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INTRODUCTION 


HE presence of these two contributions between the 
same covers is a publisher’s arrangement and not a 
matter of collaboration, though it has been accepted 
by the two authors. They can hardly have ever met, 
and they are men of totally different antecedents, tempera- 
ment and political views. It would be difficult to imagine 
a greater contrast than that between Captain Bulygin, the 
battered Jacobite, loyal beyond death to sovereign and 
sovereignty, and Alexander Kerensky, the typical leader 
of the peasants’ revolutionary party, to whom it fell to 
administer the justice of the March Revolution of 1917. 
And yet both are giving—so to speak in parallel columns 
—their first-hand evidence on a subject of the greatest 
political and human interest, the end of the Russian 
Imperial family. Both are expert in the details of this story, 
and both write—Kerensky often, and Bulygin throughout— 
from personal experience. We are thus enabled to compare 
the two records; and what will impress the reader most will 
be the striking degree to which they often confirm each 
other, which is made all the more impressive by the 
completely different angles from which they write. 
My own part is to introduce the two authors, and it is 
a duty which is by no means formal, especially as it was at 
my request that they agreed to the appearance of the two 
contributions in a single volume. I am all the more ready 
to undertake this task because my own reading for the last 
six or seven years has been very largely concerned with 
the innumerable and invaluable first-hand materials dealing 
with this period. My contact with both authors is of long 
standing, and both are men whom I thoroughly respect 
for the sincerity of their convictions. 
Captain Bulygin, of the Imperial Life Guards, comes of 
a family which has rendered oa and loyal service to the 
Russian monarchy. One member of it who won more or 
less recent distinction was Governor of Moscow and later 
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Minister of the Interior, and was able to maintain a respected 
name in a period of peculiar difficulties and animosities— 
the first revolution of 1904-7. Captain Bulygin’s own record 
will speak for itself. He first became known to me when he 
sent me the remarkable narrative of his attempt to save 
the Imperial family which forms a part of this book, and 
has already been printed in a different translation in our 
Slavonic Review. Up to that time (1928) I did not know of 
any serious effort of this kind. The one thing which stands 
out in both the narratives in this volume, though it is more 
particularly stressed by Mr. Kerensky, is the fewness of 
these knights of the old monarchy, which was shown up by 
the history of the Revolution. Captain Bulygin only escaped 
by wonderful good fortune from paying with his life for his 
devoted and chivalrous effort. 

With Mr. Kerensky I have been in close touch for many 
years. I cannot think of anyone who has been more hardly 
treated by the course of history. A young man in the 
thirties, without any previous possibility of administrative 
experience, whose life had been devoted so far to one of 
the most dangerous and chivalrous vocations, that of a 
barrister defending. political prisoners, suddenly found 
himself raised on the great wave of the Revolution to a 
position of supreme influence. This would not have 
happened unless he had shown in more than one crisis of 
vital importance that he, more than anyone else, had the 
instinct to see and the courage to take that course which, 
for the moment, could keep contending parties united in 
the national interest. On the actual day on which the 
Provisional Committee, composed of members of the 
Duma, assumed its authority—when Tsardom had already 
fallen in ruins and the alternative was mob law—there 
was already meeting in the Duma itself a rival authority in 
the St. Petersburg Soviet of Workmen and Soldier Delegates. 
Kerensky was the only man who had a footing in each camp 
—as a member of the Duma and as Vice-President of the 
Soviet, which declared that none of its members was to join 
the new Ministry. Kerensky courageously disregarded this 
resolution and went to the Soviet to say so, carrying 
enthusiastic applause. At a later date, when the Soviet 
had taken up the intolerable position of permanent critic 
of all actions of the Government, without any share in its 
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responsibilities, Kerensky, in a long night of patriotic plead- 
ing, managed to persuade several of its best leaders to join 
the Cabinet. 

Still more outstanding was the attitude which he took up 
at once as the Minister of Justice of the Revolution. He was 
then the extreme Left member of the Cabinet, the only 
Socialist, at a time when everyone was swaying to the Lett, 
and anyone might have expected him to choose as a step- 
ping stone to further eminence a policy of revolutionary 
vengeance. He did exactly the opposite, and the abolition 
of capital punishment, which certainly led to the ruin of 
the army and to all sorts of other troubles, was the sincere 
expression of faith of a man who all his life had been working 
for the overthrow of a system of government based on 
compulsion and repression. It is said—I do not know with 
what authority—that the Emperor fully realised that it 
was his own danger, as the most obvious of the victims of 
the Revolution, that had helped to inspire this decision, 
and, with that simplicity which was characteristic of him, 
said that it was a great mistake, and that he wished that 
no such account had been taken of him. 

It was in Kerensky’s person, as Minister of Justice 
entrusted with the custody of the deposed sovereign and 
his family, that the wave of revolution, which was such a 
complete surprise even to the man in the street himself, 
burst the doors of that secluded palace, which had been so 
completely isolated from all its surroundings that even the 
Grand Dukes themselves were now unwelcome guests. It 
is not to be wondered at that the little group of the Empress’s 
own set, the Vyrubovas and the Dehns have recorded their 
disgust at the entry of the tribune, who himself knew that 
roughness and discourtesy were expected of him by the 
mass of those who had just raised him to power, and yet— 
and nothing could be more striking—we know on the 
evidence of the devoted Court Marshal, Count Paul 
Benckendorff, and even of the Emperor himself, that almost 
in a single conversation Kerensky was able to secure the 
full confidence of Nicholas II, who later said of him: ‘‘ He 
is a man who loves Russia, and I wish I could have known 
him earlier because he could have been useful to me.” Ata 
time when the street was crying out for victims, and when 
Kerensky himself had set up a commission of inquiry into 
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all the acts of the late Government which had led up to 
the Revolution, he took on himself the personal examination 
both of the Emperor and of the Empress ; and if all that has 
since become known of the intervention of the latter in 
the government of the Empire had been exposed to the 
public in that moment of hysteria, their fate might well 
have been precipitated. 

Numbers of my friends in the Russian army were saying 
at that time ‘“‘ Sir George Buchanan must get the family 
away to England as soon as possible.” I remember I 
communicated this to him, and this was what Sir George 
himself felt keenly and acted on energetically. I remember 
his saying to me, as to others: ‘I shall not be happy till 
they are out of Russia.’’ When the desired offer of asylum 
was received from England, Kerensky, who had several 
times delivered to the Imperial family messages from their 
Royal relatives, transmitted the invitation at once, and 
asked the family to set about packing. The Empress, 
curiously enough, both now and later, was most unwilling to 
leave Russia, but she and her husband accepted the offer, 
and began preparing for the journey. It was even arranged 
with Germany that the voyage should not be interrupted ; 
but at that time to get the family to Murmansk meant 
getting them past Petrograd and to the extreme north, 
with the railways in the hands of local revolutionary 
committees. By the time that they were under control, 
the second dispatch had arrived from England withdrawing 
the invitation. This is the dispatch mentioned by Miss 
Meriel Buchanan in her book The Dissolution of an Empvre, 
and its contents were communicated by Sir George Buchanan 
to the Provisional Government, as Kerensky describes, with 
tears in his eyes. There may be serious reasons for not 
producing this dispatch; anyhow, Sir George Buchanan 
was not allowed to make use of it in his memoirs, and we 
can, therefore, be little satisfied with the explanation given 
by Mr. Lloyd George in his. He quotes materials more or 
less fully on that part of the story which is not in dispute, 
namely, the original offer of asylum, but he gives no detail 
of the dispatch conveying the later withdrawal, and con- 
tents himself with partial quotations of which the object 
is to throw the blame on the Provisional Government and 
on Sir George Buchanan himself, who is no longer alive to 
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reply. What Mr. Kerensky has to say on the subject will, 
therefore, be read with the greater interest. 

- As Mr. Kerensky has made very clear in this book, there 
was never the remotest chance of a restoration of Nicholas IT, 
even—which was utterly impossible—if the reactionaries 
had, by some miracle, obtained power. Nicholas, as Em- 
peror, had been completely isolated from all the Grand 
Dukes themselves, who would never have dreamed of trying 
to put him back. But quite apart from that, his abdication, 
which perhaps had even been rough-drafted earlier, was 
given readily at the first demand, and it is perfectly clear 
that he was only too glad to give it. Years before, he had 
said that it was a terrible thing to carry the crown to 
the grave. Mr. Gibbs, the faithful English tutor of the 
Tsarevich, who followed the family to its exile in Siberia, 
later served with me on the staff of the British High Com- 
missioner, Sir Charles Eliot. The terrible fate of those who 
had been so kind to him made it extremely difficult for him 
to talk of the matter, but among the very few and very 
impressive things which he did say to me was this: when 
I asked him about the Emperor’s bearing in extle, he replied : 
“The Emperor bloomed again after abdication. The one 
thing he cared most about was being with his family, and 
now he was with them all the day.’’ There is nothing in 
Captain Bulygin’s narrative that is more impressive than the 
absolute patience and acceptance of his fate by the deposed 
sovereign, who by his wonderful Christian humility, won the 
good will of one bodyguard after another that was set to 
watch him, and even the last gang of drunken Bolshevik 
hooligans could not be trusted to carry out the murder, so 
that the gruesome massacre was in the end perpetrated 
largely by Hungarian prisoners of war. 

We must, therefore, believe Kerensky when he tells us 
that the one preoccupation of the Provisional Government 
was to get the Emperor and his family to safety. As the 
British invitation was practically withdrawn, Kerensky, 
who by now was Prime Minister, took the task on himself ; 
and we can check from the records of the most faithful 
servants of the Emperor, who shared his imprisonment— 
of the Court Marshal, Count Benckendorff and of the Swiss 
tutor, M. Gilliard—Kerensky’s own account of how he 
carried out this task. He had said tothe Emperor: “‘ They 
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are after me, and then they will be after you”’; and it 
must be remembered that it was after the Government 
had nearly been overthrown by the first armed rising of the 
Bolsheviks in July, that he spent the whole night at Tsarskoe 
Selo superintending the departure to Siberia. At any time 
the disorderly mob of Petersburg might have finished the 
Imperial family off then and there. Kerensky, in a very 
impressive passage, records a much earlier visit of a crowd 
of soldiers to Tsarskoe Selo, which might have had this 
result. There is no question that by his action he prolonged 
their lives long after his own fall from power. 

Kerensky’s fall was inevitable. Having demanded all his 
life a democratic government that relied on persuasion and 
not on sheer force, he adhered throughout his time of office 
to the same principles, and his task was one which could not 
have been achieved by any methods of persuasion. He has 
accurately summed it up elsewhere as threefold : first, the 
new government had to recreate the whole administrative 
system, which had collapsed of itself in the fall of the 
autocracy ; second, it had to see that the new system in its 
whole spirit reproduced the new ideas which had come to 
the top in the Revolution. If these two difficulties were to 
be surmounted, it was essential that Russia should at once 
come out of the War, but here, too, Kerensky stuck to his 
principles. It has by now been entirely forgotten that more 
than a year and a half were to pass before Germany was 
driven to her knees; and more than a full year after the 
March Revolution, that is to say during the last desperate 
onslaught on Amiens, she was still on the aggressive. It is 
this simple historical fact that explains why so many of 
the keenest revolutionaries, for instance, the honoured 
leader of the moderate Marxists and founder of Russian 
Marxism, George Plekhanov, took the view that the War 
must go on—because if Germany won, it was quite obvious 
that there was an end of the Russian Revolution. Kerensky, 
leader of the greater Russian Socialist party, the S.R.s, 
took the same view; but beyond that, there was a point 
of honour, namely, the carrying out of Russia’s obligations 
to those allies who had come to her rescue in a war which 
had originally been declared on her. There was therefore 
a third task, quite incompatible with the two others—to 
keep Russia in the War. But the attempt to keep Russia 
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in the War was doomed from the start. Everyone 
applauded patriotic appeals at the innumerable concert 
meetings of the time, and everyone knew that the army 
would not go on fighting. After the colossal casualties, 
which may be calculated to have wiped out the original 
regular army three times over, and after the removal of all 
the old restraints of discipline, the universal craving for 
peace was sure to carry to power any party, however 
insignificant in numbers at the time, which promised its 
immediate satisfaction. 

It was not because the illiterate peasant soldiers had made 
a careful study of Marx that they supported Lenin, but 
because peace was the one obsession of their minds; and 
he combined with it the watchword that no national settle- 
ment of the land question was to be awaited, not even by 
a constituent assembly on a basis of universal suffrage in 
a country where the peasants were about go per cent of 
the population, but that the breakdown of authority should 
at once be utilised for the seizure of that proportion of the 
land which was not already in peasant hands. When 
Alexander II emancipated the serfs in 1861, every estate 
was, so to speak, divided by an imaginary fence, leaving 
half to the squire and half to the whole peasant population ; 
and it was perfectly certain that whenever the opportunity 
should come through the removal of the constituted 
authorities; the peasants would soon seize all the rest. 
They had already leased about two-thirds of it. I was with 
the Russian army when it broke, and I remember the 
message which the Bolshevik agitators brought up from the 
rear: ‘‘ The War is over; peace is being agreed in Stock- 
holm (a reference to the Socialist Conference there which 
was planned at that time); your allegiance to your officers 
has ceased ; you may go home when you please ; and you 
had better go quick because there is at once going to be a 
redistribution of the land.”’ 

This appeal, of which the first beginnings date from the 
very first day on which the Provisional Government 
assumed power, wrecked the army straight off; in two 
months there were two million deserters. The police, who 
under the old Government’s direction had provoked the 
March Revolution by firing on the people, had been swept 
away by it, and now the army was practically gone as well. 
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These were the conditions under which Kerensky’s 
burning appeals for a patriotic defence of the Revolution 
fell on the ears of the mutinous regiments, and it is 
even surprising that the end should have been deferred so 


ong. 

— dwelt on one of the contributors of this volume much 
more than on the other. Bulygin, possessed of one simple 
and noble idea, tells his own story ; but we shall now be able 
to understand all the force of the confirmation that comes 
to it on so many points from Kerensky, who starts from 
such an entirely different angle, and was himself first the 
custodian of the Imperial family and then, for a time, its 
rescuer. 

I ought here to mention that the translation of the book, 
which was made by Mr. Gleb Kerensky, son of the Russian 
statesman, is a work of unusual merit ; the translator, who 
has been educated in England, shows a by no means usual 
command of homely and forcible English. 

But I must now make those comments on the contribu- 
tions to this book which may help the reader to see it as a 
whole. It will be understood that my own studies have 
been largely concentrated on this subject for the last 
six or seven years, and that apart from my own presence 
in Russia during the main part of the story, I have 
nearly completed my study of all the principal materials 
which have so far been published, in order to give a 
complete picture of the way in which the Russian 
monarchy fell. 

Mr. Kerensky is a first source on everything that follows 
after the Tsar’s abdication. Captain Bulygin is a first 
source on the investigations of the murder. My comments 
will, therefore, relate chiefly to the earlier part of Mr. 
Kerensky’s narrative in which he describes how the Russian 
monarchy fell. 

Mr. Kerensky makes an extensive use of the letters of the 
Empress Alexandra Feodorovna to her husband, of which I 
edited the English edition in 1924. I have read these letters 
very carefully some four or five times and, apart from the 
complete justification which they give of the personal 
character of the Empress, they are a whole mine of informa- 
tion on the politics of the period, of which no study can be 
made without them. But I feel that it is extremely difficult 
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by quotations from them, to give a complete understanding 
of the writer, and I cannot myself accept the picture of the 
Empress which Mr. Kerensky presents. Of course, as Mr. 
Kerensky himself emphasises, any possible suggestion of a 
sexual interest in Rasputin is in complete contradiction to 
her whole being, and that disgusting gossip has long since 
been exploded. She was the best of wives and mothers, 
was in love with her husband, and lived on a far higher level 
than the society around her. She certainly had moments 
which were absolutely hysterical ; and her mystical reliance 
on the judgment of Rasputin was in itself something 
abnormal. But that, in my view, is not at all the reason 
why she is more than anyone else responsible for the 
fall of the Russian monarchy, as I certainly think that she 
was. On this issue she knew perfectly well what she was 
doing ; she was trying to save the absolute sovereignty of 
her husband and later of her boy when the whole force of 
contemporary history was overthrowing it. As a devoted 
Russian patriot—which she certainly was—she had to fight 
Germany; but she had also to fight the undermining 
influence of an alliance with the great democratic countries 
of Europe, and, worse than all, she had to fight the irre- 
sistible aspirations of her own people, without whose help 
the War could not be won. It was a tremendous and tragic 
enterprise, and cannot be dismissed with such explanations 
as “‘ hysteria ’’ and “ insanity.” 

I am convinced that we must equally reject the theory 
—only quoted by Mr. Kerensky, and not adopted by 
him, but very commonly expressed elsewhere—that 
Rasputin was just a sly muzhtk with no ideas of politics 
and serving only as a tool to others who had such ideas. 
Most of these were nothing more than sheer careerists ; 
and Rasputin, as we now know, entirely succeeded in 
making fools of those who wished to use him as a tool. 
But beyond that it is, I think, now evident that he under- 
stood very clearly the main political principles for which 
he contended, and even partially succeeded in planting 
on his own weak sovereign ideas which one would never 
have expected him to welcome, in particular that of raising 
the restrictions laid on the Jews. 

Neither can I agree with the theory that Rasputin’s 
“ cures ’’ of the Tsarevich were due to collusion with Mme 
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Vyrubova or anyone else who let him know the moment 
when the boy was recovering of himself. The most direct 
contradiction of this theory is to be found in the amazing 
story, confirmed by adequate testimony, of his “ cure ”’ of 
Mme Vyrubova herself when she had Jain unconscious for 
days, shattered by a railway accident which had almost 
smashed her to pieces, and never expected to recover. 
As to the Tsarevich, all medical knowledge seems to confirm 
that hemophilia is incurable, and in case after case the 
intervention of Rasputin coincided with recovery when all 
other means had failed. 

Mr. Kerensky mentions, without giving it his sanction, 
the theory that Rasputin was in collusion with German 
spies. I do not myself find anything that I can call evidence 
of this theory. It was always possible, but, from a study 
of all Rasputin’s attitude to this question, it was highly 
improbable. Prince Yusupov’s evidence on the subject has 
always seemed to me fanciful, and as to that of A. N. 
Khvostov, communicated to Kerensky and quoted by him, 
Khvostov, as has now been made fully clear, was playing a 
double game between the Empress and the Duma, and 
decided to kill Rasputin out of his violent irritation at 
finding how completely he was outplayed by the favourite. 

Nor was Nicholas II by any means always merely a 
“robot ”’; this, by the way, will, I think, be clear from his 
own letters to his wife. The picture of him given by the 
ex-premier Kokovtsov just before the Revolution is not 
only very vivid, but of course beyond all question; but 
Kokovtsov had been driven from office precisely because 
he had attacked Rasputin, and he notes in his account of 
this interview his suspicion that someone, presumably the 
Empress, was standing behind the half-open door. Sir 
George Buchanan, in his interview in the same period, had 
the same experience. This would help to explain the 
conditions of the interview, and the Emperor’s apathy in the 
months preceding the Revolution has been fully established. 
But Mr. Kerensky himself corrects this picture in his account 
of Nicholas after the abdication. 

To make another point quite clear, I know of no evidence 
whatever giving the slightest indication that the Empress 
was disposed to advocate or even to accept a separate peace, 
though this, on his own confession, was the policy of 
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Protopopov ; and there is a very great deal of evidence 
showing how repugnant anything of the kind would have 
been to her. None of it is more striking than a letter which 
she wrote out of her imprisonment in Tobolsk on learning 
that the Bolshevist Government had now done that very 
thing : ‘“‘ My God, these negotiations for peace ! ’’ she writes 
on 9/22 December, 1917. ‘‘ What a terrible disgrace! But 
I firmly believe that the Lord will not allowit. .. . I long 
to see spiritual peace in Russian hearts, but not treason 
with the Germans.”’ 

I cannot agree that liberal and radical democracy in 
Russia in March, 1917, were of all things bent on winning 
the War. I know that Kerensky was, and we at least can 
honour his faithfulness to the obligations of his country to 
her allies. It is also true—though now completely forgotten 
—that many of the strongest revolutionaries, saw and 
correctly saw, that there was no stability for the Russian 
Revolution if Germany won the War. But that this was 
the mood either of the intelligentsia as a whole or of the 
country, I cannot at all agree. 

I think too that Mr. Kerensky has overestimated the 
completeness of the isolation of the Imperial family in the 
public sentiment after the abdication. If one considers the 
mass of the Russian public as a whole, the number of its 
sympathisers was, it is true, insignificant, and one cannot 
conceive of any set of people who ever wished to restore 
Nicholas to the throne on which he had been such a hopeless 
failure ; but there is a good deal more evidence than we knew 
at the time of plans, however muddled and incoherent, to 
rescue the family from their imprisonment. Apart from 
other sources, there is much that is of interest on this 
subject to be found in the record of P. M. Bykov, Chairman 
of the Ekaterinburg Soviet, from which Mr. Kerensky 
quotes extensively at the end of his narrative. 

Many of the issues which [ have just raised are matters 
that are subject to differences of opinion. Taken as a 
whole, Mr. Kerensky’s is a straightforward narrative based 
on a mass of evidence which he quotes throughout; and 
coming from his side, it is very remarkable in the complete 
absence of any hostility to persons to whom throughout his 
life he was vigorously opposed. Bulygin’s simple and 
soldierly account speaks for itself ; throughout one feels the 
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singleness and the frankness of the die-hard, and it is not 
difficult to discount any of the prejudices with which one 
does not feel ready to agree. Heis concerned only with that 
period when the Imperial family must claim from any 
humanely minded person the sympathy due to the victims 
of a great tragedy. They, too, in the ever-darkening days of 
their imprisonment found their strength in the same single- 
ness of view. The deposed Emperor throughout this period 
gave one of the most shining examples of perfect and 
absolute patience that has ever been recorded; and the 
strength in it, for there was a great deal of conquering 
strength, was enough to win a fellow-feeling with him from 
practically every one of the various detachments that was 
set to guard him. The Empress in those dark days lived 
solely by her intense faith which, as she describes it in one of 
her letters, was strong enough to meet all trials and could 
not be taken from her. There are a number of letters 
written from Tobolsk or even from Ekaterinburg in which 
this bright faith shines out, and it sets her free to devote 
this correspondence to a motherly care for those to whom 
she is writing—some of them placed humbly enough—with 
a triumphant disregard of all her own troubles, and in this 
spirit she faced the end, which she must have well known 
to be almost inevitable ; in one of the latter of these letters 
we find the words: “ Behold the Bridegroom cometh.”’ 


THE MURDER 
OF THE ROMANOVS 


THE ROAD TO THE TRAGEDY 


I. PROBLEMS AND MYSTERIES 


FTER the brutal murder of the entire family of 
the ex-Emperor Nicholas II, with all its retinue 
and servants, an English book in a paper cover 
was found—amongst other effects—in the house 

where the crime was committed. It was called And Mary 
sings Magmficat. Inside the cover was a cross, with some 
verses in English in the handwriting of the ex-Empress 
Alexandra Feodorovna. Over-page, again in the Tsaritsa’s 
writing, was the inscription: ‘To the Grand Duchess 
Olga, 1917. From her mother. Tobolsk.”’ | 

Olga was the eldest daughter of the family, and twenty- 
two years old at the time of the murder. 


Inside the book were found three sheets of note-paper, 
and on two of them the Grand Duchess Olga had put down 
some verses. Here is one poem—" A Prayer ”’: 


Give patience, Lord, to us Thy children, 
In these dark, stormy days to bear 
The persecution of our people, 
The tortures falling to our share. 
Give strength, Just God, to us who need it, 
The persecutors to forgive, 
Our heavy, painful cross to carry 
And Thy great meekness to achieve. 
When we are plundered and insulted, 
In days of mutinous unrest, 
We turn for help to Thee, Christ-Saviour, 
That we may stand the bitter test. 
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Lord of the world, God of Creation, 
Give us Thy blessing through our prayer, 
Give peace of heart to us, O Master, 
This hour of utmost dread to bear. 

And on the threshold of the grave 

Breathe power divine into our clay 

That we, Thy children, may find strength 

In meekness for our foes to pray. 


N. A. Sokolov, the official who investigated the murder, 
stated in his report (a copy of which he has given me) that 
“the authorship of this poem may be attributed to the 
Countess Anastasia Hendrikova, who was imprisoned 
together with the Imperial family.” Quite possibly 
Countess Hendrikova was not the author of ‘‘ A Prayer,” 
but it is certainly no accident that the Grand Duchess wrote 
it down. The poem expresses admirably the exceptional 
spiritual and religious elevation which possessed the Tsar’s 
family when “ on the threshold of the grave.”’ 

On Easter Eve, 1918, four months before her death, 
Alexandra Feodorovna wrote: ‘‘ We must help the Saviour 
carry His Cross; we must never forget that the cross we 
have to carry in our own lives is but a faint shadow of His 
burden.” . . . This picture of the Tsar’s family as on their 
way to death becomes terrible almost beyond endurance 
when we visualise the father, in the dead of night, carrying 
his sick son in his arms into the basement to face the bullets 
of the Cheka. However stern may be our condemnation of 
the historical part played by the last Russian Tsar and his 
wife, their tragic end stirs the human heart profoundly. 

Bulygin, who tells his story in this volume, and who was 
a young officer of the Guard in 1918, did not come to the 
Ural region to trace the lost steps of the Tsar’s family as 
an historian or a judicial investigator, but as a royalist 
inspired by his sense of duty. If he travelled half way 
round the world, it was not to look for proof-positive of the 
murder, as Sokolov did, but to discover a way to free 
Nicholas II, who was still—for him—his Emperor. The 
“reckless attempt ’’ to pave the way for the Tsar’s escape 
from Kotelnich (a little town in the north of Russia to 
which according to rumour the Bolsheviks were going to 
transfer the Tsar from Tobolsk), the journey to Ekaterin- 
burg, the nightmare experience of a Bolshevik prison, the 
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journey south and the protection of the Dowager-Empress, 
were only incidental adventures. His one main aim, which, 
alas, was already beyond human powers to achieve, was 
the liberation of the Imperial family. 

Bulygin’s aim was unattainable even apart from the fact 
that he went to Siberia too late. It was physically im- 
practicable because there was no royalist organisation in 
Russia at that time strong enough to undertake such a 
task, and because there was no foundation either in society 
or in “‘ the masses ’’ upon which such an organisation could 
be built. In the entire empire of 150 million souls there 
were but a few dozen, or maybe a few hundred men like 
Bulygin, ready for action and sacrifice; as to the rest, 
Bulygin himself gives an excellent picture of the demoralisa- 
tion which prevailed in monarchist circles. 

“ Treason, cowardice, and deceit ’’—these words, which 
Nicholas II wrote in his diary immediately upon his abdica- 
tion in March, 1917, were no less true to life in July, 1918. 
Even in the Tobolsk region, while the Imperial family was 
there, the royalists were captained by the traitor Soloviev, 
Rasputin’s son-in-law, who was sent there by the Tsaritsa’s 
favourite, Anna Vyrubova, to save and protect the family, 
but who was actually betraying to the Bolsheviks the 
royalist officers who came to Tobolsk. 

Youthful enthusiasts of the doomed monarchy, such as 
Bulygin, took every risk and went to their death for their 
Emperor, because, in common with the Tsar and the 
Tsaritsa, they believed that “ all good Russians,’’ and par- 
ticularly the common people, loved the monarch and his 
family and were devoted to them. At Tobolsk, deluded 
by the traitor Soloviev, the Tsaritsa awaited from day to 
day the coming of ‘‘ the three hundred officers ’’ who were 
to be their saviours. She believed that the Tsar’s abdication 
was forced upon him by the intrigues of the ministers and 
generals against the true will of the people. In April, 1918, 
therefore, when the Commissar-Extraordinary Yakovlev 
arrived with orders to take the Tsar away to an unknown, 
secret destination, the Tsaritsa even left her son to go with 
the Emperor, lest he should again yield to persuasion, as 
he had done with the Duma President Rodzianko, when he 
abdicated. 

Equally firm was Bulygin’s belief that the Tsar had been 
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‘‘ slandered ’’ before his people. The slanderers being once 
again the titled intriguers, the generals who had forgotten 
their oath of allegiance, those ‘‘ damned ”’ revolutionaries 
in the Duma and the godless radical intelligentsia. At 
Tobolsk, as at Tsarskoe Selo, the Tsar was once again alone. 
When submitting to force and leaving his family at the 
behest of Yakovlev, the Emperor was again, as at the time 
of his abdication, a year earlier, ‘“‘ cut off from the army 
and the people.”’ 

Is that a true picture ? 

The simple story of our young knight of the royalist ideal 
about the last stage of the ex-Emperor’s journey to his 
murder puts us face to face with the main problem of 
Nicholas II’s reign: where was the starting-point of that 
long journey down into the cellars of death, into the 
basement of the Ipatiev House in Ekaterinburg.? 

Why was the last Emperor of Russia, in the twenty-third 
year of his reign, suddenly left quite alone in the heart of 
his vast empire as on a desert island—forsaken even by 
his Court, by members of his own household? The few 
courtiers who did not leave the Imperial family until its 
last hour, and who perished with it, were only the excep- 
tion which rendered even more glaring its helpless, tragic 
isolation during those last few months. 

Why was it, that not a hand was raised in defence of the 
“ slandered ’”? monarch during the days which were crucial 
for Russia and the Monarchy—in March, 1917 ? How was 
it that he and his family found it necessary, from the very 
first days of the Revolution, to seek the protection of their, 
seemingly, greatest enemy—the Provisional Government ? 
Did the last Emperor perish because he was “ cut off from 
the army and the people,” or did he clear his own way 
down to the cellars of the Ipatiev House by breaking off, 
in his inexplicable blindness, every link with the army and 
the nation ? | 

I speak of his “inexplicable blindness ’’ deliberately, 
because throughout his life Nicholas II had wanted “ to 
be at one with the people.” Right until the end of his reign 


1 This town, named after its founder, Catherine the Great, has now been 
re-named ‘‘ Sverdlovsk ’’ in honour of Lenin’s chief assistant in the matter 
of the Tsar’s murder—Jacob Sverdlov, the first Chairman of the Bolshevik 
Central Executive Committee. 
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he had no doubt but that “ great was the love his people 
had for him, sorrowing only because they did not see him 
often enough and close enough, relying on him alone for 
their welfare.’’ Such were the Tsar’s own words to his 
mother, the Dowager-Empress Maria Feodorovna. 

Who was to blame?: was “all Russia’’ answerable 
“for the life and death of the saintly martyrs’”’ (in the 
recent words of the daughter of the Tsar’s physician, 
E. S. Botkin, who died with the Emperor); or was it the 
private, personal tragedy of Tsarskoe Selo that brought 
untold suffering to the rest of Russia ? 

We would search in vain for an answer to this problem 
in Bulygin’s memoirs. But, in our own minds, in our own 
conscience, the question becomes increasingly urgent as 
the pages of his book bring closer to us the terrible odour 
of burning flesh from those smouldering fires in a remote 
corner of the Urals upon which were thrown the mutilated 
corpses of the Tsar’s family. 

Let us look for an answer. 


On the 29th January, 1914, V. N. Kokovtsov, who had 
been Minister of Finance for many years, and who had 
become Premier after Stolypin’s assassination in September, 
IgII, was suddenly dismissed without any apparent reason. 
The Dowager-Empress Maria, who was much perturbed by 
this change, had a talk with Kokovtsov immediately 
afterwards. “‘ On hearing my explanation,”’ says Kokovtsov 
in his memoirs, “. . . the Empress was silent for a long 
time, then began to weep and said to me: ‘J know you are 
an honest man and wish my son no evil. You will under- 
stand, therefore, how much I fear for the future, what dark 
Jorebodings I have. My daughter-in-law (1.e. the Empress 
Alexandra) dislikes me and always thinks that I am jealously 
guarding my prerogatives. She can’t understand that my only 
thought is for my son’s happiness and that I can see we are 
heading straight for a catastrophe, while the Emperor lends an 
ear only to the flatterers, and 1s blind to that something which 
ts heaving up under his feet, that something which he does 
not suspect, and even I can only guess instinctively, without 
framing any clear idea as to what, exactly, 1s ahead of us. 
Now that you are free—why should you not dare to tell the 
Emperor all you think, and warn him before it ts too late ?’”’ 
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“We are heading straight for a catastrophe,” said the 
Dowager-Empress even before the War, at the time when 
the fortunes of the Empire were at their highest. What was 
it she wept about in front of the ex-Premier ? What was 
it Kokovtsov had to dare, what was the warning he had 
to utter ? 

This conversation, which would puzzle the uninitiated, 
was rendered even stranger by Kokovtsov’s answer... . 
“Once again I had to explain at great length that there 
was absolutely nothing I could do, that no one would hear 
me, no one would believe me, whatever I might say; that 
ever since the middle of February, 1912, the young Empress 
had regarded me as her enemy; that the people who sur- 
rounded her would easily tear to shreds any warning I 
might utter, and that I doubted even whether the Empress 
would receive me.”’ 

Why did the enmity of the “‘ young Empress ”’ prove fatal 
to the official career of the Prime Minister of the Empire ? 
How could the Emperor’s wife regard the president of his 
council of ministers as her enemy ? What was it, finally, 
that occurred in the middle of February, 1912—so fatal 
as to render impossible, in February, 1914, a meeting desired 
by the Empress-Mother ? Once again we turn to Kokovt- 
sov: “ Scarcely two months after Stolypin’s death and my 
Own appointment as Premier, after I had just received 
unmistakable signs of favour from the Empress (inasmuch 
as she was quite evidently privy to my appointment and 
I subsequently received open telegrams from Livadia! 
expressing entire approval of my first speeches in the 
Duma)—there began, in the Duma and in the Press, an 
extremely violent campaign against Rasputin. His Majesty 
was quite exceptionally annoyed but remained as gracious 
to me as ever, never expressed the slightest dissatisfaction 
with me, but merely said that the tone adopted by the Press 
was inadmissible, and that he had long been considering the 
question of putting a stop to that sort of thing by some 
means. . . . The Empress, likewise, gave no open sign of 
disapproval, and even continued, as before, to show unmis- 
takable signs of especial favour. . . . Everything changed 
suddenly after Rasputin’s visit to me on the 15th April 
(1912) and my subsequent report to the Emperor. From 

1 The Crimean residence of the Empress. 
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that moment my dismissal became inevitable. His Majesty 
remained outwardly gracious for two years longer, but the 
Empress changed towards me almost from the very day 
that I reported to the Tsar Rasputin’s visit. ... My 
disapproval of the Starets’! presence in the palace was the 
deciding factor.”’ 

It appears that even as far back as February, 1912, when 
Rasputin’s position at Court first became the subject of 
heated discussion in the Third Duma, Kokovtsov received 
an invitation from the Dowager-Empress. “ The talk, 
which took place on the 13th February and lasted an hour 
and a half, was devoted exclusively to the subject of 
Rasputin. In answer to her questions, I told her frankly 
all I knew, without concealing anything and without any 
attempt to minimise the dangers of the situation which had 
exposed the private life of the Royal family to the public 
gaze and had made its most intimate details the subject of 
merciless slander and busy gossip for people in every 
walk of life. The Empress wept bitterly, promised to 
speak to the Tsar, but added: ‘My unhappy daughter- 
in-law can’t realise that she 1s bringing ruin upon herself 
and the dynasty. She has deep faith in the holiness of some 
shady character, and the rest of us are powerless to forestall 
the disaster.’ Her words proved to be prophetic.”’ 

Two months after the murder of Rasputin (in December, 
1916) by Prince Felix Yusupov, aided by the Tsar’s cousin, 
the Grand Duke Dmitry, the Emperor Nicholas II abdi- 
cated both on his own and on his son’s behalf. The dynasty 
ended. Rasputin himself had foretold to the Tsar and the 
Tsaritsa that they would lose their throne six months after 
his death,—for he had a presentiment that he would be 
killed ; but fate shortened the term of his prophecy. ‘‘ The 
fatal influence of that man,” wrote P. Gialliard, tutor of 
the Tsarevich Alexis, who faithfully followed the Royal 
family even to Ekaterinburg, ‘‘ was the principal cause of 
the death of those who thought to find in him their 
Salvation.”’ | 

Complicated and manifold are the causes of the Russian 
Revolution, which began on the 12th March, 1917, and has 
not yet emerged from the abyss of Bolshevik reaction. 
Enough to say one word—the War. Enough to reflect 

1 Venerable man, This was the way Rasputin’s admirers addressed him, 
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that even to this day the consequences of this monstrous 
war are shaking the whole of Europe. It was inevitable 
that, in the course of this struggle, Russia should also 
experience one of the greatest upheavals in her history. 
All this I have discussed elsewhere and it would be out of 
place here to return to the subject. Moreover, the story of 
the “isolation ’’’ and tragic end of the Tsar’s family was 
not by any means inevitably predetermined by the trend 
of Russian history and by the outcome of the War. On 
the contrary, as I have shown in my book, The Crucifixion 
of Liberty, the declaration of the War might have worked 
the greatest of miracles: it might have forged a living link 
between the Monarchy and the people. The dynasty had 
never been really popular in Russia: this was almost a 
tradition. It was not regarded as strange that even the 
staunchest royalists should not have that affection for 
the sovereign’s person which is so general in England, for 
instance. Nevertheless, fate had given this unbeloved 
dynasty a unique, exceptional opportunity, by following 
the national lead, not only to pay off its heavy age-long 
debt to the nation, but also to establish for the House of 
Romanov a firm footing in the country for many years 
to come. 

Let us reconstruct the conditions under which, in 1914, 
Germany decided on a “ preventive war.’ At that time 
the revolutionary movement in Russia had already been well 
under way for two years. The grotesque shadow of Rasputin 
had already hidden the figure of the Tsar. One could hear 
the first rumbles of the coming storm against the Rasputin 
regime. Exactly coincident with the arrival in Peterhof 
of the French President, M. Poincaré, on the 6th July, 1914, 
there began a political strike at St. Petersburg, which was 
to have spread all over Russia. It was precisely at this 
juncture that the German Ambassador, Count Pourtalés, 
wrote to Berlin that Russia was seething with revolution, 
that her internal situation was so strained as to render her 
incapable of fighting and that the time for decisive action 
had come. 

Contrary to the German Ambassador’s expectations, 
however, the War which was declared in 1914 brought 
about a radical change of national feeling. The revolu- 
tionary movement ended abruptly, because the people of 
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the tragedy of Tsarskoe Selo which had become the tragedy 
of Russia. Personally, I have always regarded history as 
a sequence of essentially irrational events, because over 
and above exact statistics, hard-and-fast economic laws, 
faultless political doctrines and idealist theories, there is 
always Man, the human will and the m —1 of accidental 
circumstances which enable human will or weakness, 
reason or madness, to give birth to new historical factors 
which are not to be foretold by any rational scientific laws. 
Just one such accidental human factor in history was the 
crossing at one point, at Tsarskoe Selo, of the lines of life of 
three people: Nicholas II, the Empress Alexandra Feodor- 
ovna and Rasputin. The link which so firmly bound 
together these three lives was Alexis—the Tsar’s heir, the 
Tsaritsa’s son, who died with them. It was there, in 
the inner apartments of the Imperial Palace, that began 
the Tsar’s journey to his death. It is there that we must 
abandon the clear and simple path of rational history to 
enter a region which is nonsensical, which simply does not 
exist, has no right to exist, in the opinion of those precise 
and sober thinkers to whom everything in the lives of 
men and nations is always as simple as two and two. 

Such sober men had better not read the story which follows, 
concerning the strange incident that occurred one winter 
evening, in December, 1914, at the height of Russian 
victories in Galicia, in a Duma Red Cross Detachment 
stationed at the Front. The advance was only beginning : 
the occupation of Eastern Galicia, the fall of Przemysl, 
the Tsar’s official entry into Lvov, the capital of the 
“permanently conquered region,’’ were yet to come. 

There were some strange people in the Duma Red Cross 
Detachment : one was Saponko, the Duma stenographer- 
in-chief, who was a mystic and a theosophist, and there 
was Mrs. Ge, a marvellous clairvoyante. The detachment 
was, at that time, stationed near Tarnopol and at its head 
was a great friend of mine (also a member of the Duma), 
I. P. Demidov. He and his wife were already aware of 
Mrs. Ge’s mysterious gift, having had exceptionally striking 
proof of it on several occasions. 

One winter evening, when the four of them were together, 
Mrs. Ge suddenly fell, without the usual preliminaries, into 
a deep trance. ‘‘ Question her,” said the theosophist 
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Saponko, “she is at her best now.” Not unnaturally, 
Demidov asked first of all about the War. “I can see 
foreign armies pouring into Galicia,’’ answered Mrs. Ge, 
‘‘and the Russian armies in retreat; I can see an insur- 
mountable barrier between us and Warsaw. I see men leav- 
ing the trenches and holding out their hands to the enemy.”’ 
Demidov thought it would be the Germans begging bread 
from our soldiers, but the real meaning of the vision might 
have been the impending fraternisation. ‘‘ What will be 
the outcome of the War? ’’—‘‘On the Western Front, 
I can see a fierce battle,’’ replied Mrs. Ge, “‘ and the Allies 
are victorious ; but Russia is not amongst them.’’—‘‘ And 
the Emperor ? ’’—‘‘ I see him in a room, on the floor, 
killed.’’-—*‘ The Empress ?’’—‘‘ Dead by his side.”’— 
‘* Where are the children, then ? ’’—‘‘ I cannot see them. 
But beyond the corpses of the Tsar and the Tsaritsa I see 
many more bodies. .. .”’ 

There can be no question of my doubting the story of this 
inexplicable glimpse into the future, both because I trust 
Demidov, who questioned Mrs. Ge, as well as I would trust 
my own eyes, and because the incident was immediately 
recorded in writing. 

It is interesting, by the way, that in the spring of I915 
the Empress and Rasputin also regarded the Tsar’s journey 
to Lvov as premature. “... He, curiously enough, said 
the same as I did,’’ wrote the Empress to Nicholas II on the | 
7th April, 1915: “ that on the whole it does not please him. 
‘ God will help, but 1t 1s too early to go now . . . 1s wnteresting, 
but better after the War!’ ”’ 

Russia no longer amongst the Allies, and the Tsar lying on 
the floor, killed. . . . It seems as though it was in some other 
plane, in a world unknown to us that the Tsar’s path and the 
destinies of his country were predetermined ! 

“And what of Russia? ’’ exclaimed Demidov, deeply 
shaken by Mrs. Ge’s words about the Emperor. “I can 
only see a snow-covered plain,’’ she answered, ‘‘ and on it 
an “taal hut with wind-blown remains of a thatched 
roof.”’ 

Only he who has personally watched and felt the living 
development of history, only he who is born to see “ the 
movements of the worlds unseen” will not waive this 
story aside with a condescending smile; but in the three- 
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dimensioned world we must be content to deal exclusively with 
the purely accidental, though none the less fatal, identifica- 
tion of the personal tragedy at the Tsarskoe Selo palace 
with the political life of Russia. Leaving aside its other 
aspect, therefore, we must turn to the sources of the terrible 
human tragedy: Nicholas II, the Empress Alexandra 
Feodorovna, and Rasputin. 


II. RASPUTIN’S POWER 


It all began in 1906. ‘‘ A memorable and unhappy date 
in the history of Russia,’’ says the last French Ambassador 
to the Imperial Court of Russia, Maurice Paléologue, in 
his book about the Tsaritsa. “:From that moment the 
Emperor and the Empress began to destroy the monarchy 
rapidly with their own hands ’’—to destroy, in fact, that 
very ‘‘ Autocracy ’’ without which it was their firm belief 
“Russia could not be.’”’ Nineteen hundred and six marks 
the starting-point of their journey to Golgotha, because it 
was in this year that through the patronage of the Grand- 
Duke Nicholas, the future Commander-in-Chief, and his 
wife, the Montenegrin Princess Anastasia, and with the 
blessing of the Tsaritsa’s confessor, Bishop Theophanes, the 
famous ascetic and Rector of the St. Petersburg Theological 
Academy, there appeared in the Imperial Palace “‘ the 
Starets,’ “the Holy Man,” ‘Our Friend,’’ Gregory 
Efimovitch Novykh, nicknamed Rasputin. 

The earlier life of this amazing person is now well known. 

An almost entirely illiterate peasant of the village 
Pokrovskoe in the province of Tobolsk, Rasputin, 1n his 
youth, excelled in licentiousness (whence his nickname’), 
in drunkenness and hooliganism. He was a ne’er-do-well, 
and in addition he was not averse to thieving—following 
in this the example of his father, who traded in stolen horses. 

Like many other Siberian peasants, Gregory was also 
a coachman, taking occasional travellers to the farthest 
corners of the Province. One day he had to take a clergy- 
man on his pilgrimage to a far-off monastery. They fell 
into a conversation. The priest must have touched some 
hitherto silent chords in the heart of this village rowdy and 
runner after women. There was an abrupt change, a con- 
version, repentance. He now directed the full energy of 
his violent temperament to prayer, fasting and church- 
going. 


1 Licentious in Russian is ‘‘ Rasputny.”’ 
37 
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After a long sojourn in the monastery, he returned to his 
native village—a new man. Before long he abandoned his 
farm and his family to walk the length and breadth of 
the endless land of Russia, from one monastery to another, 
asa pilgrim. Later he himself became “ a teacher of faith.” 
He preached to his women-disciples, ‘‘ the balm-bearers,”’ 
a new teaching of his own about sin and repentance—a 
mixture of religious frenzy with fierce eroticism. Before 
long, exaggerated tales about Rasputin began to spread 
all over Russia and reached the capital: tales of his holiness 
and divine inspiration, as well as tales of his rowdyism and 
orgies. 

Sometimes the two blasphemously met: ‘‘ When I was 
in Siberia, I had many women disciples,’’ said Rasputin in 
an interview published in the Novoye Vrema. ‘‘ Amongst 
them were ladies who were very near to the Imperial Court. 
Well, they came to me and wanted to be nearer to God. 
But the only way to approach God is through humiliation. 
So I took the lot of them to the baths, undressed them and 
made them wash me. This was how they became humble 
in the eyes of the Lord... .”’ 

During the stormy years of the First Revolution (1904- 
1905), Rasputin was already in St. Petersburg. The star 
of his success was rising rapidly. He visited the great 
dignitaries of the church, religious societies and young 
people’s—particularly young women’s—associations. The 
mainstay of his influence and fame were women: was he 
not the “ Holy Devil ’’ ? 

Subsequently, a woman who lived in his house testified 
as to Gregory’s daily life as follows : 

‘“ He drank heavily and during this period I often saw 
him drunk. . . . A bevy of female admirers surrounded him. 
He did not leave untouched any of the women who were 
admitted to his dining-room or his study, and often he would 
openly, before everybody, lead one of them to his private 
room. Generally, when drunk, he would accost them; but 
when he was sober the initiative was usually theirs... . 
I often heard his arguments, which were a mixture of 
religious subjects and lewdness: ‘ You think I am defiling 
yout 3 but I am not, I am purifying you ’—this was his main 
idea.” 

Nevertheless, just as has always been the case in Russia 
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with such half-fanatics, half-swindlers (for it must not be 
thought that Rasputin as a type was unique and original), 
Gregory could rise from the most depraved orgies to the 
highest religious exaltation, to a veritable ecstasy of prayer. 
He knew where to be what. When at last he gained access 
to Bishop Theophanes, Rector of the St. Petersburg Theo- 
logical Academy, a monk of holy life and a true ascetic, 
the latter was dumbfounded and bewitched by Rasputin’s 
‘* gift of prayer,’’ the contagious power of his faith, the inner 
wisdom of his hazy, unlettered interpretation of the Gospel. 

The blessing of Bishop Theophanes, together with that of 
another highly influential Bishop, Hermogen, provided the 
final touch in establishing Rasputin as the saint, the prophet 
and the miracle-man of the Society drawing-rooms where 
Orthodox and every other kind of mysticism was all the 
rage at that time. Foremost amongst these salons were 
those of the two sisters—“the Montenegrin Grand 
Duchesses ’’ as they were called—daughters of the King of 
Montenegro: Militsa, who was married to the Grand Duke 
Peter, and Anastasia who, after her divorce from the Duke 
of Leuchtenberg, had married the Grand Duke Nicholas. 
The sisters were at that time still very friendly with the 
Empress Alexandra, and with the blessing and consent 
of Theophanes, who was the Tsaritsa’s confessor, they 
introduced Rasputin to the Tsar’s family. Later on, the 
pure and honest Theophanes turned against Rasputin and 
suffered for it. As for the Montenegrin sisters, they were 
edged out of the Tsaritsa’s intimate circle by Rasputin 
himself as soon as he felt secure at Tsarskoe Selo. During 
the War another of his former sponsors, the Commander- 
in-Chief, Grand Duke Nicholas, when asked by telegram 
whether Rasputin could visit the General Headquarters, 
briefly replied: ‘“‘ Welcome, I'll hang you.” 

Rasputin’s first meeting with the Tsar and the Empress 
took place in 1906. Ten years later, in December, 1916, 
when he was killed by a near relative of the Tsar ‘‘ to save 
Russia and the dynasty,” he was at the zenith of supreme 
power. What had happened? How could an illiterate 
muzhik, with a more than questionable reputation, enter 
the Emperor’s palace and why did his appearance spell 
disaster for the Emperor ? It will be clear from what I have 


already said about Rasputin, that the “ Holy Devil’s”’ 
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entry into the palace could in no way be connected with 
any matters of State interest, so that his intervention in 
the political life of Russia cannot be attributed either to 
the system of Government (even assuming absolute rule 
which, by the way, did not exist after 1905), or to any 
‘“‘ Asiatic forms ’’ of Russian public life. Rasputin’s leap 
out of the family chronicles of the House of Romanov into 
the arena of Russian history was purely accidental, and due 
entirely to a personal factor, to the personality of Alexandra 
Feodorovna—a woman who was not even a Russian either 
by birth, upbringing, or spiritual make-up. 

The Empress, who was Princess Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt 
before her marriage, had been the favourite granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria (being the daughter of the English 
Queen’s daughter Alice), and was personally recommended 
by her to Alexander III as a suitable bride for the then 
Tsarevich Nicholas. I may add that the appellation 
‘German ’’ which was thrown at her during the War did 
not fit Alexandra Feodorovna in the slightest. She was an 
English woman by her upbringing, in her habits and in her 
personal likes and dislikes. She was even reluctant to speak 
German and forgot to teach her son to speak it. No one 
could have foreseen in the young, happy and beautiful 
‘‘Sunshine’’ of Windsor the future self-isolated, hysterically 
obstinate, fanatically orthodox seventeenth-century Mus- 
covite Tsaritsa. Nevertheless, the seeds of future disaster 
were already hidden in that friendly, smiling princess: 
she had in her blood both the strong mysticism of her 
mother and the threat of passing on to her son the incurable 
disease—hzmophilia—which was the hereditary malady of 
the male children of her family. Even the figure of Rasputin, 
when by the side of Alexandra Feodorovna, is in a distorted 
way suggestive of the famous author of The Life of Christ, 
David Strauss, with whom the elder Alice of Hesse had had a 
long platonic friendship, full of mysticism and exaltation. 
Alice, the daughter of Queen Victoria, married in 1862. Her 
daughter, the future Russian Empress, was not born until 
1872. The mystical emotions of the mother had permeated 
her daughter’s very being. 

In the complex and difficult situation she had to face at 
the Imperial Russian Court, where the newly-wed couple 
were dogged by ill-fortune from the very beginning, where 
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from the start Alexandra Feodorovna felt herself in a 
strange and hostile atmosphere, and where life was pert- 
manently poisoned by constant dread of acts of terrorism 
against the Emperor’s person, the transformation of a 
cultured, modern, English princess into a medieval Tsaritsa 
progressed by leaps and bounds. Having been converted 
to the Orthodox religion, at first of necessity (for the Tsar of 
Russia was bound to marry an Orthodox wife), she embraced 
it quite unexpectedly with the most ardent fanatical zeal 
and in its most primitive, superstitious form. Pilgrimages, 
holy relics, charmed hair-combs, images and crucifixes, 
warning icons with bells, monks and nuns, pilgrims and 
wanderers, holy men and holy madmen were all part of her 
faith. The Empress prayed for a son and heir with a frenzy 
which was hysterical. But for ten years there was none. 
Local saints having failed, miracle-men were imported from 
abroad. Particularly famous amongst these was one 
Philippe (Nizier) from Lyons. The Tsar and the Tsaritsa 
religiously observed all his rules and instructions. But still 
there was no heir. Finally, Philippe was packed off to 
Lyons, because Theophanes, the unfortunate future sponsor 
of Rasputin, denounced him as possessing “ the evil spirit,’’ 
since, in his capacity of a pseudo-thaumaturgist, he had 
arranged for the spirit of Alexander III to converse with his 
son, Nicholas IT. 

At last, after ten years of marriage, the Tsarevich Alexis 
was born—and truly he was snatched out of Fate’s hands at 
the price of a broken life, for his birth marked the end of 
the reasonably normal part of the young Tsaritsa’s existence. 
Until the birth of her son, Alexandra Feodorovna con- 
fined her interests mainly to the family circle; but hence- 
forth she turned her attention increasingly to the affairs of 
state, because autocracy for her was now not only her 
husband’s power, but also her son’s future. Alexis was to 
be a true autocrat: the masterful Empress did not regard 
her husband’s passive and evasive methods of ruling as being 
worthy of a real Tsar. ‘“‘ Be another Peter the Great, 
show them your power,’ she wrote later, “ it is essential that 
they (the ministers) should fear you.”’ 

But across Alexis’s path to Tsardom there stretched the 
shadow of death: the mysterious hereditary disease of 
her family laid its hand on the Tsaritsa’s son. She had 
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already witnessed the death through hemophilia of her 
young brother and two of her nephews ; an uncle of hers 
died from the same cause. Now it was Alexis’s turn! Is 
there any need to speak of the Tsaritsa’s feelings when it was 
no longer possible to doubt that the malady had reappeared 
in her son ? 

The physical consequences of the boy’s birth and the 
agony of mind connected with it ruined the Tsaritsa’s 
physical and mental health. The Dowager-Empress Maria 
noticed, even before the War, that her daughter-in-law was 
mentally unbalanced. Yet in proportion as her obsessions 
grew, the part she played in the affairs of State extended. 
During the investigation in connection with the murder of 
the Royal family, Alexandra Feodorovna’s maid-in-waiting, 
Mdlle Zanotti, testified as to the condition of her health 
as follows: 

‘“T have lived with her Majesty all my life; I know her 
well, and love her. It is my opinion that in recent years 
she was afflicted with what I think was hysteria. She was 
not, during the last few years, like she used to be. . 
One thing struck me in my observation of her behaviour : 
when she was among people who suited her she did absolutely 
all she liked and her heart trouble did not make itself felt 
in the slightest ; but if the situation was against her liking, 
if something was said or done against her wishes, she 
immediately began to complain about her heart. . . . She was 
intolerant of other people’s opinions in recent years, and 
could not bear any expression of thought that was contrary 
to her own views. In fact, she regarded her own opinions 
lately as infallible and binding on everyone, and those who 
ea counter to these opinions had to keep away from 

er.” 

The boy’s malady was practically incurable. But 
Alexandra Feodorovna was not the type of woman who would 
submit to fate without a struggle. She firmly believed that 
faith could move mountains. If her own prayers were of 
no avail, then she must surely be a sinner, unworthy of God’s 
hearing. She knew the weight of her sin and sought a holy 
man—a man whom God would not reject—to pray for 
herself and her son. That man was bound to come, for 
Alexis had to live—and live he would—to rule one day as 
an autocrat. And now, from the very heart of the people, 


oe 
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from amongst the lowest of the low, from the very source the 
Empress looked to for her holy man, there came the man she 
awaited—Gregory Rasputin... . 

He came to the palace exclusively as the saint, the man 
of miracle and prayer—never anything else. His de- 
bauchery and fierce eroticism he left outside the palace 
walls. 

It is true that there were lapses even in the Royal apart- 
ments, but the Empress did not notice them, because she 
did not wish to notice them. When the Tsarevich was a 
baby he had a nurse, Vishniakova, whom Rasputin seduced. 
Subsequently Vishniakova repented and confessed every- 
thing to the Empress. The Tsaritsa, however, did not 
believe her and decided that she must have joined in a 
conspiracy to slander the holy man. Equally deaf was the 
Empress to the remonstrances of her daughters’ governess, 
Tiutcheva, who asked that Rasputin might not be permitted 
to enter their apartments. The Tsar intervened, and 
Rasputin was forbidden to go there, but Tiutcheva had to 
leave the palace. 

The Tsaritsa’s faith in Rasputin’s power to save her son’s 
life was utterly blind. ‘‘ She firmly believed,’’ testified 
Mdlle Zanotti, whom I have quoted before, ‘‘ that Rasputin 
had a special power—the power of prayer; that he could 
petition God and his petition would attain the desired 
result. She attributed any improvement in the Prince’s 
condition exclusively to Rasputin’s prayer.” 

Alexis’s Swiss tutor, Gilliard, has borne witness as 
follows : 

‘““ Rasputin’s presence in the palace was intimately 
connected with the Prince’s illness. When I learnt about 
the malady, I realised the sway that the man held... . 
When she first met Rasputin, he convinced her that if 
she would appeal to him when her son was ill, he would 
pray, and God would hear his prayer. If she would believe 
in his powers, her son would live as long as the Starets 
himself lived. The Tsarevich recovered, call it what you 
will—accidental if you like, but the fact remains: Rasputin’s 
visits to her and the improvement in the Prince’s health 
coincided. Therefore she believed: she had no choice. 
This faith gave her peace of mind. She was convinced that 
Rasputin was an intermediary between herself and God, 
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because her own prayers, unaided, gave her no relief. She 
regarded Rasputin practically as a saint.” 

It is certainly a fact that more than once, before the eyes 
of the Tsar and the Tsaritsa, Rasputin’s appearance by 
the bedside of the apparently dying Alexis, had caused a 
critical change and a complete recovery. Sometimes even 
a telegram from “ Our Friend ”’ would help. 

There can be no doubt that Rasputin possessed tremen- 
dous hypnotic, magnetic powers. But did he really save 
the life of the Heir-Apparent ? The official investigator 
Sokolov—himself a staunch royalist—has made an ex- 
tremely thorough and conscientious study of every detail 
in the life of the Royal family, and these are his conclusions : 

‘ Royalists of the Rasputinite persuasion are now trying 
to assert that Rasputin had a favourable influence on the 
Heir-Apparent’s health. This is not true. His malady was 
never cured at all—much less permanently cured—and he 
still had it when he died. It is possible, of course, to 
deceive a distracted mother, quite unconsciously, two, three 
times. But it cannot be done for years on end without 
being deliberately dishonest with the mother and with one’s 
own conscience. The prince’s malady itself helped Rasputin 
in his deceit. It was always the same : it would begin with 
a bruise or other injury; a swelling would appear and 
harden ; paralysis would set in, and the boy would suffer 
terribly. By his side was Doctor Derevenko. Science did 
its work. There was a crisis, the swelling began to dis- 
appear, and the boy recovered. One can understand the 
mother’s mentality. She had faith in Rasputin, and by a 
complex psycho-pathological process attributed the result 
of the cure entirely to Rasputin and not to doctors. But 
how could Rasputin hold his sway for so many years by 
this maternal faith alone? His deceit called for an accom- 

lice. In view of the impeccable honesty of Dr. Derevenko, 
it was essential for Rasputin to have inside the palace 
either an accomplice or a blind instrument of his will, who 
would be unable to see things from a sane point of view and 
through whom the necessary information could at any 
moment be obtained ; at the back of this simpleton there 
would have to be a doctor. And so it was. Rasputin had 
a willing slave in the palace in the person of Anna Vyrubova.”’ 
Gilliard speaks of the curing of Alexis in the same strain : 
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“‘T am convinced that knowing through the medium of 
Vyrubova of the course of his illness, Rasputin appeared at 
his bedside—by arrangement with Dr. Badmayev—just 
before the crisis, after which the Tsarevich began to recover. 
Her Majesty, knowing nothing of this, was naturally more 
than once impressed and came to believe in Rasputin’s 
holiness.’’ Mdlle Zanotti echoes the same thought: ‘‘ The 
impression I formed of Rasputin’s visits in connection with 
the prince’s illness, was that he came at the precise moment 
when the critical point in his suffering had already passed.” 

However, the point at issue is not as to whether Rasputin 
had the gift of healing. The essential fact is that 1 the 
mother’s opinion he held the boy’s life in his hands and that 
because of this he completely subjugated the Tsaritsa’s will 
to his own and became her absolute master. 

What was the secret of his success ? Was it hypnotism, 
the power of his amazing eyes, the magnetism that 
seemed to radiate from him ? 

During the War, in the spring of 1915, the French 
Ambassador, Paléologue, had a meeting with Rasputin : 
the initiative, he says, emanated from Tsarskoe Selo. This 
is how he describes the Starets: ‘‘ Dark, with long stiff 
hair, thick black beard, high forehead, broad prominent 
nose and sensuous mouth. The full expression of his 
personality, however, seemed concentrated in his eyes— 
pale blue and of an altogether exceptional brilliance, depth 
and attraction. His gaze was at once piercing and caressing, 
naive and cunning, far-off and intent. When he was in 
earnest conversation his pupils seemed to radiate magnet- 
ism. This ‘holy man,’ this mystical sensualist, seemed 
to be branded with an outward mark of his abomination, 
because he carried with him a sharp animal smell, like the 
smell of a goat.” 

The President of the Duma, Rodzianko, used to say that 
it was difficult to stand ‘‘ the Holy Devil’s ”’ gaze. 

Protopopov, the Tsar’s last Minister of Interior, appointed 
by Rasputin, gives the following testimony about him before 
the Special Commission of Inquiry instituted by the 
Provisional Government: ‘‘ Needless to say, it was no 
secret to me that Rasputin frequently appeared at Court 
and was conversant with all that went on there. Subse- 
quently, when I became a Minister, when I ‘had occasion to 
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meet him, I formed an opinion as to the source of his 
influence: he was, in my view, a somewhat abnormal 
person and his eyes did indeed possess a peculiar power ; 
he could exercise hypnotic influence over certain people, 
particularly women and small children.” 

Incidentally, Protopopov himself was subject to Ras- 
putin’s hypnotic influence. But with people who were 
immune from it and did not look to Rasputin for any 
favours, the impression he created was often one of un- 
mixed repulsion. M. Gilliard, for instance, says in his 
memolrs : 

‘“‘T had not had occasion to meet the Starets since the 
time when I lived in the palace. One day, however, on my 
way out, I met him in the hall. J had time to have a good 
look at him while he was taking off his fur coat. He was a 
tall man with a worn face and extremely piercing grey-blue 
eyes looking from beneath shaggy eyebrows. He had long 
hair and a great muzhtk beard. That day he wore a light 
blue shirt of silk taken in with a belt, wide loose trousers 
and high boots. This meeting, which was our last, left me 
with an unpleasant impression which it is impossible to 
describe ; during the few seconds when our eyes met, I had 
a sharp feeling that I was in the presence of a noxious 
creature, destructively perturbing to the soul.” 

Utterly merciless in his description of Rasputin is 
V. N. Kokovtsov, the former Premier whom I have men- 
tioned before: ‘‘ When Rasputin came into my study and 
sat down in an arm-chair, I was struck by the repulsive 
expression of his eyes. Deep-seated and close-set, these 
small, steel-grey eyes seemed to be glued to me, and for a 
long time Rasputin would not turn them away, as though 
trying to exercise some hypnotic influence—though possibly 
he was merely studying me closely, as it was the first time 
he had seen me. .. . When tea was served, Rasputin seized 
a handful of biscuits, threw them into his tea and again fixed 
his lynx eyes upon me. I was getting tired of his attempts 
at hypnotism and told him, in as many words, that it was 
useless to stare so hard because his eyes had not the slightest 
effect on me. ... To my mind Rasputin was a typical 
Siberian tramp of the escaped convict type, who had 
deliberately trained himself to act the part of a simpleton 
and holy man, and acted it in accordance with rules he had 
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learnt by heart. One felt, by the look of him that only a 
convict’s jacket and the ace of diamonds! were needed to 
complete the picture. When His Majesty asked me after- 
wards what was my impression of ‘the rustic,’ I told him: 
He left a most unpleasant ‘impression.’ Throughout our 
talk, which lasted almost an hour, I felt that before me was 
a typical representative of the Siberian tramps, of the kind 
I had to deal with at the beginning of my career in the 
intermediate convict-prisons on the way to Siberia, of the 
so-called ‘I don’t remember’ men—people who concealed 
their past because of the crimes by which it was stained. 
I even added that I should not like to meet him in a dark 
lane, so repulsive was his appearance, so insincere those 
presumably hypnotic tricks he had learnt, so unconvincing 
his eccentricities, side by side with his perfectly simple and 
even sensible conversation.”’ 

And now from the years 1911-1912, this typical convict 
(according to Kokovtsov), this sensuous goat (in Paléologue’s 
eyes), this shady character (as the Dowager-Empress said) 
became a co-partner of the Autocrat of All the Russians ! 
The incurable illness of the Tsarevich, the hysterically in- 
tense will of the Empress, and the Emperor’s strange robot- 
like lack of will, combined to make Rasputin the almighty 
arbiter of the fortunes of a World Power. By the time the 
War began, Rasputin had already quite a government of his 
own—his own Cabinet, as one might say—at Tsarskoe Selo, 
in the ‘little house’’ of Alexandra Feodorovna’s closest 
friend and favourite, Anna Vyrubova. 

Vyrubova is well summed up by Gilliard, who had ob- 
served her closely : “‘ Her Majesty liked to be surrounded by 
people who completely surrendered their personality to her, 
who yielded to her and completely renounced their own will. 
These were the people she regarded as truly devoted to her. 
This was the reason for Vyrubova’s presence. Vyrubova 
was narrow, unintelligent, good-natured, very talkative, 
sentimental, mystical. She was most uneducated, and the 
Opinions she expressed were perfectly childish. She had no 
abstract ideas: only persons mattered to her. In fact, 
she was quite unable to understand things in the abstract. 
There were only bad people and good people: The former 
were enemies, the latter, friends. She was gullible to the 

1 The Russian equivalent of the broad-arrow. 
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point of stupidity, and nothing was easier than to worm one’s 
way into her heart. She liked the company of her inferiors 
and felt at home amongst such people. . . . She was very 
closely connected with Rasputin.”’ 

“In the long run,” said Mdlle Zanotti, ‘‘ there were just 
two people by the side of the Empress whom no one could 
challenge: Rasputin and Vyrubova. Apart from these two, 
no outsiders counted.”’ 


Ill. THE GREEN MEN 


At Tsarskoe, Rasputin had his own Cabinet. In St. 
Petersburg, in the Gorokhovaya Street, he held his own 
court, where day and night the antechamber was crowded 
with petitioners. High officials and bishops, bankers and 
generals, Society women and actresses, peasant women and 
muzhiks, monks and nameless tramps flocked there even to 
the number of four hundred a day. The Starets himself 
sat in the dining-room or in the study, surrounded by his 
female retinue. Sometimes, towards evening, Rasputin 
would suddenly drop everything, jump into a car and go off 
for the night on a drinking bout, visiting in turn the private 
rooms of the most fashionable restaurants and filthiest 
haunts of vice. At other times, an unexpected ’phone call 
from the palace at Tsarskoe Selo would upset all Gregory’s 
plans for the day and he would turn sober immediately— 
even when he had been drunk beyond all measure—and 
rush off, not to a cabaret, but to hold council with ‘“‘mamma’”’ 
(as he called the Empress) on matters of State. 

‘““ Many a time when I was at his house,”’ testified Prince 
Yusupov at the Inquiry, “ he was called away to Tsarskoe 
by ’phone. I would sit and wait for his return. I learnt out 
of his own mouth, and had most convincing proof, that he 
was summoned and consulted in connection with the most 
important matters of State, and on particularly serious 
occasions ; it was his choice that decided who was to be 
appointed to the most responsible military and ministerial 
posts.”’ 

To this we may add the testimony of his daughter 
Matriona: ‘‘ The most common reason for my father’s ill- 
humour was the opposition he encountered from the 
ministers, He frequently returned from the palace in a 
disturbed mood and, if asked what was the matter, would 
curse the ministers for their bad influen¢e on the Tsar. 
. . . This was also the cause of his differences with the 
Emperor.”’ 
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Rasputin’s house was watched and guarded from the 
outside by the political police, and huge sums were spent 
by successive Ministers of the Interior to have a good reliable 
informant of their own inside the “‘ Man of God’s’”’ abode. 
The Extraordinary Commission of Inquiry, which I set up 
on behalf of the Provisional Government immediately 
after the Revolution,! revealed a truly monstrous picture 
of the activities of Rasputin and his “ circle.’’ —The Empress 
and Vyrubova were surrounded by the most unconscionable 
courtiers and the most unscrupulous ministers, as well as 
by common swindlers and blackguards. Many of the latter 
were connected with the German secret service—for the 
Germans during the War were not slow to grasp their 
opportunity, and surrounded Rasputin with a close ring of 
informants and advisers. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that Rasputin was the 
pivot round which revolved the work—not merely of the 
pro-Germans—but of outright German agents. The evidence 
is overwhelming. 

Rasputin’s activities were closely watched (in the interests 
of the national defence, and at the command of the General 
Headquarters) by a Russian officer experienced in secret 
service work. His testimony during Sokolov’s investigation 
was as follows: “‘It was clear to me, as a result of my observa- 
tions and personal acquaintance with Rasputin that it was 
at his house the Germans, through their secret service, 
obtained the information they needed. At the same time, 
in all justice, I must say that I have no reason to regard 
him, personally, as a German agent, although he was, 
however, decidedly pro-German.” . . . “‘ The opinions he 
expressed were not his own—they were too lucid to be his. 
They were drummed into his head, for him to repeat.”’ 

A. N. Khvostov, a Duma member of the extreme Right, 
who was Minister of the Interior for a little while during the 
War by Rasputin’s own choice, actually decided to &zll the 
Starets on learning the contents of the secret files of his 
ministry, and even paid money out of official funds for the 
purpose! He told me himself that he knew with absolute 
certainty that the Germans were receiving the most secret 
General Headquarters information through Rasputin, and 
that it was quite impossible to keep him away from the palace. 


1 Mr, Kerensky was then Minister of Justice in that Government, 
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Prince Felix Yusupov, the man who eventually did kill 
Rasputin, said during the Inquiry : “ More than once I saw 
in his study certain men who were strange to me. They 
appeared, more often than not, when he was on his way to 
Tsarskoe Selo, or had just returned. On his return they 
promptly gathered round him, helped him to some drink, 
and always appeared to be asking him questions of some sort. 
I noticed, as I watched them, that they made written notes 
of his replies. I realised that Rasputin was a German spy. 
. . . It seems to me, however, that though his political 
activities were those of a German agent, this was not alto- 
gether deliberate and he was to some extent unconscious of 
the disastrous meaning of his actions for Russia.’’ The 
Official Investigator Sokolov reported that Yusupov had 
tried to find out from Rasputin who those strangers with 
note-books were. ‘‘ With a cunning smile,” said Yusupov, 
“Rasputin answered: ‘ They are our friends; they are 
many, particularly in Sweden: we call them the Green 
Men.’”’ Curiously enough, the Postmaster-General of the 
time, Pokhvistnev, whose duty it was to see all the tele- 
grams received by the Emperor, afterwards testified that 
he saw one addressed to the Tsaritsa and signed ‘the 
Green Man.” It was couched in prearranged allegorical 
language and argued against dismissal of the Minister of the 
Interior Protopopov. 

I have repeatedly stated, both in the Russian and foreign 
press, that Nicholas II, personally, was not striving for a 
separate peace, and had not in any way manifested any 
desire for it. He would never have looked for a separate 
peace. Of this I am perfectly convinced. Also, I have 
already stressed the fact that Alexandra Feodorovna could 
not possibly be regarded asa German. Far from wishing to 
help Wilhelm ITI, or entertaining any such thought, she 
despised him and—after the outbreak of the War—defin- 
itely hated him. Nevertheless, it is quite true, and not 
unnatural that she did not desire war in July, 1914, and 
had Rasputin been at Tsarskoe Selo to help her, she might 
even have prevented it, for during those fateful days on the 
eve of the Imperial Ukase of Mobilisation, Rasputin was 
vehemently opposed to the War. A frierkd of mine, Suk- 
hanov, Duma member for the province of Tobolsk (Rasputin’s 


home province), saw with his own eyes a telegram, 2 copy 
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of which he afterwards showed me, which the Starets had 
sent to the Emperor whilst the Grand Duke Nicholas and 
Sazonov, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, were trying to get 
the Tsar to sign the mobilisation order. ‘‘ Do not declare 
war, dismiss Nikolashka (The Grand Duke Nicholas),”’ 
such were Rasputin’s orders, followed by a prophecy: 
“Tf you declare war .. . evil will come to you and the 
Tsarevich.”” During the investigation into the murder of 
the Royal family, Rasputin’s daughter, Matriona, testified 
to the same effect: ““ My father was fiercely opposed to a 
war with Germany. When the War broke out he was lying 
wounded (by a woman named Guseva) in Tiumen. His 
Majesty sent him many telegrams, asking for counsel... . 
Father gave the strongest possible advice ‘ to stand firm ’ 
and not declare war. I was by his side myself at the time, 
and saw both the Emperor’s telegrams and my father’s wired 
replies. He was so upset by this business that his wound 
began to bleed again.”’ 

We are taken a step further, however, by the testimony 
of the officer who kept watch over Rasputin: ‘‘ I had occa- 
sion to hear him say, about the middle of 1916: ‘ Jf only 
that hussy had not poked me with a knife, there would never 
have been any war at all, I should not have permitted it.’ 
He also openly declared that it was time to end the War: 
‘I should think enough blood has been shed, the Germans are 
no longer a danger, they are weak now.’ His idea was that 
we should make peace with Germany.”’ 

But the idea of making peace did not enter Rasputin’s 
primitive mind all at once. At the beginning of the War 
he seems to have decided that ‘‘ If we must fight, let us fight 
in earnest: and the victory will be ours.’’ There are 
those who think that this was only dissimulation, a calcu- 
lated move to disarm suspicion,—the easier to lead Alex- 
andra Feodorovna a little later on to the path chosen by 
Berlin ; but I think the explanation is simpler: the desire 
for peace came as a consequence of increasing difficulties 
in the carrying on of the War. Even in the spring of 1915 
Rasputin already realised the hardships the peasants had 
to suffer owing to the War : after all, he was first and fore- 
most a peasant himself. Paléologue says that during his talk 
with Rasputin, he asked the Starets point-blank whether 
it was true he was urging the Emperor to stop fighting. The 
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Certificate issued to Captain P. P. Bulygin by the Committee of the Russian Refugees 
in Berlin, to the effect that he was sent by the Tsar’s mother, the Dowager Empress 
Maria Alexandrovna, to ascertain the fate of her son and his family in Siberia. 
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answer he received was equally frank: ‘“‘ Those who told 
you so are just idiots. I am always telling the Tsar that he 
must fight until complete victory is won. But I-am also 
telling him that the War has brought unbearable suffering 
to the Russian people. I know of villages where there is 
no one left but the blind and the wounded, the widows and 
the orphans. It is too terrible.”’ 

Even more than by these hardships, Rasputin and Alex- 
andra Feodorovna were frightened by the political diffi- 
culties. By 1916 the monarch and the nation were very 
acutely confronted with the choice: either to continue with 
the War until a common Allied victory, in which case the 
irresponsible Rasputin clique had to be removed from office 
and power, or else to preserve the “ Autocracy’’ under 
Rasputin’s direction at the cost of a separate peace. 

“It has gradually become clear,’’ said V. D. Nabokov, 
one of the most prominent Liberal leaders, “‘ that our insane 
internal policy 1s bound to lead either to separate peace or 
a palace revolution. Progressive public opinion in Russia 
has lost confidence in Nicholas II, and has come to realise 
that one cannot serve both Russia and the Tsar :—that to 
be with the Tsar is to be against Russia.”’ 

Towards the end of 1916, Prince G. E. Lvov, the future 
Prime Minister of the Provisional Government, and at that 
time head of the Union of the Zemstvos and Boroughs,? 
wrote... “In addition to destroying national unity, 
they (i.e. the Protopopov-Vyrubova clique) are persistently 
paving the way to a dishonourable peace, so that it is our 
duty to say to them: ‘you are the mortal enemies of 
Russia and of the Monarchy and you have brought the 
Russian State to the edge of an abyss.’ ”’ 

Prince Lvov’s words expressed the feelings of the entire 
radical and democratic Russian public. But if we were to 
pass from the municipal and rural self-government institu- 
tions, from the co-operatives and the Trade Unions, to the 
Society drawing-rooms of St. Petersburg, to the Guards 
Officers’ clubs, the Grand Ducal palaces and even the sleep- 
tng-cars of the personal retinue of the Commander-in-Chief, 


1 This union of the rural and municipal local authorities was the principal 
body that organised army supplies, hospitals, etc. duting the War, the 
government organisations having proved hopelessly bureaucratic and in- 
adequate from the very beginning. 
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Emperor Nicholas II—we should find there, towards the 
end of 1916, identically the same thoughts and feelings. 
The protests of the Grand Dukes, the murder of Rasputin, 
the preparations for a palace revolution, were only varying 
manifestations of a single main phenomenon: everyone, 
even to the courtiers, was convinced that the afflicted 
Empress was leading Russia to destruction. 

General Dubensky, who belonged to the Tsar’s suite 
during the War in his capacity of the official military 
historian attached to the Headquarters, disclosed before 
the Extraordinary Commission of Inquiry an amazing 
picture of the feelings that prevailed amongst the courtiers 
and the officers of the Guard. ‘‘ The people with whom I 
was acquainted were entirely antagonistic to Rasputin. 
He was an object of contempt and hatred. I myself thought 
that it was all disastrous for Russia. We were all morally 
depressed. I have often discussed with Prince Orlov 
(head of the Emperor’s mobile secretariat, who was afterwards 
sent into exile) the inadmissibility of a man like that exercis- 
ing such an influence. You are probably aware that Orlov 
took this matter very much to heart. Drenteln, the 
Sovereign’s aide-de-camp, was equally concerned. As for 
Admiral Nilov (the Emperor's Flag-Captain), he spoke of 
Rasputin with intense hatred, and being a hot-head, cursed 
him in terrible, unprintable language. The same can be 
said of Count Fredericks (the Tsar’s Chamberlain). Every- 
one I knew, in fact, even the A.D.C.s—except, perhaps, 
Sablin—were against Rasputin. . . . The dramatic part of 
the situation was that the Empress herself was accused of 
being deeply involved in furthering German interests ; 
everyone thought that she wanted peace and did not want 
to fight against Germany. Rasputin was regarded definitely 
as the paid servant of Germany. In January, particularly, 
I remember everyone talking, now of Rasputin, now of the 
Tsaritsa’s connivance; I was pestered by everyone, even 
by my own family, telling me that Rasputin had been bought 
by the enemy. I expect you remember yourself the kind of 
talk that went on everywhere. It was the same story if 
I came out of my study to see my children and their friends 
that came to the house. These friends were people of the 
highest Society, I might say, for one of my sons is a Lycée? 

1 One of the most aristocratic educational ipstitutions of the Empire. 
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graduate, and had numerous Lycée friends ; the other was in 
the Horse Guards, and he brought home numerous Guards- 
men. Nilov used to say the same as myself: I cannot 
believe she is a traitress, but it is evident that she is in 
sympathy with them. . . . Prince Orlov himself said to 
me that the Empress ought to be sent away somewhere— 
to Livadia or anywhere else, so long as she stopped there, 
otherwise there would be a tremendous crash. There was 
also talk of locking her up in a convent.”’ 

When Admiral Nilov of the Imperial suite spoke of it 
being “evident’’ that the Empress had pro-German 
sympathies, what are we to understand ? 

It was evident, first of all, that the army and the nation 
no longer existed so far as the Empress was concerned— 
there was only her son and her duty to preserve inviolate 
the autocratic system of government for his sake. It was 
also evident that there were no lengths to which the Tsaritsa 
would not go in the struggle for power which she waged on 
behalf of Alexis. Everyone thought that Rasputin and his 
hidden directors were leading the Tsaritsa towards a separate 
peace. 

Yusupov questioned Rasputin as to his attitude towards 
separate peace and subsequently testified about it as follows: 
““T have heard him say ‘this war ought not to continue, 
time it was ended, enough blood shed.’ He said it repeatedly, 
unequivocally. Once I asked him what was the attitude of 
the people in Tsarskoe Selo to this question, and he said : 
‘ Not much attitude about at. There are bad men, of course, 
telling them otherwise ; but never mind—I will have my way 
in the end. I am always squabbling with the emperor. . . 
He is never the man for such a big job. Now the Tsaritsa— 
she 1s a statesmanltke ruler. Everything ought to be handed 
over to her—for her to rule. Everything would come nght 
then. It ts the will of the peoble.’”’ 

This ‘‘ will of the people ’’ was very nearly fulfilled by the 
Tsar’s last Minister of the Interior, Protopopov, who, after 
Rasputin’s death, became his “deputy”? in Alexandra 
Feodorovna’s eyes, since he conversed with the spirit of the 
‘“ Man of God,” and even saw Jesus Christ in person standing 
behind the back of the Tsaritsa’s chair ! | 

Beneath the mask of a man possessed, Protopopov retained 
a sober and cunning brain. | 
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Whilst under Bolshevist arrest, he was transferred to a 
State infirmary for nervous diseases, and was occasionally 
allowed to go out to the private house of a Mrs. Ryss, the 
wife of a prominent Russian journalist, who looked after 
the political prisoners (including the former ministers) on 
behalf of the “‘ Political Red Cross ’’ organisation. 

It was at Mrs. Ryss’s flat, therefore, during friendly talks 
in the summer of 1918, that Protopopov frankly expounded 
the peace plan he had conceived as far back as in 1916. 

In the summer of that year, Protopopov visited the 
Allied capitals at the head of the Russian Parliamentary 
Delegation. On the way back he stopped behind in Stock- 
holm and had a talk with a representative of the German 
Foreign Office. (Incidentally, it is worthy of note that 
‘amongst his associates in Stockholm was the self-same 
Swedish banker, Aschberg, who was subsequently, in 1917, 
an intermediary in the transfer of German money to Lenin.) 
Although in his talks with the Ryss family Protopopov was 
at pains to stress that “the question of separate peace 
was not raised,”’ the settlement he desired was very little 
different. His idea was that Russia should give the Allies 
several months’ notice that she would be unable to continue 
with the War and that upon a certain date the Government 
would give orders to cease fire. During the intervening 
months Russia and the Allies would have to conduct negotia- 
tions with Germany, which, in the circumstances, could 
hardly be inconclusive. If the Allies refused to negotiate, 
Russia would still abandon the War on the date indicated 
by concluding peace with Germany. In that case Russia 
would become a neutral State. 

While these plans of making Russia a neutral State by 
1917 were maturing, the Tsaritsa was already separated 
from the nation by an abysmal breach. Rasputin, standing 
by the bedside of her sick child, had already opened the 
door to martyrdom both to the unhappy mother and to the 
whole family. 


IV. SUGGESTION AT A DISTANCE 


The Tsaritsa, Rasputin, Vyrubova, Protopopov are the 
characters that stand out clearly. But what of the Tsar ? 
What part did Nicholas II play in the unfolding drama ? 
Where was Jus “ autocratic will.’’ 

There was neither a will, nor an autocrat. Just a strange, 
will-less, robot-like human being, carrying out the wishes 
of another person, his wife, who had an overwhelming, 
decisive influence over him in times of crisis. Alexandra 
Feodorovna’s letters to Emperor Nicholas IT at the General 
Headquarters disclose with pitiless, crushing precision the 
true reasons for the disaster that befell her family, the 
Monarchy and all Russia. 

First and foremost the Empress wanted to force the Tsar 
to be a true autocrat. Her letters show this clearly.} 
‘“‘. . . Forgive me, precious One, but you know you are too 
kind and gentle—sometimes a good loud voice can do 
wonders, and a severe look—do, my love, be more decided 
and sure of yourselfi—you know perfectly well what is right, 
and when you do not agree and are right, bring your 
opinion to the front and let it weigh against the rest. They 
(1.e. the ministers) must remember more who you are and 
that first they must turn to you... .” “... You think 
me a meddlesome bore, but a woman feels and sees things 
sometimes clearer than my too humble sweetheart. 
Humility is God’s greatest gift—but a Sovereign needs to 
show his will more often. Be more sure of yourself and go 
ahead—never fear, you won’t say too much. .. .”’ 

And again: “‘. . . The ministers all squabbling amongst 
each other at a time when all ought to work together and 
forget their personal offences—have as aim the welfare of 


1 These letters were written in somewhat indifferent English and have been 
published in England in the original form. To render the reading a little 
easier we have here corrected certain obvious slips, extended a few abbrevia- 
tions and also changed a few words which were used in the Russian sense, so 
that their meaning would be obscure to the English reader. (Trans.) 
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their Sovereign & Country—it makes me rage... . If 
you could only be severe, my love... they must hear 
your voice & see displeasure in yr. eyes ; they are too much 
accustomed to your gentle, forgiving kindness. 

‘“‘ Sometimes a word gently spoken carries far—but at a 
time, such as we are now living through, one needs to hear 
your voice uplifted in protests & reprimand when they 
continue not obeying yr. orders, when they dawdle in 
carrying them out. They must learn to tremble before 
you—you remember Mr. Philippe & Gregory say the same 
thing too... .” 

However, although it was important to know how to hold 
the others in fear and trembling, it was also necessary to 
learn to obey Gregory Rasputin ! 

‘‘ |. . No, hearken unto our Friend, believe Him, He 
has yr. interest & Russia’s at heart—it is not for nothing 
God sent Him to us—only we must pay more attention to 
what He says—His words are not lightly spoken—& the 
importance of having not only His prayers, but His advice— 
is great . . .”. On no account must Rasputin’s advice be 
disregarded: ‘...I am haunted by our Friend’s wish & 
know it will be fatal for us & the country if not fulfilled. 
He means what He says, when He speaks so seriously—He 
was much against yr. going to Lvov & Przemysl—it was 
too soon, we see it now—was much against the War—was 
against summoning of the Duma....’ ‘“... Please 
listen to His advice when spoken so gravely & which gave 
snes sleepless nights—one fault & we shall all have to pay 
orit....” 

No one who refused to obey Rasputin ought to be allowed 
to be a minister: ‘‘ Forgive me, but I don’t like the choice 


of the Minister of War (General Polivanov), . . . is he not 
our Friend’s enemy, as that brings bad luck? ...” ‘‘ Our 
Friend again dined with Shakhovskoy (a minister) and likes 
him—He can influence him for the good... . There is 


another minister I don’t like in his place, Shcheglovitov 
(to speak to, pleasant) he does not heed to your orders & 
whenever a petition comes wh. he thinks our Friend brought, 
he won’t do it & not long ago tore one of yours up again... .”’ 
In another letter she wrote: ‘“‘. . . He gave this message 
for you, that you are to pay less attention to what people 
will say to you, not let yourself be influenced by them but 
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use yr. own instinct & go by that, to be more sure of yourself 
& not listen too much nor give in to others who know less 
than you. The times are so serious & grave, that all your 
own personal wisdom is needed & yr. soul must guide you. 
He regrets you did not speak to Him more about all you 
think & were intending to do & speak about with yr. 
ministers & the changes you were thinking of making. He 
prays so hard for you and Russia & can help more when you 
speak to Him frankly. . . . About Samarin (the newly- 
appointed Procurator of the Holy Synod) I am much more 
than sad, simply in despair ; just one of Ella’s (the Tsaritsa’s 
sister) not good, very bigoted clique, bosom friend of 
Sophie Iv. Tyutchev . . . and he is against us, once against 
Gregory.” 

While he was at the General Headquarters, Nicholas II 
escaped from under the hypnotic influence of his wife and 
the Starets. The Tsaritsa fought against this. 

‘*.,. He was so much against yr. going to the Headquarters, 
because people get round you there & make you do things, 
wh. would have been better not done. ... I am not speaking 
because of a selfish feeling, but that here I feel quieter about 
you & there am in constant dread what one is concocting— 
you see I have absolutely no faith in N. (the Grand Duke 
Nicholas)—know him to be far fr. clever & having gone 
against a Man of God’s, his work can’t be blessed, nor his 
advice be good.—When Gregory heard in town yesterday 
before He left, that Samarin was appointed,—He was in 
utter despair, as He, the last evening here, a week ago to-day, 
begged you not to replace Sabler just now, but that soon one 
might perhaps find the right man—& now the Moscow set 
will be like a spider’s net around us. Our Friend’s enemies 
are ours, & Shcherbatov (the new Minister of the Interior) 
will make one with them, I feel sure. . . . Tell him (Samarin) 
severely, with a strong & decided voice that you forbid any 
intrigues against our Friend or talks about Him, or the 
slightest persecution, otherwise you will not keep him ; that 
a true Servant dare not go against a man his Sovereign » 
respects and venerates. 

“ . . Wewomen have the instinct of the right sometimes, 
Deary, & you know my love for yr. country wh. has become 
mine. You know what this war is to me in every sense—& 
that the man of God who prays incessantly for you, might 
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be in danger again of persecution—that God would not for- 
give us our weakness & sin in not protecting Him....”’ 
‘*,.. Our first Friend (Philippe) gave me that Image with 
the bell to warn me against those that are not right & it will 
keep them fr. approaching, I shall feel it & thus guard you 
from them.—Even the family feel this & therefore try & get 
at you alone, when they know it’s something not right & I 
wont approve of. It’s none of my doings, God wishes your 
poor wify to be your help, Gregory always says so & Mr. 
Philippe too & I might warn you in time if I knew things... .” 
In spite of all, the Government, which had been recon- 
structed after the rout in Galicia and the loss of Poland, was 
definitely anti-Rasputin in feeling ; so the Tsaritsa wrote : 
‘‘,.. Ifthey only knew how they harm you instead of helping 
you, blind people with their hatred against Gregory! You 
remember in ‘ Les Amis de Dieu’ it says, a country can- 
not be lost whose Sovereign is guided by a man of God’s. 
Oh let Him guide you more.”’ Equally annoying was the 
Duma: “‘... Now the Duma is to come together in August 
& our Friend begged you several times to do it as late as 
possible & not now....’”’ “... Never forget that you ave & 
must remain autocratic Emperor,—we are not ready for a 
constitutional government, N’s fault & Witte’s it was that 
the Duma exists & it has caused you more worry than 


93 


joy... 

While the Empress was thus opposing the Ministers and 
the Duma on Rasputin’s behalf, there came into the hands 
of the Government an official report of the ‘‘ Man of 
God’s ’”’ drunken orgy in a fashionable Moscow restaurant. 
“ Ah dear, he is not an honest man,’’ wrote the Tsaritsa on 
this occasion, referring to General Dzhunkovsky, Under- 
Secretary for the Interior in charge of the police, ‘‘ he has 
shown that vile, filthy paper (against our Friend) to Dmitry 
(the Tsar’s cousin) who repeated all to Paul (the Tsar’s 
uncle).’’ “‘ If we let our Friend be persecuted, we & our 
country shall suffer for it... .’’ “. ..Ah my Love, when 
at last will you thump with your hand upon the table & 
scream at Dzhunkovsky & others when they act wrongly. 
One does not fear you—& one must—they must be frightened 
of you, otherwise all sit upon us & it’s enough Deary—don’t 
let me speak in vain.’’ 

When things went badly at the Front and it was felt the 
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Duma ought to be summoned the Tsaritsa opposed the idea : 
«,. Deary, I heard that that horrid Rodzianko (President 
of the Duma) & others went to Goremykin to beg the Duma 
to be at once called together—oh please dont, its not their 
business, they want to discuss things not concerning them 
& bring more discontent—they must be kept away—lI 
assure you only harm will arise—they speak too much. 

“Russia, thank God, is not a constitutional country, 
tho’ those creatures try to play a part & meddle in affairs.”’ 

In August, 1915, after much secret persuasion, the Tsar 
decided to dismiss the Grand Duke Nicholas from the post 
of Commander-in-Chief and to assume supreme command 
himself. The Empress, beyond herself with joy, took this 
opportunity for writing quite a treatise on autocratic rule : 
‘“T cannot find words to express all I want to—my heart is 
far too full. . . . You have fought this great fight for your 
country & throne—alone & with bravery & decision. Never 
have they seen such firmness in you before & it cannot 
remain without good fruit. 

“Do not fear for what remains behind—one must be 
severe & stop all at once. . . . Being firm is the only saving 
—TI know what it costs you & have & do suffer hideously for 
you. Forgive me, I beseech you, my Angel, for having left 
you no peace & worried you so much—but I too well know 
yr. marvellously gentle character—& you had to shake it off 
this time, had to win your fight alone against all... . 
God anointed you at your coronation, He placed you where 
you stand & you have done your duty, be sure, quite sure of 
this & He forsaketh not His anointed. Our Friend’s prayers 
arise night & day for you to Heaven & God will hear them. 
It is the beginning of the glory of yr. reign. He (Rasputin) 
said so & I absolutely believe it... .” 

The Tsar was urged to put his trust in God, but also 

. remember to comb your hair before all difficult talks 
& decisions : the little comb (given by Rasputin) will bring 
its help. ...’’ In fact, the Tsaritsa attached great im- 
portance to all sorts of charms. ‘‘ Remember to keep the 
Image in yr. hand again and several times comb yr. hair 
with His comb before Cabinet sittings.’’ Or, in another 
letter: “. . . My Image of yesterday, of 1911, with the bell 
has indeed helped me to ‘ feel’ people—at first I did not 
pay enough attention, did not trust to my opinion, but 
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now I see the Image & our Friend have helped me to 
grasp people quickly. And the bell would ring if 
they came with bad intentions & wld. keep them fr. 
approaching me...” 

When, under pressure from his wife, Nicholas II intro- 
duced several unpopular measures, the Tsaritsa was prompt 
in expressing her approval: “‘ . . . Go on being energetic, 
Sweetheart, use your broom—show them your energetic, 
sure, firm side wh. they have not seen enough. Now is the 
fight to show them who you are & that you have had enough 
—tried with gentleness & kindness, but they did not take, 
now you will show the contrary, the Master-will. 7 
And the next day she wrote again: “. . . How they all 
need to feel an izvon will & hand—you ‘are the Lord & 
Master in Russia & God Almighty placed you there & they 
shall bow down before your wisdom & firmness. .. . 

In September, 1915, when the Tsar was about to dismiss 
certain ministers of whom Rasputin did not approve, the 
Tsaritsa wrote: “. . . I fully believe in our Friend’s words 
that the glory of your reign is coming, ever since you stuck 
to your decision, against everybody’s wish—and we see the 
good result. Continue thus, full of energy and wisdom, 
feeling more sure of yourself and heeding less to the 
advice of others. . . . You are the master . . . they are 
nothing and you are all, anointed by God... . All my 
thoughts are with you, Sweetheart, and those odious 
ministers, whose opposition makes me rage—God help you 
to impress them with yr. firmness and knowledge of the 
situation and yr. great disapproval of their behaviour— 
wh. at such a moment is nothing else but treacherous. .. .”’ 

The ministers were dismissed, Rasputin’s will was fulfilled. 
The Tsaritsa was satisfied for a while: “ It is quite funny 
to have, ‘ for the time being,’ no affairs to write about, nor 
bore you with.” 

In the same way, Rasputin guided the Tsaritsa’s policy 
in matters of high military policy: “ Our friend was 
always against this war, saying the Balkans were not worth 
the world to fight about and that Serbia would be as un- 
grateful as Bulgaria proved itself.’’ 

Rasputin’ Ss advice extended even to purely strategic 
matters: “‘ Give me news whenever you can, as I shall 
anxiously follow your journey (along the Front) ; I know 
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you won’t risk anything & remember what He said about 
Riga.” And again: ‘‘ Our Friend, whom we (the Empress 
and Vyrubova) saw yesterday evening, when he sent you 
the telegram, was afraid that, if we had not a big army to 
pass through Roumania, we might be caught in a trap from 
behind. ... That is a good plan, you intend sending the 
guards later to Bessarabia. .. .’”’ A little later she wrote : 
« ,. Sweet Angel, long to ask heaps about yr. plan 
concerning Roumania, our Friend is so anxious to know....”’ 

Neither did Rasputin shrink from direct interference with 
military operations: “. . . Now, before I forget, I must 
give you over a message from our Friend, prompted by what 
He saw in the night. He begs you to order that one should 
advance near Riga, says it is necessary, otherwise the 
Germans will settle down so firmly through all the winter 
that it will cost endless bloodshed and trouble to make them 
move—now it will take them aback that we should succeed 
in making them retrace their steps—he says this is just now 
the most essential thing and begs you seriously to order ours 
to advance, he says we can and we must and I was to write 
it to you at once. .. .”’ 

Moreover, the Starets insisted on getting the fullest and 
most secret information concerning the military position : 
“. , . Our Friend is always praying & thinking of the war 
—He says we are to tell him at once if there is anything 
particular—so she (Vyrubova) told him about the fog, & 
He scolded for not having said it at once—says no more 
fogs will disturb. .. .” 

When the time came to let the Premier Goremykin retire 
(by reason of his tottering age) it was the Starets again who 
began to look for his successor: “.. . Our Friend told me 
to wait about the old man (Goremykin) until he has seen 
Uncle Khvostov on Thursday, what impression he will have 
of him. . . . In town one grumbles again so awfully 
against dear old Goremykin ; so despairing. . . . To-morrow 
Gregory sees old Khvostov & then I see him in the evening— 
He wants to tell his impression, if a worthy successor to 
Goremykin. . . .” 

Khvostov, however, was rejected, and Rasputin definitely 
decided to ‘‘ push’ Stiirmer for the Premiership: ‘‘ Lovy, 
I don’t know, but I should s#ill think of Stiirmer—his head 
Is plenty fresh enough. . . . Sttirmer would do for a time. 
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. . . He very much values Gregory, wh. is a great thing.” 
Needless to say, Stiirmer was eventually appointed. 

As the war went on, the Tsar became more compliant 
month by month, resisting Rasputin’s will less and less. 
In January, 1916, the Tsar returned to the capital and in 
less than two weeks approved all the decisions of the 
Tsaritsa-Rasputin-Vyrubova triumvirate. Stiirmer was 
appointed, the bishops who displeased Rasputin’s hench- 
man, the Metropolitan Bishop Pitirim, were thrown out 
of the Synod, and the most secret military plans were 
disclosed to the Tsaritsa (and therefore to Rasputin). 

Once having got into power, however, that cunning old 
statesman, Stiirmer, began to shake off Rasputin’s influence. 
Thereupon the Empress wrote to the Tsar that “‘ he has not 
seen our Friend a long time and has lost his bearings.’ 
The fate of the new Premier was sealed. A search for other 
candidates began. 

In the autumn of the same year, with the aid of Rasputin 
and his accomplice the Tibetan magician Badmayev, 
Protopopov was introduced into the Tsaritsa’s “ circle.”’ 
Hitherto a moderate liberal and Vice-President of the Duma, 
Protopopov now joined the Rasputin clique, was to every- 
body’s surprise appointed Minister of the Interior, and began 
to wage war on the Duma and on all other public bodies : 
“Our Friend and Kalinin (as Protopopov was nicknamed 
within Alexandra Feodorovna’s circle} entreat you to close 
the Duma... . Send off the Duma quicker... . Remember 
always our Friend’s dream. ... You need not receive 
anybody else except Protopopov. .. .” 

When hatred of Rasputin throughout the country reached 
fever-pitch, this was one more proof of his holiness in the 
Tsaritsa’s eyes. ‘‘ Like Christ,’’ she wrote to the Tsar, “‘ he 
is being persecuted by the scribes and the pharisees.”’ 

Gradually the business of ruling the State passed entirely 
into the hands of the Empress, who had daily consultations 
with Rasputin in the “ little house’’ of Anna Vyrubova, 
almost next door to the palace at Tsarskoe Selo. 

During the winter of 1916, when the food situation became 
very grave, the Tsaritsa decided to solve the problem her- 
self, without communicating with the General Head- 
quarters: ‘ Forgive me for what I have done,”’ she wrote 
to the Tsar, forwarding for his signature an Ukase authoris- 
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ing Protopopov to take over control of the nation’s food 
supply, “ but I had to do it—our Friend said it was absolutely 
necessary. ... I had to take this step upon myself, as 
Gregory says Protopopov will have all in his hands & 
finish up all the Unions, & by that will save Russta.”’ 

Indignation against Protopopov in the Duma, in the State 
Council, and throughout the country, was rapidly growing, 
and early in December, 1916, the Empress and Vyrubova 
went to General Headquarters to defend their favourite 
minister. They were backed by a telegram from Rasputin, 
saying: ‘‘ My pledge is Kalinin himself. Give power to 
one man so he can use brains.’’ “ Kalinin ’’ was saved and 
the Tsaritsa came back satisfied: “‘ You have said yr. say 
& had yr. fight about Protopopov & it shall not be in vain 
we have suffered—stick to him, be firm, don’t givein. ... 
I suffer over you as over a tender, soft-hearted child—who 
needs guiding, but listens to bad advisers whilst a Man of 
God tells him what to do... .” 

A little later she wrote, on the question of proroguing 
the Duma: “ Our Friend asked you to shut it—Ania and 
I wrote it to you.... Be Peter the Great, John the 
Terrible, Emperor Paul... .” 

And finally: ‘‘ We are at war with them all, and we must 
be firm.” 


V. THE EFFACEMENT OF THE TSAR 


We are at war with them all! The Tsaritsa and Rasputin 
were indeed at war with the people, the army, the Grand 
Dukes and the whole of Russia. 

And what of the Tsar ? Whose side did he take ? What 
was he doing at that time? To this we find an answer in 
the memoirs of V. N. Kokovtsov. 

On the 19th January, 1917, the former Premier saw 
Emperor Nicholas II for the last time. ‘‘I shall never 
forget this last meeting of ours,’’ he writes, ‘‘ and the impres- 
sion which this meeting has left will never fade in my 
memory. ... The Sovereign received me immediately. 
When I came into his study, he was standing by the window 
very near to the door which I entered, and there he remained 
during our talk, instead of walking over to his writing-desk 
and asking me to sit down as was his wont. I had an impres- 
sion that the door leading to the dressing-room was ajar 
(which had never been the case before) and that someone 
was Standing behind it. This may have been no more than 
an ulusion, but the feeling never left me throughout the 
interview. The Tsar’s outward appearance appalled me so 
much that I did not have the heart to ask him about his 
health. During the twelve months that I had not seen him, 
he had become simply unrecognisable. His face was terribly 
thin and drawn and covered all over with little wrinkles. 
The eyes, usually so velvety, and of dark brown colour, 
seemed to have faded, and wandered about aimlessly from 
one object to another, instead of being attentively fixed, 
as they used to be, on the person to whom the Tsar was 
speaking. The whites of them were strongly tinged with 
yellow ; the dark iris had lost its colour, to become grey, 
almost lifeless. . . . The expression of His Majesty’s face 
was somehow forlorn. A forced, sad smile never left his 
lips. . . . He heard me out with the same tortured smile, 
his eyes wandering strangely in all directions. I then asked 
His Majesty whether he would be graciously pleased to give 
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me any immediate instructions in connection with the work 
he was entrusting to me. This question (which I considered 
extremely simple, because it never entered my head that 
he, with his splendid memory, could have forgotten what 
his Minister of the Interior told him only two or three days 
ago), threw His Majesty into a state of helpless confusion, 
which was quite inexplicable; that strange, tortured, 
expressionless smile—almost unconscious, I should imagine 
—would not leave his face, and he stared at me as though 
seeking some assistance and wishing me to remind him of 
something that had completely escaped his memory.” 
When Kokovtsov finally reminded the Tsar, ... “ His 
Majesty was absolutely lost, and looked at me in silence for 
a long time, as though collecting his thoughts and searching 
his memory for something that had just this minute escaped 
it. Finally, after a long silence, which seemed as though it 
would never end at all, His Majesty answered, though still 
with that helpless smile. . . . And he was still smiling 
helplessly when he shook my hand and personally opened 
for me the door to the ante-chamber.’’ 

The former Premier was deeply shaken by the Tsar’s 
appearance. In the ante-chamber he met Count Bencken- 
dorff, the Lord High Marshal, and Botkin, the Tsar’s 
physician. .. . ‘‘ Even now, after all these years, I can 
say that tears were literally choking me. [I turned to 
Botkin and said: ‘ Do you mean to say you cannot see the 
condition His Majesty isin? He is on the verge of mental 
disorder, if not already afflicted.’ .. .”’ 

““T still hold the same conviction,’’ writes Kokovtsov 
further on: ‘‘I believe that at the time referred to, the 
Tsar was deeply afflicted, and I doubt whether he really 
understood—temporarily at least—what went on around 
him. Be that as it may, I can only say that I do not 
remember ever having been so distressed as when [I left the 
Tsar’s presence after this our last meeting, only five weeks 
before the February Revolution, which swept away all that 
I held dear and carried the Emperor to his tragic end on 
the night of the 16th July, 1918, in Ekaterinburg.’’ 

This testimony as to the Tsar’s condition on the eve of 
the collapse of the Monarchy, which reads almost like a 
medical report on a mental case, was first published in the 
autumn of 1933. 
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On the 7th January (New Style’), 1917, the French 
Ambassador, Paléologue, also saw the Emperor for the last 
time. His impression was the same. After a long conversa- 
tion, Paléologue left the Tsar . . . “‘ feeling very sad and 
perturbed. All his words, and particularly the long lapses 
of silence, his distorted unseeing eyes, wandering thoughts— 
his entire strange and over-tired appearance—confirmed the 
idea I had had for some months that the Tsar already felt 
he was being carried away by fate, that he no longer had 
any faith in his own mission and activities, that he had 
inwardly abdicated, as it were, and was reconciled with the 
thought of an impending catastrophe, and prepared for 
martyrdom.’ This impression of Paléologue’s is exactly 
identical with the account given me by an officer who had 
seen the Emperor at the Front shortly before the Revolu- 
tion. The Tsar had inspected their division and had visited 
the officers’ club. My informant was horrified by his looks 
and behaviour: the Emperor was almost an automaton, 
with an absent, unseeing gaze, as though he had lost the gift 
of independent action. 

This unhealthy, abnormal state of the Tsar during the 
last few weeks before his abdication is sometimes explained 
by his fatalistic outlook, by the realisation that he was 
doomed, and sometimes by overwork pure and simple. I 
wonder if this explanation is sufficient ? In the summer of 
1917, when I had occasion to meet him in the Alexandrovsky 
Palace of Tsarskoe Selo, and when he was under observation 
by my subordinates, the Tsar was once more hale and 
healthy—even gay, occasionally. 

It is important to keep in mind that during the last 
few years of his life Rasputin was often quite open 
in expressing his annoyance with Nicholas II. He 
quarrelled with the Tsar, and even shouted at him. All 
those enigmatic telegrams, the Tsaritsa’s hypnotic letters, 
combs, icons, and charmed walking-sticks were of no avail : 
somehow, in some way, Rasputin could never rely on the 
Tsar as he could on the Empress. One of the shadiest 
members of that mysterious band which surrounded Ras- 
putin, the reckless adventurer Manasevich-Manuilov, who 
had acted as intermediary between the Starets and the 
Premier Stiirmer, was able to tell some very interesting 

1 The Russian calendar was thirteen days behind the English. (Trans.) 
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things to the Provisional Government Commission about the 
attitude of “ the Man of God ”’ to the Monarch: “ Rasputin 
considered that the Tsar was not to be relied upon. .. .” 
According to his description, the Tsar told lies: ‘ he might 
make the sign of the Cross! for you, and do it a dozen times, 
and still tell you a lie—no good trusting his word. He has 
fooled me thousands of times. There was one case which 
was important for me, so I told him to make the sign 
of the Cross—which he did; then I said—you’ll cheat me 
again, my good fellow,—and called in the Princesses 
and told him to make the Sign in their presence for 
witnesses—which he did again; and in this case he really 
kept his promise ! ’—From this you will see that he regarded 
the Tsar as most untrustworthy. ...”’ “ Another thing 
Rasputin discussed was the strengthening of the State 
Council group by men belonging to the political Right : 
‘What damned good is it?’ was his comment, ‘ Right, 
Left, it’s all the same, papa (the Tsar) simply doesn’t 
understand the position! He was always stressing that the 
Tsar was nouse. At the bottom of his heart he was planning 
a Regency.” | 

President of the Commission: ‘‘ Do you mean deposing 
Nicholas II and having Alexandra Feodorovna as Regent ? ”’ 

Manuilov: ‘‘ That was implied. He was a very canny 
man and did not commit himself.”’ 

The Official Investigator, Sokolov, recorded that Yusupov 
spoke of Rasputin’s hatred for the Emperor, of the insults 
he uttered against him. “I will not repeat these words of 
Rasputin’s,”’ he wrote, “ but can quite understand why 
Yusupov described him asa monster.’’ Rasputin’s opinion of 
the Tsar as compared with the Tsaritsa, also spoken in Yusu- 

ov’s presence, has already been mentioned above: ‘‘ He 
the Tsar) is never the man for such a job ; now the [saritsa 
—she is a wise ruler. All the power should be in her hands 
—for her to rule—then everything would come right. This 
is the will of the people.” 

Clearly the Tsar was beginning to be a nuisance, a danger- 
ous obstacle in the way of the carrying out of the “ states- 
manlike plan’’ of the Rasputin clique and its hidden 
directors. The danger was real, because the courtiers, the 


1 A Russian custom when asserting the truth; about equivalent to an 
Englishman’s bearing evidence ‘‘ on the Bible.’’ (Trans.) 
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Grand Dukes, the Guards and the Duma, were not content 
with a passive hatred of the monster who had taken posses- 
sion of the Tsaritsa’s will, but were actually preparing to 
set aside the Empress herself from any participation in the 
affairs of the nation. These plans were bound to be known 
to Rasputin. It was therefore essential for him to paralyse 
the Emperor’s will and to keep him well under control and 
close supervision. This was probably the reason for his 
wish to transfer the General Headquarters to Tsarskoe Selo. 

Rasputin, however, was not the only miracle man that 
stood by the sick-bed of the Heir-Apparent. At the back 
of him there was the Tibetan wizard, Badmayev, whose 
activities (as described by Gilliard) have already been 
referred to. | 

Badmayev, the most active element of the entire Rasputin 
affair, treated his patients with herbs, roots and balms ; 
he did, genuinely, know “‘ the ancient healing secrets of the 
Dalai Lama’s land,’’ and had many patients in St. Peters- 
burg, whose faith in him was implicit. One of them, 
incidentally, was Protopopov, and it was the Doctor who 
introduced the future minister to Rasputin. In a moment 
of indiscretion the Starets spoke to Yusupov about Bad- 
mayev's roots and herbs, and said that they could “ cause 
mental paralysis as well as stop or aggravate hemorrhage.”’ 
The latter was precisely the Tsarevich Alexis’s complaint. 
And what more terrible example could there be of Bad- 
mayev's ‘‘ medical activities’’ in the former sphere than 
the Emperor, with his helpless smile and wandering eyes, 
who kept forgetting the subject of his conversation with the 
former Premier ? 

At the time I am speaking of—January and February, 
1917—-Rasputin was already dead, but everything at Tsar- 
skoe went on exactly as though he were alive. The “‘ Man 
of God’s’’ earthly deputy, Protopopov, was staging the 
last act of a fantastic medieval drama. The Emperor, whose 
will was no longer his own, was telling people that he 
believed “‘the Empress only’; the Empress, full of 
exceptional energy and intense will-power, was already 
practically “‘ Catherine II,” since by a secret Ukase of the 
Tsar she was the virtual ruler. 

It was now to the Empress that the Ministers came with 
their reports. Even when the Tsar stayed at Tsarskoe for 
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some considerable time (after the murder of Rasputin), 
no important matters were decided without her aid. She 
had now but one aim, to preserve inviolate the autocratic 
form of government for her son Alexis, who must live and 
reign. The Grand Dukes were exiled to their country seats 
or scattered about the remotest provinces ; public bodies 
working for the national defence (‘‘ The Unions’’) were 
marked down for dissolution; the Duma was also to be 
dissolved. ‘‘ We are at war with them all, and we must be 
firm.’ Rasputin dead proved stronger than Rasputin 
living : in his name Tsarskoe Selo broke its last links with 
the army and the nation: . . . for ever. 


VI. THE SUICIDE OF THE MONARCHY 


On the roth (23rd) February, 1917, Rodzianko, the Duma 
President, made his last report to the Tsar: his last attempt 
to save the Monarchy. The Emperor heard Rodzianko’s 
written report, and then, after a moment of strained silence, 
said to him: 

‘* Still demanding Protopopov’s dismissal ? ”’ 

‘“Yes, your Majesty; I begged for it before—but now 
I demand it.”’ 

““ And what do you mean by that, pray ? ”’ 

Save yourself from disaster, Sire! We are on the verge 
of tremendous upheavals, the issue of which cannot be fore- 
told. The actions of your Government and yourself are 
angering the people so much that anything can happen. 
Every blackguard can lord it over everybody else. ‘If 
every blackguard can, then why not a respectable citizen 
like me?’ says the man in the street. These ideas will 
spread from the general public to the army and then there 
will be anarchy. You have been kind enough to take my 
advice occasionally, and the results have been good.” 

‘“ When was that ? ” said the Tsar. 

‘In 1915, if you remember, you dismissed Maklakov.”’ 

“Yes, and now I am sorry I did,” said the Tsar looking 
Rodzianko straight in the eyes. ‘At least he is not a 
madman... .” 

‘ You must take measures, your Majesty . . .’”’ persisted 
Rodzianko. 

‘“T shall do as God guides me.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, Your Majesty, you will have to pray very hard 
and ask the Lord most earnestly to show the right path, 
because the step you are now taking may prove fatal.” 

The Emperor rose. 

‘““T am leaving, your Majesty,’’ said Rodzianko, “ in the 
firm AS that this is my last report.”’ 

é¢ y f 23 

‘I have been reporting as to the situation for the last 
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hour and a half, and it is quite clear to me that you have been 
led on to the most dangerous path. You intend to dissolve 
the Duma. Well, then, I shall no longer be its President 
and shall not visit you again. What is more, I warn you, 
that before three weeks are out a revolution will flare up, 
which will sweep you off your throne,—so that you will 
no longer reign.’ 

‘‘ Where do you get all this information ? ”’ 

‘From the general trend of events. The dignity of the 
nation and the will of the nation are not to be trifled with, 
as they ave by the men you appoint. You cannot make 
Rasputins of all kinds the central pivot of your policy. 
You will reap, Sire, what you have sown.” 

“Well, as God wills...” said the Tsar concluding 
the audience. 

The meeting ended in an open breach. As a matter of 
fact, nothing else could have been expected, because when 
Rodzianko read his report the rulers were already thinking 
of dissolving the Duma. Even the Tsar’s remark about 
Maklakov went deeper than Rodzianko thought: the former 
Minister of the Interior (a favourite of the Tsar’s) had already 
been summoned to the palace to draft a Manifesto to be 
issued when the Duma was dissolved. 

Thus were all the preparations made for the carrying out 
of Protopopov’s plans for “firm action’’: to disperse the 
centre of discontent—the Duma; and when the labour 
disturbances and hunger riots flared up, to suppress them 
by force of arms. And then... proof-positive would be 
available at last for the assertion that Protopopov had made 
back in the autumn of 1916, after his meeting with the 
Germans in Stockholm: ‘“ Russia is unable to continue 
with the War : economically exhausted, without a powerful 
heavy industry, with an ignorant population inclined to 
anarchy—Russia is on the verge of a revolution, and this 
revolution can take no other form but that of a ferocious 
mutiny. Hence it is necessary to probe the ground, to find 
out on what terms the Germans would be ready to conclude 

eace with all the Allies.’’ Regarding the Russian situation 
in this light, the Duma was indeed an obstacle to progress, 
inasmuch as it was trying to achieve ‘‘ a close union of the 
Tsar and the people,’’ and so to bring the War to a victorious 
conclusion. Once victory was regarded as impossible, it 
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was essential to concentrate on one thing only, on the 
chief care: to save the Monarchy from a revolution. 

By mid-January the plan of military operations against 
the workmen and the general public of St. Petersburg was 
complete. ‘‘ The Governor,” wrote Protopopov in his 1918 
memoir, “‘ handed me a file containing a list of buildings 
in various parts of the town where military detachments of 
the St. Petersburg garrison were to assemble, together with 
the numerical strength of these detachments and the names 
of the units from which they were to be drawn. They were 
all to be under the orders of General Chabykin, who was 
described as Commander of the Defence Force. All the 
soldiers, ordinary and mounted police units, and a platoon 
of gendarmerie, were placed under the command of a special 
field-officer in each of the six administrative divisions of the 
capital. According to this schedule, the police were to 
act alone at first, and then the Cossacks with their whips 
were to come into action. The troops with their rifles and 
machine-guns were to be held in reserve against emergency.”’ 

The military strength at Protopopov’s disposal, however, 
was found to be very small, since, of the whole huge garrison 
stationed at St. Petersburg, “‘ only the drill squads of the 
reserve battalions of the Guards, being more reliable,” 
could be detailed for military operations against the 
populace. Protopopov, therefore, informed the Tsar that 
it was imperative to bring back from the Front some 
reliable regiments of the Guard. At first the Emperor 
made nocomment. A few days later, however . . . “‘ quite 
unexpectedly,” says Protopopov, “late one evening, as I 
was taking my leave, his Majesty said to me, very casually: 
‘I consider that the Cavalry units of the Guard have been 
under fire a long time, and I want to give them a rest. 
I have given Gurko orders to send the Mounted Grenadiers, 
the Uhlans, the Horse Guards and the Ural Cossacks back 
to their barracks.’ ‘I am happy to hear this decision of 
yours, Sire,’ said I. He gave me just a suspicion of a smile 
and gripped my hand firmer than usual as he said good-bye. 
The Tsar’s decision set my mind at ease.” 

The Guards, however, were not eager to come back from 
the Front—possibly because it was not to everyone’s liking 
to act “‘as the rearguard of the dynasty,’’ as some of the 
officers ironically termed it. So it came to pass that on 
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the eve of the Tsar’s last departure from Tsarskoe Selo to 
the General Headquarters at Mohilev, on the night of the 
21st of February (6th of March), the Emperor suddenly 
walked into the room where Protopopov was making his 
report to the Tsaritsa. “In spite of his splendid self- 
control,’’ says Protopopov, ‘I noticed that he was per- 
turbed. I glanced at the Empress. She had her eyes fixed 
on the Tsar. He caught her look and forced a smile to 
his lips. ‘ It is nothing special, but I shall interrupt your 
talk,’ he said. ‘Come to my study,’ he added, turning in 
my direction, and went out. . . . His Majesty walked along 
the corridor in silence, and I followed him. On reaching his 
study, he closed the door after me and walked over to the 
writing-desk. I was terribly worried ; it was the first time 
I saw the Tsar so upset. For a few seconds there was 
silence. ‘Do you know what Gurko has done?’ said the 
Tsar.—‘ Instead of four regiments of the Guard, he has sent 
us three companies of Marines.’ The blood rushed to my 
face and instinctively I felt impending danger. ‘ This is 
outrageous, Sire; it is worse than disobedience. Gurko 
should have asked you first, before interfering with your 
orders. It is common knowledge that the Marines are 
recruited from the industrial workmen and are the most 
revolutionary section of the Forces.’—‘ Exactly. I shall 
insist on having my own way. I never expected this. And 
then you tell me that my departure for Headquarters is 
premature ! ’—‘ The position is such, Sire, that you must 
be in two places at once. You will have to hasten to 
Headquarters and hurry back again. People must be made 
to realise that they cannot disobey the Emperor’s orders.’— 
‘Certainly not. . . . I shall reprove Gurko most severely 
and send you that cavalry.’ ”’ 

This last hope, however, was dashed to the ground—the 
Mounted Guards never arrived. 

On the 22nd February (7th March) the Emperor departed 
for Headquarters—in spite of the Tsaritsa’s and Proto- 
popov’s urgent entreaties to stay, in view of the dangerous 
situation. Exactly a fortnight later, on the 2nd/15th March, 
at Pskov railway station, he signed the Act of Abdication, 
on his own behalf and also—to everyone’s surprise—on 
behalf of his son. 

Nevertheless, on the 24th February (gth March) General 
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Dubensky, the official historian at the Headquarters in 
Mohilev, wrote that . . . “ Quiet life has begun again. All 
will be as it was. Nothing will ever come from him (the 
Tsar). Only accidental external causes can result in 
changes.”’ Even on the morning of the 27th February 
(12th March), that is to say on the very day of the Revolu- 
tion, everything was calm at the General Headquarters, 
and the Commandant of the Palace, General Voieykov, 
was having much laughter and merry fun whilst arranging 
his living quarters—‘ fixing up little curtains and hanging 
little pictures.’’ Not until the evening of that day was there 
any radical change in the mood of the Tsar’s retinue at 
Mohilev. 

The position was very different in St. Petersburg. Here, 
food riots broke out on the very next day after the Tsar’s 
departure—on the 23rd February (8th March). 

On the 24th, the riots began to grow into arising. Control 
of the situation passed from the hands of the police to the 
Military Commandant of the region, vested with the full 
powers of an army chief in the war zone. There was firing, 
and, almost at once, there began the fraternisation of 
Cossacks with workmen. 

By the 25th the movement had spread to every part of 
the city: the factories were silent, the papers were not 
published, there were dead and wounded both on the 
side of the police and in the crowd. By nightfall General 
Khabalov, the Military Commandant, received a very 
strongly worded telegram from the Tsar: ‘‘ Bid you end 
riots in capital to-morrow certain. They are inadmissible 
during these difficult times of war with Germany and 
Austria.’’ On the same day Rodzianko sent for the Tsar’s 
brother, the Grand Duke Michael, to come from Gatchina. 
It was intended to proclaim him Regent in the event of the 
Tsar’s abdication. At the Duma, meanwhile, there were 
continuous party conferences. 

That night there was a stormy meeting of the Cabinet. 
Protopopov demanded executions, and the dissolution of 
the Duma: a Ukase to this effect had already been signed 
by the Tsar in case of emergency. The majority of the 
ministers, however, were in favour of coming to terms with 
the Duma, and some favoured resignation. 

All through that day life was still calm and peaceful at 
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the General Headquarters. At 9.30 the Tsar went to the 
head office. There he stayed until 12.30. An hour for 
lunch. A pleasure trip in motor-cars. Tea at five, then 
perusal of the St. Petersburg mail. Dinner 7.30 to 8.30. 
After dinner, the Tsar attended to current affairs in his own 
study. Evening tea at 11.30. ‘“‘ His Majesty appears to 
be somewhat worried,’ was General Dubensky’s remark, 
‘‘ although he was merry at dinner.’’ During the evening 
a telegram had arrived from the Empress who was in Tsar- 
skoe Selo: ‘‘ Not at all good.”’ 

On the 26th General Khabalov posted up stern warnings 
all over St. Petersburg, but no one read them. ee 
feit sure of victory. Rodzianko, however, sent the Tsar 
his famous telegram: ‘“ Position serious. Anarchy in 
capital. Government paralysed. Supplies of food and 
fuel completely disorganised. Public discontent growing. 
Desultory firing in the streets. Military units firing at each 
other. Essential to ask someone who has the confidence of 
the nation to form new Government. Must not delay. 
Slightest delay is like death. God grant that at this hour 
the responsibility should not fall on the monarch.”’ 

The Tsar’s only comment on reading this telegram, 
according to Count Fredericks, was: ‘‘ That fat Rodzianko 
has again written a whole lot of nonsense, which I shall not 
even bother to answer.” 

That night it was decided at a private conference held 
by the Premier (Prince Golitsyn) to declare martial law 
in St. Petersburg and ‘“‘ to interrupt the deliberations of the 
Duma.” By midnight, a Ukase to this effect was handed 
to Rodzianko. 

In the morning of February 27th (12th March), a reserve 
battalion of the Volynsky Life Guards mutinied and left 
the barracks. It was followed by the Preobrazhensky, the 
Grenadier and the Lithuanian regiments. Joining forces 
with the workmen, the rebellious garrison began to disarm 
the police and the gendarmerie. Rodzianko, thereupon, sent 
another telegram to the Tsar: “ Position getting worse. 
Essential to take immediate measures, because to-morrow 
will be too late. This is the eleventh hour, deciding the 
destinies of our country and the dynasty.” 

Towards midnight a ‘‘ Temporary Committee ’’ was 
formed in the Duma. The rebellious regiments gathered 
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round it. Within the same building, at the Tauride Palace, 
there came into existence the ‘‘ Soviet ’’ (Council) of the 
Soldiers’ and Workers’ Deputies. The Revolution had 
begun. 

Strictly speaking, there was no further serious resistance 
after that moment. The Tsarist ministers were aimlessly 
wandering about the Maryinsky Palace, waiting to be 
arrested. The military authorities were reckoning up the 
ever dwindling strength of the troops that were still loyal. 
Protopopov, submitting to the demand of his fellow- 
ministers, announced that he was ill and went into hiding 
—only to report to me for arrest the next day. About 
6 p.m., a telegram was sent by the Cabinet to the Emperor 
. . . “concerning the immediate need for prompt measures, 
including the declaration of martial law in the capital, which 
latter has already been done by the Minister of War. The 
Cabinet humbly implores that the troops which remain 
loyal be placed under the leadership of a popular active- 
service army commander... .’ This was followed by 
a supplication that the Tsar should allow the Ministry to 
resign and appoint to the premiership some person who 
would enjoy the confidence of the public, so that a respons- 
ible ministry could be formed. The answer was again 
‘ firm ’’ : —‘‘ Concerning a Commander for St. Petersburg, 
I have already given instructions to my Chief of Staff with 
orders to go to the capital immediately. In you (Prince 
Golitsyn), personally, I vest all necessary powers of civil 
administration. As regards ministerial changes, I consider 
these out of the question in the circumstances. Nicholas.”’ 

Later in the evening—after meeting Rodzianko, Prince 
Golitsyn, and certain members of the Duma—the Tsar’s 
brother, Grand Duke Michael, sent him a private wire, 
suggesting that a responsible ministry, headed by Prince 
G. E. Lvov, be immediately appointed and that the Grand 
Duke himself be made Regent. The reply came from G.H.Q. 
almost immediately, signed by the Emperor’s Chief of 
Staff: ‘‘ The Emperor wishes to express thanks, is leaving 
for Tsarskoe Selo and will decide there.”’ 

Before this dry reply was despatched, there was a confer- 
ence at Headquarters. 

“On the night of the 27th February,’ wrote General 
Dubensky in his diary, “ there was an urgent conference 
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with Alexeyev, Fredericks and Voieykov, under his 
Majesty’s chairmanship. In view of the news received from 
St. Petersburg, Alexeyev implored the Tsar to accede to 
Rodzianko’s demand and grant a Constitution ; Fredericks 
was silent, but Voieykov succeeded in persuading the Tsar 
to reject the proposal and advised him to leave immediately 
for Tsarskoe Selo.’”’ The Commandant of the Palace on 
this occasion even surpassed the Empress Alexandra 
Feodorovna herself in obstinacy, because even she had 
telegraphed to the Tsar: ‘‘ Concessions inevitable, street 
fighting continues, many units gone over to the enemy. 
Alix.”’ 

The same night the Tsar ordered the elderly Adjutant- 
General N. I. Ivanov—‘‘ The Hero of Galicia ’’—to leave 
immediately for St. Petersburg to quell the disturbances, 
giving him dictatorial powers. An expeditionary force was 
hurriedly formed, comprising a detachment of the Cavaliers 
of the Order of St. George (being part of the battalion that 
formed the Tsar’s bodyguard at Headquarters), half a 
company of the Railwaymen’s Regiment, and one company 
of his Majesty’s Own Sharpshooters. In addition, several 
military units were sent to Ivanov’s aid from the Northern 
Front. 

General Ivanov went, but never arrived. When his train 
reached Tsarskoe Selo, in the early hours of the rst March, 
his punitive force rapidly melted away. General Pozhar- 
sky, in command of the Cavaliers of St. George, told his 
officers even before they left Mohilev that he would not give 
orders to fire on the people, no matter what General Ivanov 
might say. As for the troops which were sent from the 
Northern Front to serve under the dictator-elect, they had 
to be turned back, because every new unit, as it approached 
St. Petersburg or Tsarskoe Selo, promptly joined the 
revolutionaries. 

In St. Petersburg itself, the Imperial Government 
entirely ceased to exist during the afternoon of the 28th 
February (13th March). In the morning the remnants of 
the Cabinet, together with what was left of the Government 
forces, had found shelter in the Admiralty Building on the 
Neva Embankment. About midday there came an aide- 
de-camp of the Minister of Marine and requested them to 
leave the building, because the rebellious troops were 
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threatening to demolish it with gun-fire. After a short 
discussion, it was unanimously agreed that resistance was 
useless. At 2.30 p.m. the Minister of War sent to the 
Emperor’s Chief of Staff at Mohilev the following confiden- 
tial telegram : ‘“ About 12 noon on the 28th February the 
remnants of the troops who were still loyal, comprising four 
companies, one platoon, two batteries and one machine-gun 
detachment, were marched out of the Admiralty at the 
request of the Minister of Marine, in order to avoid the 
destruction of the building. I decided it would be im- 
practicable to transfer them to another position in view 
of their doubtful reliability. The troops were therefore sent 
back to barracks, the gun-locks being left in charge of the 
Ministry of Marine in case they should be disarmed.”’ 

Thus within less than thirty-six hours of the mutiny of 
the reserve battalions of the Guards, which took place in 
the morning of the 27th February, the old regime had 
completely ceased to exist—at least in St. Petersburg. By 
nightfall on the 28th the whole country, together with the 
army and the navy, had already joined the Revolution. 
Strictly speaking, however, it was not a Revolution at all: 
it was the suicide of the Monarchy—which had been 
unable to survive Rasputinism. 

The lightning disappearance of the system of government 
which the Empress Alexandra Feodorovna persisted— 
against all realities—in regarding as an autocracy, was the 
more remarkable in so far as even on the 26th February 
(11th March) no one was prepared for a revolution and no 
one even thought of a republic. On the contrary: the 
parties of the Left were preparing to face a further strength- 
ening of the Protopopov reaction, while the Liberals and the 
more progressive Conservatives were full of hopes for a 
palace coup d’éat which was already on the way to exe- 
cution. As one who was directly and most intimately 
involved in all the activities of the Duma—the epicentre of 
the upheaval during those critical days from 27th February 
to 2nd March—I can say quite definitely that even by mid- 
day of the first day of the revolution we had not a single 
battalion, in fact not a single rifle at our disposal. One well- 
disciplined regiment, equipped with machine-guns and 
genuinely “ devoted to the Tsar,’’ could have exterminated 
the entire Duma—its Left and its Right together. The only 
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reason why this did not happen was that no such regiment 
could be found throughout the length and breadth of the 
Russian Empire. 

Now that my knowledge is not limited to our own activ- 
ities, but extends to all that went on in the Tsarist Cabinet 
and at the General Headquarters, I must admit that we, 
who were in the Duma at the moment of explosion and 
were carried up on the crest of the wave, were actually 
exaggerating the strength of the old regime a hundredfold. 
In reality, it offered no resistance at all. Like an ear of 
corn ripe for harvesting, the monarchy fell even before the 
forces of New Russia were organised. Whatever might be 
said of our contemporaries, history will confirm this fact. 
It was the fulfilment of the words of the Grand Duke 
Alexander to his Imperial cousin: “ Strange though it 
might seem, the Government today is the one body that 
is organising a revolution. The people do not want it ; but 
the Government does all it can to create discontent, and 
in this it is succeeding most admirably. We are witnessing 
the unprecedented spectacle of a revolution from above, 
not from below.” 

This letter was dated 4th/17th February, 1917. 


VII. MALAYA VISHERA 


In essence, then, the revolution from above or the suicide 
of the Monarchy was complete on the 27th February 
(12th March), 1917. Nevertheless, there still remained a 
Monarch, with all the outward show of power—a phantom 
of a world that had suddenly and irrevocably disappeared. 
The old, peaceful life went on along the usual lines at the 
Imperial Headquarters in Mohilev on the morning of the 
27th. Only towards evening, just before dinner, when every 
regiment of the guard was already on the side of the Duma, 
did General Alexeyev report to the Emperor that there was 
serious trouble in the St. Petersburg garrison. He also 
muttered to the Tsar’s Chamberlain in passing: ‘ Bad 
news.” The happy and carefree mood of the Tsar’s suite 
disappeared in the twinkling of an eye. The Commandant 
of the Palace, who had been merrily whistling that very 
morning, now went around “crimson, with his eyes staring 
out of his head.”’ 

The dinner passed in complete and uneasy silence. After 
dinner the Tsar called General Ivanov to his study, to work 
out a plan for the “ pacification ”’ of the capital. About mid- 
night the Commandant of the Palace announced to members 
of the suite the Tsar’s order to get ready to leave 
immediately for Tsarskoe Selo. 

At Tsarskoe, meanwhile, during the evening of the 27th 

. . “shots and the patter of bullets were heard in the 
direction of the barracks,’ wrote Mdlle Botkina, the 
daughter of the Tsar’s physician. “An old butler, Ivan 
Kapitonych, was immediately sent out to reconnoitre, 
whilst we sat with the lady of the house by the light of a 
single candle and listened intently, full of fear, to the sounds 
that came from the street. Presently, Ivan Kapitonych 
returned and said that the First Regiment of Sharpshooters, 
and also Artillerymen, had mutinied, but all was quiet so 
far in other regiments. . . . Soon after, we heard that a 
crowd of revolutionaries with machine-guns and an armoured 
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car was advancing towards Tsarskoe from St. Petersburg, 
to attack the Palace. . . . During the night the First 
Sharpshooters’ Regiment and the Artillerymen marched out 
to “ picket ’’ the other troops. The Second Regiment joined 
in immediately, but the Fourth—the Imperial Family’s 
Own—refused at first. They shed tears as they listened to 
the exhortations of their old officers—but eventually joined 
in, none the less. The chief cause of all the troubles at 
Tsarskoe Selo was the First Regiment.”’ 

‘* Militiamen with white bands on their sleeves arrived 
from St. Petersburg and announced that anyone appearing 
in the street in a drunken state would be shot. This order, 
however, was never carried out. . .. Privates of His 
Majesty’s Own Convoy, scented and brillianteened, galloped 
about the streets wearing red favours, having forgotten in 
a twinkling the exceptional position they occupied at Court, 
the kindness and affection that their Majesties had lavished 
on them.”’ 

Incidentally, Mdlle Botkina’s reference to the unfaithful- 
ness of the Convoy brought back to my memory the striking 
account of their true feelings which I heard from A. I. 
Guchkov, the first War Minister of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, who was quite a diehard during the early part of his 
career. He played the leading role in the Third Duma and 
was for a long time its President. At that time, in 1908- 
Ig09, the question of reorganising the administration of 
Cossack territories was under discussion, and a Cossack 
delegation came to St. Petersburg to see the Ministers and 
the Tsar. In Tsarskoe Selo, after their audience with the 
Emperor, they were entertained by the Convoy Cossacks, 
who, needless to say, were all picked men, specially selected 
for loyalty and trustworthiness from the entire Cossack 
community. The visiting Cossack representatives afterwards 
told Guchkov, however, that they were amazed at the Con- 
voy’s attitude: instead of any expressions of boundless 
devotion to the monarch, all they heard from these spoilt 
darlings of the Tsar and the Tsaritsa was scathing criticism, 
and extremely hostile, exaggerated stories of Rasputin’s 
exploits at the Imperial Court. So that Guchkov, at least, 
was scarcely surprised that His Majesty’s Own Convoy 
‘ placed itself at the disposal of the Duma ”’ on the second 
day of the Revolution, and promptly demanded the arrest 
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people.”’ 

+ pala it was not the Convoy alone that proved 
unfaithful. 

By midday on the 28th February, the Tsaritsa herself 
and her children (who were down with measles at the time) 
were already under the guard of revolutionary forces. A 
member of the Duma, I. P. Demidov, was sent by the 
Provisional Committee to find out how the Tsar’s family 
fared in the midst of a mutinous garrison. He found that 
it had been immediately abandoned by almost the entire 
household; the Tsaritsa herself had to look after her sick 
children. Colonel von Grotten, Inspector of the Palace 
Guard, entreated Demidov to inform the new rulers at 
St. Petersburg of the urgent need to succour the Imperial 
family and organise some protection against possible 
excesses on the part of the local garrison: yet the personnel 
of the regiments stationed at Tsarskoe Selo was the product 
of years of careful selection and was intended to be the 
“mainstay of the Monarchy ! ”’ 

We must now return once more to the Headquarters at 
Mohilev. About five in the morning, on the 28th, two special 
trains, lettered “A ’’ and ‘‘ B’’—the Tsar’s own and that 
of his suite—left Mohilev for Tsarskoe. At 3 p.m. the 
Emperor wired to the Tsaritsa a calm and confident message. 
‘ We left this morning at five. Always with you in thoughts. 
Splendid weather. Hope you are well and unperturbed. 
Lot of troops sent from the Front.’’ I have already des- 
cribed the changes which had by that time taken place at 
the Imperial residence, so that it may well be imagined 
how “unperturbed ”’ the Tsaritsa must have felt ! 

Had Nicholas II in person appeared at Tsarskoe Selo, 
where passions ran high already, the outcome might have 
been most unfortunate for him: this is now obvious to 
everyone. In blocking the way to the approach of those 
special trains “A’’ and “B,” therefore, the Provisional 
Committee of the Duma was actually doing the Tsar a 
great service. But at the time, in the heat of the fray, we 
had not the slightest idea of the real state of affairs. It is 
true that in St. Petersburg itself our position was already 
reasonably secure; nor was there much to fear in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital ; but the attitude of the 
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rest of the country, particularly Moscow (whence there was 
no news as yet), was not at all clear. The Sovereign’s own 
movements seemed a complete mystery. Why did he leave 
Mohilev for Tsarskoe Selo? Actually, when he left, he did 
not quite know himself whether he was setting out to 
suppress the rising or to parley with the Duma; for us, 
however, it was clearly the best plan to hamper his move- 
ments. An order was therefore given through a Duma 
Commissioner at the Ministry of Communications to all the 
railway authorities of the region to keep an eye on those 
special trains and see that they should go where the Com- 
missioner might indicate. What followed was almost like 
some strange game. 

A message was received that the trains were approaching 
Bologoe Station: that is to say, attempting to come out on 
to the Nikolayevskaya line at a point just half-way between 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. The military governor of 
Moscow was a diehard reactionary. Would the Tsar seek the 
support of the traditionally patriotic ancient capital and 
then force his way to Tsarskoe Selo via Bologoe, avoiding 
St. Petersburg? . . . The information that came in was 
fragmentary ; there was much obscure and unintelligible 
rumour. Nevertheless, instructions were sent to the 
Bologoe authorities. ... Silence... . Then a new mes- 
sage: the Tsar’s trains having got as far as Malaya Vishera 
on the way to St. Petersburg, had turned back towards 
Bologoe and Dno. Something must have baulked them. 
What it was, we did not know. 

Hours went by. Night had come and almost gone. At 
last there was news again: the trains were heading for 
Pskov. This was better still. Pskov was the Headquarters 
of the Northern Front. The Tsar was apparently intending 
to “ break through ”’ to the army. 

This eerie game of Cat and Mouse continued for many 
hours. It was clear that there, in the Tsar’s train, consider- 
able nervousness was occasioned by this inability, experi- 
enced for the first time, to go where desired. 

Such was our view, in the Duma, of the manceuvres 
executed by the trains “ A” and “ B.” 

What was the true story of their wanderings ? 

At first, the Imperial train proceeded without hindrance. 
In every town along the route, local officials gathered at 
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the station as usual to greet their Sovereign. Nevertheless, 
before the day was out there was no more doubt in the 
minds of the suite: the railways were under the control of 
some new force, and the two special trains would never reach 
Tsarskoe Selo. The idea of turning off at Bologoe towards 
Dno and Pskov was indeed favoured, and the reasons were 
summed up as follows: ‘‘ Once there, action could be taken 
against St. Petersburg with the support of the armies 
commanded by Adjutant-General Ruzsky. There, at Pskov, 
it would be easier to issue orders for a force to be sent 
against St. Petersburg. Pskov is an old provincial capital 
and its population is not disaffected. It will be easier and 
quicker to organise help for the Imperial family there than 
anywhere else.’’ This idea, however, which first arose in 
the suite train, was not carried out immediately. Although 
it was learnt at Bologoe late at night on February 28th 
that Liuban station, nearer St. Petersburg, was already 
occupied by a detachment of revolutionary troops, the 
suite train—which preceded the Tsar’s—continued to 
advance towards the capital. But not forlong. At Malaya 
Vishera, an officer (who had already been disarmed by his 
soldiers) entered the train and warned the travellers that 
feelings were running very high in Liuban, and that the 
revolutionaries there were said to have machine-guns and 
artillery. It was decided to await the arrival of the Tsar’s 
train. This came in about three o’clock in the morning 
(rst March). All its passengers were fast alseep. They 
were roused, and after a consultation it was decided to 
turn back and to make for Pskov via Bologoe and 
Dno. But... no longer with any idea of marshalling 
troops. 

“Everybody in this train recognises,’”’ wrote the Official 
Historian of the Imperial General Headquarters, ‘ that 
when we turned back to Vishera that night, it was the 
turning-point in the history of the Revolution. His Majesty 
is still calm and does not discuss the situation much. It is 
quite clear to me that the question of the Constitution is 
settled: it will certainly be granted. The Tsar does not 
even attempt to argue or protest. All his nearest advisers 
are in favour of it: Count Fredericks, Admiral Nilov, 
Count Grabbe, Fedorov the physician, Prince Dolgorukov 


and the Duke of Leuchtenberg. They all say it is only a 
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matter of bargaining with those people—the members of 
the provisional government.” 

Alas, there was no one left with whom to bargain by that 
time: even the most convinced Monarchists in the temporary 
Committee of the Duma—Guchkov, Rodzianko and Shulgin 
—were demanding that Nicholas II should abdicate in 
favour of the Heir-Apparent and that the Grand Duke 
Michael should act as Regent. 

Meanwhile, the special trains “‘ A’’ and “‘ B’’ were moving 
on towards Dno and Pskov. The courtiers “ were fright- 
ened, but hoped that everything would be cleared up at 
Pskov.”’ The Tsar was still making everyone marvel at his 
self-control: he behaved just as though nothing had 
changed in the world around him. When the Commandant 
of the Palace, Voieykov, woke him up in the middle of the 
night to report the position and to ask whether it was his 
pleasure that the trains should push on or turn back, the 
Tsar replied : “‘ They Say we ought to go to Pskov, do they ; f 
All right then, let’s go.” And he said it so calmly and simply 
—as though he had no idea of the dangers he might 
encounter on his way to the Front. “ He is certainly a 
brave man,’’ testified Dubensky before the Extraordinary 
Commission, ‘‘ and a believer in some kind of Kismet. 
I could not cease wondering at him. The rest of us did not 
sleep for three nights, but he slept and ate, and even enter- 
tained his immediate retinue with conversation. His self- 
control was perfect. It was a psychological mystery that 
would have puzzled Tolstoy himself.”’ 

Sometime during the day of the 1st March, a telegram 
from the military governor of Moscow overtook the Imperial 
train: ‘“ Humbly report to your Imperial Majesty: 
majority of the troops, complete with artillery, have gone 
over to the revolutionaries, who are therefore entirely in 
control of the town ; the Governor and his Deputy have left 
the Residence; [ have been requested by Rodzianko to 
recognise the Duma Committee as temporary authority ; 
position extremely serious as, in the circumstances, I am 
unable to influence developments i in any way.” It was well 
for the Tsar that his special trains had not gone to Moscow ! 
There was now only one place in Russia to which he could . 
go: it was Pskov. 


About eight o’clock in the evening the special trans 
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“A” and “B” slowly pulled into Pskov station. The 
platform was deserted but for the Commander of the 
Northern Front, Adjutant-General Ruzsky, his Chief of 
Staff (General Yury Danilov), and two or three railway 
officials. The generals reported to the Tsar’s Chamberlain 
who led them to the Emperor. There was nothing particu- 
larly reassuring they could tell their former lord and master. 
The only tidings they brought was that the units sent from 
the Front to aid the “‘ dictator,’’ General Ivanov, were one 
after another joining the revolutionaries. 

There was no way out. After his audience with the Tsar, 
General Ruzsky went to Count Fredericks’ compartment and 
told the courtiers frankly that there was nothing for it but 
to accept every condition for fear of something worse. They 
had to lay themselves at the mercy of the victors. The 
Tsar himself, when he heard Ruzsky’s report as to the posi- 
tion in the army and in the capital, finally decided on the 
plan which he had thought out on the way from Bologoe 
to Pskov: namely, to appoint a Ministry which would be 
responsible before the Duma and headed by Rodzianko ; 
at the same time it was decided to send back to the Front 
the troops which had been sent against St. Petersburg. 

It was late at night on the rst March that the Tsar made 
up his mind to appoint a responsible Ministry ; but earlier 
on the same day the Grand Duke Cyril (the present 
“Emperor Cyril I’’), at the head of a company of the 
Marine Guards, had already called at the Tauride Palace, 
with a red rosette on his chest, “‘ to greet the new Govern- 
ment.’’ Thus his Majesty’s Convoy found worthy imitators 
in St. Petersburg—as everywhere else. 

There is no denying Cyril the honour of being one of the 
first “‘ revolutionaries ’’ amongst the Grand Dukes. This is 
proved by the very interesting exchange of notes between 
him and the Grand Duke Paul (the Tsar’s uncle) who was in 
Tsarskoe Selo when the Monarchy crashed to the ground. 
In the early hours of March the 2nd, the Grand Duke Paul, 
who could not stand the dreadful uncertainty any longer, 
sent a trustworthy man to St. Petersburg with a letter to 
the Grand Duke Cyril: ‘“‘ Dear Cyril. As you know, I am 
Keeping in constant touch with the Duma through N. I., 
and I was most sorry to hear of a new plan—to appoint 
Misha (the Grand Duke Michael) Regent. This is not to be 
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thought of. . . . Maybe it is only a rumour, but we must 
be vigilant and do everything, employ every means, to 
preserve Niki (the Emperor) the throne. If Niki signs the 
Constitution Manifesto which we have approved, this, 
after all, is the sum total of the demands of the nation 
and the Provisional Government. (Certain Grand Dukes, 
led by Paul, had prepared a Manifesto of this nature the 
day before.) Talk this over with Rodzianko and show him 
this letter. . . . Your uncle Paul.” 

The Grand Duke Cyril answered briefly and to the point : 
“Dear Uncle Paul, I have nothing but rumour to go on 
as regards the matter which is worrying you. I entirely 
agree with your views, but in spite of my urgent entreaties 
to work openly and hand in hand with the rest of the 
family, Misha keeps in hiding and communicates secretly 
with Rodzianko alone. Throughout these difficult days 
I have been quite alone, bearing all the responsibility before 
Niki and before our country, saving the situation and recog- 
nising the new Government. Love. Cyril. 2nd March, 


1917.” 


VIII. THe ABDICATION 


General Yury Danilov, an eye-witness of the abdication of 
Nicholas II at Pskov station, wrote in his diary: “ During 
the early hours (on the 2nd March) several very serious mes- 
sages were received at the Headquarters of the Northern 
Front. One was that his Majesty’s Own Convoy, which had 
been left in St. Petersburg, had gone over to the Duma, and, 
through its representatives, had asked permission to arrest 
those of the officers who refused to take part in the rebellion. 
Nearly every man in the Convoy was known to all the 
Imperial family by name, and they were much petted and 
spoiled. For this reason the defection of this unit to the 
revolutionaries was bound to seem particularly important 
as an indication of the general attitude. Moreover, the fact 
itself was bound to be a great personal blow to His Majesty. 
Information was also received to the effect that the Grand 
Duke Cyril, who had remained in St. Petersburg, was sup- 
posed to have expressed a desire ‘to enter into negotiations 
with the Temporary Committee.’” It is clear from the 
General’s way of putting it that this was regarded as a most 
daringly revolutionary action. 

Before this news was received from the capital, at half- 
past three in the morning, General Ruzsky had a long tele- 
graphic conversation with Rodzianko on behalf of the Tsar. 
The tape of this conversation was preserved in the Head- 
quarters records and was afterwards published. It sets out 
very clearly reasons which made the Emperor’s abdication 
inevitable. 

General Ruzsky announced the Tsar’s decision to form 
(under Rodzianko’s own chairmanship) a Ministry which 
would be responsible before the two legislative chambers. 

“His Majesty and yourself,’ answered Rodzianko, 
“are apparently unable to realise what is happening in the 
capital. One of the most terrible revolutions has broken 
out, and it will not be so easy to end it. . . . Hatred of the 
Empress has reached the highest pitch. To prevent blood- 
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shed, I was forced to arrest all the Ministers and imprison 
them in the fortress of SS. Peter and Paul, and I am afraid 
that a similar fate may be in store for myself, because the 
agitation is directed against everything moderate. I feel 
bound to inform you that what you now propose is no 
longer sufficient. The question of the throne will have 
to be faced, and I doubt whether it can be satisfactorily 
solved.”’ 

‘But surely some means must be found to pacify the 
country and go on with the War,” said Ruzsky. ‘“‘ Can you 
tell me what solution of the dynastic question you would 
propose ? ”’ 

Rodzaanko: ‘It pains me deeply to give my reply. 
Hatred of the dynasty has attained extreme proportions. 
But the people are firmly determined to carry the War to 
a victorious conclusion: I had the same answer from 
everyone I spoke to—from the crowds and the troops I 
addressed. The garrison of St. Petersburg and Tsarskoe 
is entirely on the Duma’s side. The same is happening in 
every other town. Thereiscomplete unanimity. The troops 
are everywhere siding with the Duma and the people. The 
arrival of General Ivanov with his St. George’s Battalion 
would only lead to civil war, because it is impossible to 
restrain the troops, as they no longer obey their officers. 
Do not send any more troops, for they will not fight against 
the people ; witness the first troop-train that arrived from 
your own (the Northern) Front, only to join the revolted 
garrison of Luga. Put an end to useless bloodshed.”’ 

Ruzsky : “‘ The troops were sent to St. Petersburg in 
accordance with a general order from Headquarters. This 
matter is now being adjusted. General Ivanov has been 
instructed to undertake no further steps until his meeting 
with the Emperor, which was to have taken place in the 
capital. But it is essential to find some solution that would 
pacify the country immediately. His Majesty is willing to 
meet the wishes of the people and, in the interests of the 
nation, his initiative ought to find response in the hearts of 
those who can subdue the conflagration.” 

Rodzianko: ‘‘ You have torn my long-suffering heart to 
tatters, but I can only repeat what I have already said : 
I am hanging by a thread myself, power is slipping out of 
my hands. Anarchy is attaining such proportions, that 
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I have been forced last night to appoint a temporary Govern- 
ment. The measures you are proposing are too late. The 
time for them is gone. There is no return. The people are 
burning with hatred and indignation.” 

Ruzsky : ‘“‘ A few more words: remember that a drastic 
change effected by force cannot pass with impunity ; think 
what will happen to our country if the anarchy spreads to 
the army, and the officers lose the moral authority to exact 
obedience.”’ 

Rodzanko: ‘Do not forget that the change can be 
voluntary and painless. In that case everything would be 
over within a few days.” 

A little later, at nine o’clock in the morning, General 
Lukomsky, in telegraphic conversation with the Tsar’s 
Quartermaster-General (General Danilov), disclosed the 
meaning of this somewhat guarded concluding sentence of 
the Duma President. “I must now ask you,” said Lukom- 
sky, “to inform General Ruzsky on my behalf, that it is 
my firm conviction that there is now no choice: the Emperor 
must abdicate.”’ 

At 10.30 Ruzsky received a telegram from General 
Alexeyev, giving the results of an inquiry he had sent to 
the Commanders-in-Chief of all the Fronts, concerning the 
question of abdication. Every one of them—the Grand Duke 
Nicholas from the Caucasian Front, Brusilov from the South 
Western, Evert from the Western, and Sakharov from the 
Rumanian, as well as Admiral Nepenin of the Baltic Fleet 
replied with a petition to the Sovereign that he should 
abdicate, and Admiral Nepenin added: “ It is only with the 
greatest difficulty that I keep the fleet and the troops under 
my command in check. . . . If the decision is not made 
within the next few hours, there will be a disaster which will 
bring untold suffering to our native land.”’ General Alexeyev 
himself expressed his agreement with the views of the other 
army chiefs. 

Collecting all the information received from the capital 
and the army, and taking with him Generals Danilov and 
Savich, Ruzsky went to the Emperor’s car to report. The 
last minutes of the Russian Monarchy had arrived. 

Having heard General Ruzsky’s report, and read the 
telegrams of the army chiefs, ‘‘ His Majesty,” writes General 
Danilov, ‘‘ walked over to the table and absently peeped 
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several times out of the window through the drawn blind ; 
his face, normally inexpressive, was twisted to one side by 
some curious movement of the lips, which I had never before 
observed. It was clear that he was wrestling in his heart 
with a painful decision. Not a sound came in to relieve 
the silence that followed. The doors and the windows 
were tightly shut. Oh, for a break in that terrible 
silence ! ”’ 

“‘ Suddenly, with a sharp jerk Emperor Nicholas ITI turned 
towards us and pronounced in a firm voice : ‘ I have decided. 
. . . I shall give up the throne in favour of my son Alexis.’ 
With this he made the sign of the Cross, and we did the same. 
‘TI thank you all for your distinguished and faithful service. 
I hope it will continue under my son.’—It was a solemn 
moment.” 

This took place at three o’clock in the afternoon of March 
the 2nd (15th), 1917. 

Towards the evening, two members of the Provisional 
Committee of the Duma—Guchkov and Shulgin, conserva- 
tives and royalists both—arrived at Pskov to see the Tsar. 
Their errand was to persuade the Sovereign to renounce the 
throne in favour of his son—but there was no need for per- 
suasion: having consulted the royal physician, Fedorov, 
as to the state of the Tsarevich’s health, the Tsar surprised 
both the Duma representatives and his Generals by saying, 
in reply to Guchkov’s address: “I have already taken the 
decision as to my own abdication—at three o’clock this 
afternoon. At first I intended that my son Alexis should 
succeed me on the throne; but subsequently, after giving 
the matter further thought, I have altered this decision and 
now abdicate both on my own and my son’s behalf in favour 
of my brother Michael. . . . I should like to keep my son 
by my side, and no doubt you will understand the feelings 
that prompt me.” 

In the morning, on March the 3rd, at a special conference 
with members of the Provisional Government and the 
Provisional Committee in St. Petersburg, the new 
“Emperor ’”’ Michael heard the advocates (to the number 
of two) and the opponents (everyone else) of his assuming the 
crown. He decided, of his own free will, not to ascend the 
throne ‘‘ pending the decision of a Constituent Assembly,” 
which would settle what form of government Russia was 
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to have. It was too late to attempt to save the Monarchy. 
“We could clearly see,’’ says Rodzianko, “‘ that the Grand 
Duke and all his adherents would be immediately killed, 
because he had no longer any loyal troops at his disposal 
and so could not rely on any armed support. He asked 
me point-blank (during the conference in the morning on 
March 3rd), whether I could vouch for his life if he accepted 
the Crown, and I was compelled to answer in the negative, 
because, as I say, there was no armed force I could rely 
on....’ The best practical illustration of this was Guch- 
kov’s experience : when he and Shulgin returned from Pskov 
with the Act of Abdication of the Emperor Nicholas II 
in favour of his brother, Guchkov immediately went to the 
barracks and workshops of the railwaymen, called them 
together and read out the new Act. He concluded this by 
exclaiming ‘“‘ Long live Emperor Michael.”’ Thereupon the 
workmen promptly arrested and threatened to shoot him, 
so that he had to be rescued, not without difficulty, with 
the aid of the fatigue company of the nearest regiment. 
At the same time, adherents of Grand Duke Michael’s rule 
undoubtedly did exist, and his accession to the throne, 
therefore, would have marked the beginning of a civil war 
in the capital. 

At two o’clock in the morning of March the 3rd the special 
trains “A” and “B”’ left the silent platforms of Pskov 
station for Mohilev, the General Headquarters. That night, 
in the train, the Tsar made an entry in his diary: “ 2nd 
March, Thursday. Ruzsky came in the morning and read 
out an endless conversation over the wire with Rodzianko. 
According to what he said the position in St. Petersburg 
was such that the Ministry composed of Duma members 
was powerless to do anything, because of the opposition of 
the Social-Democrats as represented by the Workers’ 
Committee. My abdication was indispensable. Ruzsky 
informed General Alexeyev and all the Commanders-in- 
Chief of this conversation. Their answers were brought at 
12. To save Russia and keep the armies in the field I 
decided to take this step ; I signified my consent and the 
G.H.Q. sent me a draft of the Manifesto. In the evening 
Guchkov and Shulgin arrived from St. Petersburg; I 
had a talk with them and handed them a signed Manifesto, 
somewhat altered. Left Pskov at one in the morning 
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with a heavy heart ; all around me I see éveason, cowardice 
and deceit.” 

On the way to Mohilev the Tsar sent a telegram to his 
brother : ‘“‘ To His Majesty Emperor Michael, at St. Peters- 
burg. Recent events have forced me to decide irrevocably 
to take this extreme step. Forgive me if it grieves you, 
and also for giving no warning—there was no time. Shall 
always remain a faithful and devoted brother. Now return- 
ing to the Headquarters, whence hope to come back shortly 
to Tsarskoe Selo. Fervently pray God to help you and our 
country. Niki.”’ 

It was the ex-Tsar’s intention to bid good-bye to his — 
nearest colleagues at Headquarters and then to go to 
Tsarskoe “‘ as a private citizen,”’ “‘ to live with my family,”’ 
as he wrote at the time to the first President of the Pro- 
visional Government, Prince G. E. Lvov. ‘‘ He renounced 
the throne just as he would hand over the command of a 
troop of horse,’’ wrote General Dubensky, the official 
military historian, so deeply was he struck—just as everyone 
else was struck—by the Tsar’s unnatural outward calm 
after his abdication. 

Indeed, Emperor Nicholas II handed over “ the country 
which was entrusted to him by God ’’ without omitting any 
legal formalities: before abdicating, he signed a Ukase 
appointing Prince G. E. Lvov as the President of the 
Council of Ministers. Thus the Provisional Government, 
which was “ born of the will of the people through the 
initiative of the Duma,”’ was also the legal adoptive ruler 
of the Russian State. The ex-Emperor himself, in fact, 
always regarded the new Government in this light, that is 
to say as a lawful authority. ‘‘ Obey the Provisional 
Government,’ he wrote in the proclamation to the army 
issued after his abdication ; and at the same time he sent 
a letter to Prince Lvov entrusting the new rulers with the 
protection of his family. This letter marked the beginning 
of a new, truly private life of the former Tsar: it was only 
a peacefully retiring Commander-in-Chief that travelled 
from Pskov to Mohilev to take leave of his former colleagues. 


IX. TREASON, COWARDICE AND DECEIT 


Now that we have traced the last Emperor’s fortunes to 
this moment of radical change, we may well look back to the 
whole story of Tsarism’s sudden collapse and ask whether 
it is correct to say, as Captain Bulygin does, that Nicholas IT 
renounced the Throne, “‘ being cut off from the army and the 
people, under pressure from nearly all the semor army chefs 
ana certain Grand Dukes.”’ 

“Cut off from his people . . .”’ “‘ under pressure from the 
Generals . . .”’ truly, such words used in this combination 
are bound to call up visions of underhand dealings and out- 
right treason. We picture a palace coup d’état under cover of 
night when, conspirators keeping in ignorance a nation 
loyal to its Monarch, break the Emperor’s will and proclaim 
him deposed. If that were so, what did “ the nation ’’ and 
“the army ’’ do? Did they rise in rebellion against those 
treacherous Generals and Grand Dukes, against the new 
Government set up by usurpers? After all, only nine 
months later the Bolsheviks were forced to establish their 
rule both in the capital and in every other town, large or 
small, with the aid of bayonets and machine-guns; they 
were forced to drench the country in oceans of human 
blood, and to rule exclusively by terrorist methods—even 
to this day. 

But when the Monarchy fell, the power passed into new 
hands almost without a shot being fired by its adherents 
either in the country or at the Front—apart from some 
short skirmishing with the police in St. Petersburg. The 
Russian autocracy faded into the oblivion of history without 
its Vendée, and the last Emperor found no Swiss Guard 
to defend him. Instead of this, we saw His Majesty’s Own 
Convoy at Tsarskoe Selo sporting red ribbons outside an 
Imperial Palace which was abandoned by its guard. 

Let us suppose, however, that the Tsarskoe garrison 
(though composed of the very best units) was demoralised, 
almost overnight, by revolutionary agitators from St. 
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Petersburg. Even so, the Tsar himself was not at Tsarskoe. 
He was not surrounded, like Louis XVI at Versailles, by a 
howling mutinous mob. Far from being “ cut off’’ from 
his soldiers, he was actually at the General Headquarters, 
whence he was free to join any of his armies and where he 
could have marshalled troops from every sector of the Front ; 
the trenches were packed with millions upon millions of 
‘good Russians,’”’ as Alexandra Feodorovna used to call 
“the plain, unlettered men.’”’ Alas, we know that all the 
troops which were diverted from the Front towards St. 
Petersburg joined the revolutionaries before ever they 
reached their destination. 

And what of the people? As fast as news could travel 
of the Revolution in St. Petersburg, town after town accepted 
the new Government in a perfectly peaceful manner: they 
“joined the Revolution,” as the saying went. And Moscow 
—the first capital of MRussia—ancient, time-honoured 
Moscow—was the first to set the example ! 

The inquiry sent to the Commanders-in-Chief was the 
last attempt to find armed support against the Revolution, 
against St. Petersburg and Moscow. Each Commander 
was asked by Alexeyev to give a report as to the feeling of 
the troops in his sector, rather than an expression of personal 
opinion. The result made it clear that Rasputin and the 
“German ’’ Empress had cut off the Tsar from the army, 
just as much as from the rest of the nation. It was because 
of the attitude of the officers and men that the senior army 
chiefs answered unanimously with the word Abdication. 
Not only in St. Petersburg, but also at the Front, there 
was not a regiment on which the Emperor could rely. 
There was only one case in the entire army (at least, I have 
not heard of another) of a loyal and dutiful subject of “ His 
Sovereign ’’ wishing to fight to the bitter end. This man 
was Count Keller, in command of one of the Cavalry corps. 
He would not bow down before ‘‘ mutiny ”’ and submit to 
the wicked will of ‘‘ drunken cowards.’ He appealed for 
organised resistance, but in vain: not a soul would follow 
his lead. Count Keller committed suicide. And the 
others? ... 

“" Around me, I see treason, cowardice and deceit... . 

To whom did the Tsar refer, when he wrote those terrible 
words on the night of the abdication ? He could not have 
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thought of the soldiers and the people—that was something 
far removed. Neither could he have suddenly branded as 
traitors those statesmen and politicians who led the Revolu- 
tion, and whom he always regarded as his enemies: 
‘“Gregory’s enemies are ours.’’ Nor could he describe as 
cowards such civil or military officials as Alexeyev and 
Rodzianko, who had long been telling him the truth, even 
at the risk of “‘ his Imperial displeasure,’’ because they 
wanted to save the Monarchy ; who had urged him either 
to make the necessary concessions to “‘ the army and the 
nation,”’ or at least to expel Rasputin and the Rasputinites 
from the palace. 

No, it was in his own train that the Tsar at that critical 
moment experienced the feeling which must have been 
shared by his wife, in her deserted palace at Tsarskoe Selo. 
After twenty-three years on the throne, after a whole life- 
time spent in the company of certain chosen, most favoured 
members of the suite, it was in his own train, in his own car, 
that the Emperor suddenly felt completely alone. Individual 
exceptions apart, there was a sudden change all around him, 
a sudden change in the very people whose entire life had 
been bound up exclusively with the existence of the Imperial 
family and the Imperial court. 

Even on the journey to Pskov the courtiers were fearful, 
though they hoped that it would be possible to “ strike 
a bargain’”’ with the Duma. But when the bargain fell 
through, it was every man for himself. 

Outwardly, the life and etiquette in the Imperial train 
remained very much as they were before: in the morning, 
the Commandant of the Palace came as usual to present his 
report : the Tsar’s A.D.C.s took their turn, just as before, 
to be on duty ; the proceedings at lunch and at dinner lost 
none of their dignity. But even so, General Voieykov says 
he felt that everyone round the Emperor was “ like a man- 
nequin,’ that all this Court etiquette was a pretence. There 
were still the old bows, smiles and words, but the words 
held other meanings, the eyes looked aside while the lips 
smiled, and the heads bowed less easily and less eagerly. 
What could be more natural and true to life ? The Monarch 
himself was now but a spectre of the past ; and all around 
him, instead of living men, were mere shadows as from a 
magic lantern, 
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A day or two later, in Mohilev, some of the courtiers 
began, “‘ as a matter of convenience,” ‘‘ to remove the Tsar’s 
initials from their epaulettes and to hide their golden 
shoulder-knots.”” On the 8th March, General Alexeyev 
was able to telegraph to General Brusilov: ‘‘ The deposed 
Emperor himself understands the position and has given 
permission to remove initials and _ shoulder-knots 
immediately.” 

The really disgraceful moment, however, came on the 
platform of Tsarskoe Selo station, where the Tsar arrived 
(already under arrest) on the gth March. ‘“ There were 
many other people on the Emperor’s train,”’ testified Colonel 
Kobylinsky (referring to the suite, of course), “‘ but as soon 
as he left the carriage, these people swarmed out on the 
platform and scuttled rapidly in all directions, casting back 
furtive glances—for fear, apparently, that they might be 
recognised. I clearly remember the picture of Major- 
General taking to his heels, and with him, I think, 
the commander of the Railwayman’s Battalion. It was 
a most unsavoury spectacle.’’ 

Treason, cowardice and deceit, indeed, all round. 

‘Among the people who were particularly near to the 
Tsar before his abdication,’’ wrote Sokolov in his report on 
the results of the Investigation, ‘‘ we may mention Narysh- 
kin (chief of his mobile secretariat), the Commander of 
the Convoy, Count Grabbe, the Duke of Leuchtenberg 
(who was A.D.C. to the Emperor), his other A.D.C.s, N. P. 
Sablin and Mordvinov, and the Tsaritsa’s secretary Count 
Apraxin. The story of Naryshkin’s flight from the Tsar’s 
train on its arrival at Tsarskoe Selo has already been told. 
Again, when leaving for Tobolsk, the Tsar was permitted 
to take with him a few men of his own choice. He chose 
Naryshkin. But when the latter was informed of the 
Emperor’s wish, he asked for twenty-four hours to think it 
over. His Majesty would not await the end of his delibera- 
tions and chose I. L. Tatishchev. . . . When the Tsar 
returned to his palace on the gth/2z2nd March, he expected 
that Mordvinov and the Duke of Leuchtenberg would call 
on him immediately. They did not come. He inquired 
of his personal valet, Volkov, about them. Volkov went 
to the Lord High Marshal, Count Benckendorff. ‘ Inform 
his Majesty,’ said the Count, ‘that they have not, and 
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will not come.’ ’’ According to the valet’s testimony, ‘‘ His 
Majesty never even raised an eyebrow, but just said it was 
all right ; and yet Mordinov had been one of his favourite 
A.D.C.s.”’ “‘ Another such favourite,’ testified Volkov, 
“was Sablin. During the Revolution, when troops were 
being gathered round the palace, Sablin’s contingent (the 
Marine Guards) was also there ; I saw most of its officers, 
but Sablin did not come, and was never seen again by the 
Imperial family.” 

A few genuinely devoted courtiers remained with the 
family until the end. But this personal loyalty only served 
to stress the Political isolation of the Tsar in the heart of his 
former Empire... . 

A long time later—after the advent of Bolshevism, there 
appeared in exile a great many “staunch loyalists,” all 
inveighing against the iniquities of the Revolution and the 
crimes which the Provisional Government committed against 
the “blessed’’ Emperor. They even reproach the revolu- 
tionaries for arresting the Emperor. 

But if the Provisional Government is charged with arrest- 
ing the former ruler needlessly, without any reason, it 
follows that he was no longer a menace to the existence of 
the regime, that he was no longer a political symbol which 
would find defenders, but only an ordinary private citizen. 
And this, indeed, is true. The deposed Monarch did not 
present the slightest political danger, and most certainly 
was not arrested by the Provisional Government as a 
political enemy. On the contrary, we felt and knew beyond 
a shadow of doubt that Nicholas II was already quite 
harmless, because as a@ monarch he seemed to have been 
suddenly and completely deleted from the nation’s thoughts. 
This was so obvious, that it resulted in a situation which 
was probably without a parallel in history: the Revolu- 
tionary Government, having “‘seized’’ power over an 
immense Empire, not only left the deposed monarch immedi- 
ately after his abdication in complete freedom, surrounded 
by his entire retinue and his own bodyguard, but actually 
allowed him to go, without any supervision, to the General 
Headquarters—the heart and brain of the army. The 
Dowager-Empress, his sisters, and any other relatives that 
might have desired to do so, were allowed to join him there. 
I can bear witness that no thought of any danger for the 
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new rulers arising out of this journey and the subsequent 
gathering of the family ever entered the heads either of 
Prince Lvov (the then President of the Provisional Govern- 
ment), or any of his ministerial colleagues. The Tsar’s 
last days in Mohilev fully confirmed our belief. 

Nicholas II returned to Mohilev from Pskov in the 
evening on the 3rd/16th March and stayed until five 
o’clock in the afternoon, 8th/21st March: nearly five days. 
Yet never once did it occur either to himself or to the Grand 
Dukes, the courtiers, generals, soldiers, and the populace 
at large, to convert the ex-Emperor’s stay at Headquarters 
into a political event, into an attempt to restore the 
Monarchy. Never once. 

As usual, the former Tsar was met at the station by his 
Chief of Staff, General Alexeyev, and, much as usual, he drove 
in an open car to his apartments at the Governor’s residence. 
Once there, his life took on the old accustomed order. 
One thing, perhaps, was different: freedom from dreary 
reports and ministerial telegrams, which were replaced by 
discussions about going abroad and Alexeyev’s accounts 
of the doings of the Provisional Government. But taking 
it all in all, the first morning went by very much according 
to old-established Mohilev routine. After breakfast, the 
private train of the Dowager-Empress arrived from Kiev. 
Once again the Tsar followed his usual custom in driving 
without any bodyguard to the station to meet her. Mother 
and son met. They had a long ¢éfe a téte conversation in 
the Empress’s carriage—a conversation which has remained 
a secret to the world for ever. When other members of 
the family entered the car two hours later the Empress- 
Mother was sobbing bitterly, while her son was silent, 
smoked and stolidly kept his eyes fixed to the ground—as 
he always did on disturbing occasions. After that every- 
thing settled down again to official routine: there was 
lunch, with polite talk touching all possible subjects except 
the one that was of such painfully vital interest to everyone 
present ; after lunch—a motor-car trip; then dinner; and 
so to bed. 

The next day there was the official leave-taking between 
the former Supreme Commander-in-Chief and his General 
Staff and all G.H.Q. employees. The modest hall of the 
Governor’s residence was filled to overflowing. The entire 
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High Command of the army was present. There was a 
solemn hush. The door of the Tsar’s study opened and he 
came out, followed by the Lord High Marshal, the Com- 
mandant of the Palace and his A.D.C.s. He entered, calm 
and reserved as usual, with a scarcely noticeable shy smile 
on his lips. Every eye was fixed on this strange, tragic 
being. 

Simply, almost too simply, he spoke his parting words. .. . 

In answer, many of his faithful old servants wept. But 
their tears were like those shed at a funeral, when the loss 
is known to be irrevocable. It never occured to any one 
to shake off the spell that held them all and to cry out: 
‘Stop, Sire! Your brother has not accepted the throne ; 
you must reconsider your decision; you cannot leave the 
Empire without a steersman. We shall all stand solid 
behind you to the end.’’—No one said it, no one even thought 
of saying it, because everyone knew, beyond a doubt, that 
there was no turning back. 

That evening the retired Commander-in-Chief sat in the 
family circle talking of the past, guessing at the future, 
making vague plans to go somewhere—abroad, perhaps, 
or to Crimea—worrying about his wife and children, hoping 
soon to see them again. Outside, the town was brilliantly 
illuminated, the streets were swelling with a festive throng 
and no one gave a second thought to phantoms that dwelt 
in the Governor’s residence. 

There came another dawn. The Tsar sat in his study. 
Under his window, on the little parade ground in front of 
the residence, the General Staff and the local garrison were 
taking the oath of allegiance to the Provisional Government. 
It was again the old familiar picture: the troops formed 
a square, inside which were the clergy with the altar; 
behind, in a separate group, were the commanders—General 
Alexeyev, the Grand Duke, generals, A.D.C.s. Prayers 
were said, and, if the words reached the Tsar’s ears, it was 
the first time he heard his name omitted from them. The 
prayers ended, hands were solemnly raised, and robot-like, 
the Grand Dukes and generals of the suite repeated after 
the priest the Oath of Allegiance ; the oath of fidelity to 
another, new, hated Government. The ceremony over, the 
gathering dispersed with all the orderliness and sedateness 
appropriate to a church parade. No one peeped at the 
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windows of the Governor’s residence ; no one clamoured 
for the Tsar who sat there to appear before the soldiers. 

At last it was all over. The visit had lasted four days, 
and it was time to return to Tsarskoe Selo and the family. 
The last lunch en famille took place in the Empress-Mother’s 
private dining-car. The Emperor’s train stood ready for 
departure, close by in another siding. 

Sharp at three o’clock a special express from St. Peters- 
burg arrived at Mohilev station, carrying four represen- 
tatives of the Duma—among them my closest Parliamentary 
colleague and friend V. M. Vershinin, who later went with 
the Tsar to Tobolsk. The four deputies were welcomed by 
an immense crowd; there were speeches and cheering. 
The shouts were heard by the Tsar, at lunch in the dining- 
car. It was the first time that there was cheering in his 
presence, but not for him. 

The Duma representatives were taken in a motor-car to 
General Alexeyev’s office, where one of them produced an 
order of the Provisional Government to deprive the ex- 
Emperor of his freedom, This was not unexpected so far 
as General Alexeyev was concerned, because Prince Lvov 
had already informed him by wire of the reasons which 
induced the Provisional Government to take this action. 
His only reply, therefore, was to say that the Emperor’s 
train was ready, and could depart as soon as they should 
care to give their instructions. 

In addition to the Tsar himself, the train was to carry 
forty-seven members of the suite. A list was submitted 
for the deputies’ approval, and they struck out only one 
person: Admiral Nilov. The Tsar’s Chamberlain, Count 
Fredericks, and the Commandant of the Palace, Voeykov, 
had already been excluded from the list at the request of 
Nicholas II himself, when he learned from General Alexeyev 
ree popular indignation was directed particularly against 
them. 

About four o’clock the Duma representatives and General 
Alexeyev arrived at the station. Lunch was over by this 
time in the Empress-Mother’s dining-car. There came the 
moment of separation—for ever, as it turned out, though 
they hoped to meet again soon, be it in Crimea or in England. 

The last seconds sped by. For a moment the Emperor 
lost his self-control, could not break away from his mother, 
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wept. ... Then his face became mask-like again and with his 
usual measured step, not glancing back, he walked over to 
his own train. There he came to the window. On the other 
side of the platform his mother also stood by the window and 
made signs of the Cross as though to bless him. 

The deputies occupied the tenth and last carriage of the 
train; under their command were the guards: men of the 
Railwayman’s Battalion, to the total number of... ten! 

The doors closed. The head guard blew his whistle. The 
Tsar’s train began to move. On the platform was General 
Alexeyev with other high officers. A little further away— 
the general public. As the train passed, there were no 
expressions either of loyalty or hostility. Alexeyev saluted. 

The Empress-mother’s train almost followed her son’s 
out of the station, but it headed for Kiev. Their paths 
would never cross again. 

The Tsar could now travel to Tsarskoe Selo by the most 
direct route. But what a change from the week before, when 
an Emperor, an Autocrat, was travelling in the same 
direction to enforce order in his capital ! He was going then ; 
but now he was being taken. ‘“‘ All the dispositions as to 
stops and changes of schedule were made exclusively by the 
Duma representatives,’ states the official report. They 
censored all the telegrams received en route; they took 
turns “‘on duty’’; they were met at various points on the 
way by deputations who brought money collected in aid of 
the victims of the recent street fighting ; even the personnel 
of the train, the staff of the Imperial kitchen, and the srecial 
Palace Police sent delegates to see them. 

From the moment the train left Mohilev and throughout 
the journey the President of the Duma was kept informed 
by telegrams of every detail in its progress ; and when the 
train reached Severino station, the commander of the 
Tsarskoe Selo garrison was informed of its approach by 
telephone and asked to be at the station to meet it. 

The train pulled into the Tsarskoe Selo “ Pavilion ’”’ at 
II.30 in the morning on the gth/22nd March. The com- 
mander of the local garrison, Colonel Kobylinsky, as well as 
the station superintendent and other officials, were already 
waiting on the platform. The Duma representatives came 
out, and formally inquired of the local officials whether they 
had had instructions to take charge of the deposed Emperor. 
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Colonel Kobylinsky replied that full instructions to this 
effect had been received from the Provisional Government 
through the Commandant of the St. Petersburg Military 
Division, General Kornilov. Inthe opinion of the parliament- 
ary representatives, therefore, their mission was at an end, 
and they went back to St. Petersburg. 

While the courtiers were scattering in all directions, the 
Tsar walked very rapidly, without a glance at anybody, out 
of the station and into the waiting car. The seat next to 
him was taken by a marshal of the Court, Prince V. A. 
Dolgorukov, who died by his side in Ekaterinburg. 

The troops at Mohilev had taken little notice of the ex- 
Tsar—their attitude was that of indifference. At Tsarskoe 
Selo, however, the former Emperor met, for the first time, 
with open hostility from the Guardsmen. When his car 
arrived at the Palace gate, it was locked and some men of the 
Sharpshooter Guards were on duty. They were obviously in 
no hurry to unlock the gate. A man was despatched to fetch 
the officer in charge. The latter appeared wearing a red 
favour, and was at pains to demonstrate, under the eagle 
eye of the soldiers, his utter contempt for the Tsar’s person. 
The Emperor saluted first, as though unaware of his in- 
civility. 

At last the door of the palace entrance-hall closed behind 
him. In the children’s apartments he met the Tsaritsa. 
‘“ They embraced each other and kissed with a smile,’”’ says 
Volkov, their personal attendant, “‘ and went to see the 
children. Not until later, when they were left alone, did 
they give way to their feelings, and wept quietly for a long 
time.”’ 

Perhaps it was then, when they were first alone together, 
that the Empress spoke of the terrible thing that happened 
at Tsarskoe Selo while he was away: the revolutionaries 
had broken into the chapel which had been built near the 
palace to contain Rasputin’s tomb, stolen “our Friend’s’’ 
body, and taken it away, she knew not where. To the 
Empress this was an omen of terrible evils to come, because 
while he was still alive Rasputin had predicted both that he 
would be killed, and that his body would not be left in 
peace, but burned, and the ashes scattered to the wind. 
This prophecy was fulfilled in every detail: Rasputin’s 
stolen remains were burnt and the ashes were scattered 
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to the wind. A small icon was found on the body by the 
kidnappers, and one of them brought it to me: it was 
signed on the back by the Tsar, the Tsaritsa, and their 
children, and had been placed in the coffin by Alexandra 
Feodorovna herself. 


X. THE MENACE OF KRONSTADT 


The resolution concerning the arrest of the Tsar and the 
Tsaritsa was adopted by the Provisional Government on the 
yth/2oth March. It ran as follows: 


‘““r, The deposed Emperor and his consort to be regarded 
as deprived of their liberty, and the deposed Emperor to be 
brought back from Mohilev. 

‘2, Adjutant-General Alexeyev to be ordered to detail a 
body of men to act as guard for the deposed Emperor under 
the orders of members of the Duma Bublikov, Vershinin, 
Gribushin and Kalinin, who are hereby instructed to proceed 
to Mohilev. 

“3. The Members of the Duma who are instructed to 
accompany the deposed Emperor from the town of Mohilev 
to Tsarskoe Selo to be required to submit a written report of 
the manner in which the instructions have been carried out. 


“4, This resolution to be made public.’ 


As I have said, Nicholas II did not in any way constitute 
a danger to the Provisional Government. Even apart from 
the fact that he had no support of any kind in the country, 
he himself, in his own heart, had no desire to undertake any 
risky steps. It is characteristic of him that immediately 
after the abdication, according to General Ruzsky, the Tsar 
said: ‘‘ It was God’s will. I should have done it sooner.”’’ 

Nevertheless, Nicholas II could not be left at liberty. 
Prince Lvov was right when he said that his arrest was 
psychologically indispensable during those early days of the 
Revolution, that the general trend of events inevitably led 
toit : ‘ it was necessary to shield the former Supreme Ruler 
from the possible excesses of the first surge of the Revolu- 
tion.”’ 

Indeed, during those early days, before the Revolution 
brought new problems and new interests of its own, the 
attention of the turbulent masses was focussed before all 
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else on the persons and the destinies of the Tsar, and the 
Tsaritsa, particularly in the capital, in Kronstadt and at 
Tsarskoe Selo. Popular hatred was further whetted by 
the Press, which had avidly pounced upon a hitherto for- 
bidden subject and took particular delight in serving up the 
most “‘spicy’”’ details of the old regime without pity or 
regard for anybody. Everyone hastened to take a share in 
throwing mud at the people before whom everyone cringed 
and trembled only yesterday. Even the Tsar’s harmless 
visit to Headquarters to take leave of the General Staff was 
made an occasion for stirring up hatred against him: 
rumours were busily spread all over St. Petersburg that 
someone in the Tsar’s retinue was conducting negotiations 
with the Germans, with the idea of breaking our Front and 
admitting a few German divisions into Russia, so that 
autocracy could be re-established with their aid ! 

In Tsarskoe Selo, the troops which guarded the palace 
seized on every available opportunity to give vent to 
their anger and hatred. In Kronstadt and St. Petersburg, 
agitators were busy among the soldiers and sailors prompting 
demands that the Provisional Government should imprison 
the Imperial family in the Fortress of SS. Peter and Paul or 
send the Tsar to Kronstadt to be guarded by the Navy. It 
must be explained that the sailors at Kronstadt had treated 
their officers with exceptional ferocious cruelty at the be- 
ginning of the Revolution ; the unscrupulous demagogues 
knew what they were doing when they urged the crowd to 
demand the Tsar’s transfer there. 

Needless to say, the ex-Emperor’s arrest was at first 
intended to be very short and was only a temporary measure, 
inasmuch as it was proposed to arrange for his departure 
abroad as soon as possible. This departure, however, proved 
to be impossible during the first few weeks of the Revolution. 
The extremists were not only opposed to allowing the Tsar 
to leave the country, but clamoured for a trial and execution. 
There had been so much talk—some of it in the Duma itself 
—during the last few months of the Monarchy about the 
connection of the Rasputin clique with the German General 
Staff, that the idea of the Tsaritsa being guilty of treason 
took firm root even in the upper classes. ‘“‘ In view of the 
decided opinions held by the general public,’’ says Prince 
Lvov, ‘‘ the Provisional Government was obliged to have a 
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thorough and impartial investigation of those actions of the 
Emperor and Empress which were generally held to have 
been prejudicial to the national interests, both as regards 
internal policy and foreign affairs, with special reference to 
the war against Germany.”’ It was for the purpose of such 
impartial investigation of all the activities of the former 
rulers, and of those ministers of the old regime who were 
regarded as suspect, that as the new Minister of Justice I 
appointed (on the 4th/17th March) the Extraordinary High 
Commission of Inquiry, whose extremely valuable reports I 
have quoted extensively in this record. 

On the very day when the resolution to arrest the Tsar 
was adopted, I had a striking experience in the newly- 
formed Moscow Soviet of Workers’ Deputies, which exposed 
before me the full measure of popular hatred against the 
persons of Nicholas II and the Tsaritsa. During a ceremonial 
sitting of the Soviet, I was questioned as to the immediate 
future of the deposed rulers. The whole atmosphere of the 
assembly changed as by magic, and before long there were 
unequivocal demands of a “ short shrift ’’ for the Emperor. 
To this I replied that the fate of the Tsar was in the hands of 
the Provisional Government and in my own hands as its 
Attorney-General, and that I would never be the Marat of 
the Russian Revolution, but would make every possible 
endeavour to get the Tsar out of Russia as soon as practic- 
able. 

This hint that the Imperial family might be sent abroad 
stirred up intense indignation and anger against the Pro- 
visional Government in Soviet circles. The mere desire to 
get them out of Russia was promptly turned into a decision 
and the decision magnified into action: almost on the very 
day that I spoke in the Moscow Soviet, the Executive 
Committee of its St. Petersburg counterpart claimed to have 
reliable information that the ex-Emperor’s departure for 
England via Murmansk was already arranged by the 
Provisional Government for the roth or 11th March. Word 
was immediately sent along all the railway lines not to allow 
the Tsar’s train to proceed. 

The same night the Alexandrovsky Palace at Tsarskoe 
Selo was suddenly surrounded by quite a small host of 
armed men and armoured cars. The palace guard, which 
was being organised by General Kornilov, was not yet ready 
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for such emergencies, so that the invaders were able to enter 
the palace. Their leader gave orders to awaken the courtiers 
and demanded from Count Benckendorff that the arrested 
monarch should be immediately brought before him, as 
the representative of the Soviet. 

Everyone was panic-stricken. It seemed quite clear that 
these men would take the Tsar away in their armoured cars 
to some unknown destination—possibly to the dreaded 
dungeons of Kronstadt. But what was there todo ? Where 
could they find help ? 

They went to call the Tsar. 

He came out of the inner apartments, dressed in his 
ordinary workaday jacket, into the endless corridor that 
ran right from one end of the palace to the other. After 
standing motionless for some minutes, however, facing the 
equally motionless Tsar a few paces away, the leader of the 
invading force suddenly turned round, made a sign for his 
adherents to follow, and they all marched out the way they 
came, without a word of explanation. Once outside, they 
climbed back into their cars and drove away towards 
St. Petersburg. 

The whole expedition was undertaken on private initia- 
tive, without the knowledge of the Soviet Committee. From 
considerations of prestige, however, the Committee after- 
wards published an extremely lengthy explanation of this 
senseless midnight trip : apparently it was imperative to see 
that the Provisional Government was doing its duty and to 
forestall any secret moves it might undertake with regard to 
the deposed Emperor. 

As a measure for their own safety, then, as well as to 
appease public opinion, which was thoroughly roused 
against the Tsar and the Tsaritsa, and in the interests of 
the nation and for the proper conduct of the Inquiry into 
the activities of the Rasputinites—it was decided by the 
Provisional Government “ to deprive the deposed monarch 
and his consort of liberty.’’ On the 8th/21st March, simul- 
taneously with the Duma representatives announcement of 
this decision to the Tsar, the Provisional Government’s 
decree was read out to the Tsaritsa by the new revolutionary 
commander of the St. Petersburg Miulitary district— 
General Lavr Kornilov. 

Captain Bulygin tells of a very long secret conversation 
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between the General and the Empress on this occasion. He 
also quotes Kornilov as having exclaimed “ lackeys! ”’ 
with reference to the “ treason and cowardice ’’ of the most 
favoured courtiers. I have never heard of this exclamation 
before, and as for the conversation in private between 
General Kornilov and Alexandra Feodorovna, it only lasted 
five minutes. This incidentally, was very wise, because it 
was not the town garrison alone, but also many of the staff 
inside the palace itself, that kept a suspicious watch on all 
that went on around the former Empress. Unfortunately 
this attitude was to some extent justified by certain im- 
prudent actions of the Tsaritsa herself. 

When awaiting the first visit from the representatives of 
the Provisional Government, for instance, the Empress and 
Vyrubova embarked on a feverish perusal of all their 
correspondence, laying aside certain letters and throwing 
them in the fire ; a great many documents must have been 
burned in this fashion, because the amount of ash that was 
found during the search that followed was very considerable. 
It was thus that revolutionaries under the old regime used 
to destroy compromising documents when they expected a 
visit from the police : consequently the palace staff felt that 
there was something suspicious in this conspirator-like 
action of the two women. It gave rise to a rumour that 
there had been a wholesale burning of such papers as would 
have proved “ treasonable dealings with the enemy ”’ on 
the part of Rasputin and Vyrubova, or maybe the Empress 
herself. When I paid my first visit to the Alexandrovsky 
Palace, I was immediately informed of this suspicious piece 
of stoking—and that by the Tsaritsa’s most intimate 
servants ; they apparently regarded informing against their 
mistress (who, by the way, was very kind to them) as an 
excellent proof of their devotion to the revolutionary cause, 
and were eager to please the new rulers. . . 

The announcement that the Tsar and the Tsaritsa would 
be “‘ deprived of their liberty,’’ as well as the actual arrest 
of the Empress, took place in my absence: I was in Moscow. 
It was only after my return and after the unauthorised raid 
on the Tsarskoe Selo palace, which I have already described, 
that the Provisional Government placed the protection of 
the Imperial family and the responsibility for its safety 
entirely on my shoulders, 
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However bitter might have been the feelings of each in- 
dividual member of the Provisional Government against 
Nicholas ITI and his wife, the Cabinet as a body had adopted 
in this matter a very definite policy, from which it never had 
departed throughout its term of office : the former Emperor 
and the Imperial family were no longer political enemies, 
but simply human beings who had come under our protec- 
tion. Although we recognised that extreme hostility to the 
Tsar and the Tsaritsa on the part of the revolutionary 
masses and the general public was justifiable and natural, 
we regarded any display of revengefulness as unworthy of 
Free Russia. In the opinion of Prince Lvov, which was also 
mine, the ex-Emperor and his family were under no circum- 
stances to be subjected to any privations and disabilities in 
their private life unless it was a matter of stern necessity, 
such as consideration for their own safety or the need of 
calming high passions in the barracks and the factories, in 
the capital and at Tsarskoe Selo. 

Indeed, the attitude of the Tsarskoe garrison was one of 
our greatest worries. The men to whom [ entrusted the 
protection of the Imperial family—first a military jurist, 
Korovichenko, then a Colonel of the Guards, Kobylinsky— 
were for ever compelled to manceuvre between the revolu- 
tionary pressure of the local garrison (which, to make 
matters worse, was aided and abetted from St. Petersburg 
and Kronstadt) and the demands of the palace prisoners 
themselves. In fact it often happened that my representa- 
tives, while rousing the ire of the local garrison by the 
“indulgence ’’ they showed towards “‘ the enemies of the 
people ’’, also caused bitter resentment on the part of the 
Imperial family. Bulygin’s own story of his unfortunate 
first steps in Kobylinsky’s service as a would-be protector 
of the prisoners goes to prove how much tact, self-control 
and patience were necessary to avoid doing them harm, even 
with the best intentions in the world. The family itself, its 
retinue and the representatives of the Provisional Govern- 
ment lived like exhibits under glass, being constantly under 
the close and often openly hostile observation of the palace 
guard, the town garrison, the Soviet, and even some of the 
officers. 

When the Alexandrovsky Palace came into my charge, my 
first move was to appoint as governor a man whom I had 
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known well for years, whom I could trust implicitly, and 
on whose self-control, steady, calm, and chivalrous behaviour 
I could rely without question. The first governor I chose, 
Colonel Korovichenko, did, occasionally, upset the Imperial 
family by the awkwardness of his manners and by an out- 
ward bluntness often noticeable in people who are very 
shy ; but throughout those first and most difficult weeks 
of their imprisonment he nevertheless fulfilled his duty most 
faithfully. 

When Korovichenko went to Tsarskoe Selo he was given 
definite instructions, drawn up by myself and approved by 
Prince Lvov. These instructions introduced certain restric- 
tions into the life of the Tsar and his family at the Alexan- 
drovsky Palace: 


1. The Imperial family itself and those of the courtiers 
and attendants who had remained with it were forbidden to 
go beyond the boundary of the palace grounds or to com- 
municate with the outside world. 


2. While the prisoners were quite free within the palace 
itself, their walks were confined to a fenced-off section of the 
park and were to take place under the supervision of the 
guard. 


3. The Imperial family and its retinue were allowed to 
attend church services in the private chapel of the palace 
only. | 

4. Visits from people who lived outside the palace walls 
could only take place by my own special permission. 


5. All correspondence addressed to the prisoners was 
subject to the censorship of the palace governor. 


6. The palace and the park were under constant military 
guard. 


7. Outside patrols were in charge of the Inspector of the 
Guard, while internal arrangements were supervised by the 
Governor, directly appointed by the Provisional Govern- 
ment. 


Apart from these restrictions, the life of the Imperial 
Court inside the palace continued as before, with every 
detail of its etiquette scrupulously maintained by every 
member of the official hierarchy from the Lord High Marshal 
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Count Benckendorff down to the footman and Court 
Messengers. When visiting the Palace—first as a Cabinet 
Minister and later as President of the Provisional Govern- 
ment—I myself adhered to the etiquette which had been 
established under the old regime. News of my visit was 
imparted to the proper authority by the footmen. The 
matter was then reported to the Tsar and I was informed 
that ‘‘ His Majesty had graciously consented ’’ to receive 
me; thereupon I set out towards the Emperor’s study, 
accompanied by a Marshal and preceded by the Court 
Messengers, just like a Minister or high official of the days 
before the Revolution. 

This calm and peaceful Court life, however, was only 
superficial and transitory. The established order was 
broken again and again by the encroaching waves of the 
stormy revolutionary ocean outside. All round the park, 
peeping through the railings (particularly on Sundays and 
holidays) there were curious crowds of onlookers. If the 
Tsar was seen going out for a walk, the populace whistled 
and jeered ; the appearance of his daughters and of women 
in general, called forth various “‘ spicy ’’ comments. 

Within the park itself the guards were deliberately 
exaggerating their regulation duties by hanging on to the 
very heels of the prisoners, rudely reprimanding them, and 
in every way demonstrating their contempt for the former 
monarch. Granted that this was not always the case, and it 
was not everybody’s behaviour, it was still very hard for 
the Emperor—after twenty-three years on the throne with 
a lifelong belief in the devotion of the common people “‘ to 
the Orthodox and Autocratic Tsar’’—to bear all this 
primitive hooliganism from men of the best known and 
beloved regiments. 

We must be fair, however: the Imperial family, for these 
soldiers, had long been overshadowed by the dark silhouette 
of Rasputin and had become little better than a “ nest of 
traitors.”’ 

One particular incident in this connection had quite an 
element of comedy about it. 

One day quite early in the Revolution, when the Royal 
children were only just recovering from their measles, the 
entire family had assembled in the same room to read. 
Suddenly the guards came in and announced that coded 
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light signals were being transmitted from the palace, and 
they would have to make a search to put an end to it. 
Everyone was dumbfounded, and at first the matter seemed 
inexplicable. Eventually the reason was discovered: one 
of the Grand Duchesses, Tatiana or Olga, had been sitting 
between the lamp and the window, her head moving 
rhythmically as she embroidered; the light of the lamp 
was thus alternatively appearing and disappearing in the 
window behind the girl’s back, and it was this that had been 
taken by the soldiers for signalling. . . . 

Until the very end of their reign the Tsar and the Tsaritsa 
believed that the people of Russia were devoted to them. 
They were told so by Rasputin ; it was proved to them by 
thousands of loyalist telegrams from ‘true Russians’’ in 
every corner of the Empire, sent, if the truth were known, 
by order from St. Petersburg; their faith was confirmed 
when they saw cuttings from reactionary papers, which 
were hardly read at all by the public, but were generously 
subsidised by the Treasury and assiduously placed on the 
Emperor’s writing-desk. The only enemies of the Autocracy 
were supposed to be the students, the intelligentsia, ‘‘ weak- 
willed high officials ’’ and “‘ the chatterers of the Duma ”’ 
under the leadership of “ that fat Rodsianko.”’ But now, 
no sooner were these chatterers dispersed, no sooner was the 
feeble machine of a semi-constitution smashed, than the 
soldiers, carried on the crest of the revolutionary wave, 
flooded the very portals of the palace, crying, ‘‘ Crucify 
them ! ”’ : 

I was once lectured by a French senator : an old man and 
very conservative he was, but brought up in the Jacobin 
tradition of the French Revolution: ‘ You committed a 
terrible psychological blunder in not having dealt with 
Nicholas II as ‘ we’ dealt with Louis XVI. It was essential 
in your interests to give immediate vent to popular hatred 
which had been accumulating for centuries. It was vital 
to direct that thirst for vengeance and blood against the 
former rulers. You did not do so—and the storm broke 
Over your own heads.’”’ But I still think, even to this day, 
that the Provisional Government’s policy with respect to the 
Imperial family was correct. It was both humane and far- 
sighted, because it did not establish a halo of martyrdom 
and holiness around the fallen monarch and his wife, whose 
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unconscious sins before Russia were many. Now, their 
murder in Ekaterinburg has created the halo; their 
biographies have become the Lives of Saints ; their story is 
a mystic legend. 

In order that the legend should be born, however, quite a 
number of things had to happen which could not be foretold 
in March, 1917 ; and the very first thing that neither Prince 
Lvov nor myself could have foreseen was that it would not 
be possible for the Imperial family to leave for England, 
just when the internal political situation in Russia rendered 
its departure imperative. 

A point which must always be kept in mind, if the grue- 
some tragedy of the Tsar’s family is to be seen in its true 
light, is this : when the Provisional Government announced 
its decision to arrest the Tsar, and chose Tsarskoe Selo for 
his residence, it regarded the situation as temporary, as very 
temporary in fact, pending his departure for abroad. The 
journey to England seemed so close at hand to everyone, 
that on the 7th/2oth March I actually said in the Moscow 
Soviet that 1 would take the ex-Tsar to Murmansk myself 
(since that was where he would have had to embark on a 
British cruiser). The Empress, knowing of the Govern- 
ment’s plans through the Minister of War, A. I. Guchkov, 
and through General Kornilov, was already sorting out her 
things early in March in preparation for departure and ask- 
ing the Tsar’s physician, Botkin, whether he would follow 
the family abroad. 

Precisely on the day when the Tsar was arrested at 
Mohilev (the 8th/23rd March), the British Ambassador, Sir 
George Buchanan, transmitted to P. N. Miliukov, the 
first Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, a verbal note from the British Government: His 
Majesty the King and His Majesty’s Government would be 
glad to offer the former Russian Emperor asylum in England. 
Thus there were no external obstacles to his departure. 
It proved impossible, however, for internal reasons. In 
the general chaos that prevailed during the first weeks of the 
Revolution, the Government was not yet complete master 
of the administrative machine ; the railways, in particular, 
were very much at the free disposal of all kinds of Unions 
and Soviets. It would have been next to impossible to 
move the Tsar to Murmansk and it would certainly have 
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involved great risk. On his way there he might have fallen 
into the hands of the “ revolutionary masses’’ and found 
himself in the Fortress of SS. Peter and Paul—or even in 
Kronstadt—instead of England. (Though probably the 
outcome would have been simpler: there would have been a 
strike the moment the Tsar was entrained for Murmansk, 
and the train would never have left the station.) Thus we 
were forced during the early days of the Revolution to 
postpone the departure of the Imperial family until its 
practical details could be arranged and a more favourable 
psychological moment could be chosen. 

However, the intention of the British Government to 
extend its hospitality to the former Russian Emperor met 
with a very cold welcome in certain circles in England, par- 
ticularly amongst the Liberals and Labour: this was 
especially apparent from leading articles in the Datly 
Telegraph. Anyway, about the roth April (new style), the 
papers published a semi-official Foreign Office statement, 
which could only be interpreted as a withdrawal from the 
attitude expressed in the verbal note of the 23rd March: it 
announced that “the British Government does not insist on 
its former offer of hospitality to the Imperial family.”’ 

Unfortunately, the desire of the Provisional Government 
to send the Tsar’s family abroad had nothing to do with the 
views of the English Liberals and Labour, but was deter- 
mined by the internal political situation and could not be 
altered. Extended sojourn of the Royal prisoners in the 
immediate vicinity of St. Petersburg was not to be thought 
of. The occupants of the Alexandrovsky Palace them- 
selves were only waiting for the day of departure. The 
Emperor was always returning to this subject in his con- 
versations with me, particularly when I brought him 
greetings from his English relatives. 

By summer-time, conditions in Russia had improved. 
The administrative machine was well in the hands of the 
Government and in good working order. The man in the 
street began to take less interest in the fate of the ex-Tsar, 
because other and more urgent political problems had 
arisen. It was a convenient moment for organising the 
journey of the Imperial family from St. Petersburg to 
Murmansk, without involving it in any dangers. With the 
knowledge and consent of Prince Lvov, our new Minister of 
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Foreign Affairs (Tereschenko), therefore, inquired of Sir 
George Buchanan as to when a cruiser could be sent to take 
on board the deposed ruler and his family. Simultaneously, 
a promise was obtained from the German Government, 
through the medium of the Danish Minister, Skavenius, 
that German submarines would not attack the particular 
warship which carried the Royal exiles. Sir George 
Buchanan and ourselves were impatiently awaiting a reply 
from London. 

I do not remember exactly whether it was late in June or 
early in July, when the British Ambassador called, greatly 
distressed, on Tereschenko. He brought with him a letter 
from a high official of the Foreign Office, who was also 
intimately connected with the Court. With tears in his eyes, 
scarcely able to control his emotions, Sir George informed 
the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs of the British 
Government’s final refusal to give refuge to the former 
Emperor of Russia. I cannot quote the exact text of the 
letter which Sir George read out to Tereschenko: I have 
not read it myself. But I can say quite definitely that this 
vefusal was due exclusively to considerations of internal 
British politics. The letter even contained something of an 
ironical thrust at the Provisional Government in the sugges- 
tion that the Prime Minister was unable to advise His 
Majesty to offer hospitality to people whose pro-German 
sympathies were well known. 

It was thus that contrary to the original intention of the 
Provisional Government and their own keen desire to be in 
England, the Tsar and his family were compelled to go 
eastward—to Tobolsk. From there, we thought, it would be 
possible in the spring of 1918 to send them abroad after all, 
via Japan. Fate decided otherwise. 

What choice was there for the Provisional Government in 
the summer of 1917? The situation around the Alexan- 
drovsky Palace steadily became more tense and unsettled. 
Tsarskoe Selo was becoming the tender spot of the body 
politic. To the Bolsheviks it was a permanent challenge: 
Kronstadt and Tsarskoe, the two political extremes, were 
geographically side by side. Lenin’s agents were strenuously 
agitating against the Provisional Government, accusing us 
of counter-revolutionary activities. They were particularly 
persistent in their propaganda amongst the ‘soldiers that 
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guarded the Imperial palace, whom they demoralised by 
every means within their power. The troops were growing 
increasingly suspicious, as I could very well see during my 
regular visits to the barracks. All this tended to create a 
most unhealthy atmosphere, hampered us in our work, and 
deprived us of quite a considerable military force—the 
Tsarskoe Selo garrison—which was originally very loyal to 
the Provisional Government, and was clearly indicated as a 
possible support one day against the St. Petersburg troops, 
which were hopelessly demoralised. 

To make matters worse, Bolshevik propaganda was aided 
by the work of amateur monarchist plotters. They began 
to send Alexandra Feodorovna mysterious little notes and 
to hint at prompt liberation. Inexperience and childish 
simplicity were intertwined with mockery and treachery. 
The Tsarskoe garrison began to talk of conspiracies, of 
attempts to free the Tsar. 

One day a motor-car crashed through the railings of the 
palace gardens. Needless to say, there was a hue and cry all 
over Tsarskoe Selo that an attempt had been made to help 
the Tsar escape, that the car was supposed to drive straight 
up to the palace doors. However nonsensical this was, a 
sentry had to be posted to guard the breach in the railings. 

It was impossible to delay any longer. The Tsar’s family 
had to be sent away somewhere far, to some quiet back- 
water—which, incidentally, was none too easy to find in 
Russia at that time. ‘‘ In summer,’’ writes Prince Lvov, 
“the Government came to the conclusion that further 
sojourn of the Imperial family in the immediate vicinity of 
St. Petersburg was impossible. It had to be sent away 
somewhere. All negotiations in connection with this 
urgent problem were left to Kerensky.”’ 

And so I set to work finding out what would be a practic- 
able place to which the Royal prisoners might be moved. 

At first it was thought that they might live somewhere in 
Central Russia—in the country seat of the Grand Duke 
Michael, for instance, or in that of the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
with whom I actually discussed the matter. It transpired, 
however, that feeling ran very high among the peasants there. 
In fact it was hard to imagine how the Tsar’s train could so 
much as travel through all those central provinces with 
their dense population, their large industrial towns, and 
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regions of violent peasant disturbances. The Tsar was very 
keen on going to Crimea. His hopes were centred on this, 
even more, perhaps, than on the journey to England. One 
by one, many of his relatives had gathered there,—foremost 
among them the Dowager-Empress. As a matter of fact, this 
gathering of the fallen dynasty in Crimea was already 
beginning to cause trouble ; but even apart from that, the 
other problem remained: how could the Tsar’s train be 
taken right across Russia from the north to the extreme 
south ? 

Why did I choose Tobolsk ? After all, it was no nearer 
than Crimea. ... Certain royalists have asserted (and 
are probably asserting to this day) that the only reason for 
this choice was our wish “‘ to pay the Tsar in his own coin ”’ 
—to send him to Siberia, where he used to send the 
revolutionaries in days gone by. But Tobolsk could be 
reached by the northern route, without crossing any thickly 
populated districts. And as for vengeance—why, there was 
no need to make complicated arrangements for a journey 
to Tobolsk: we had the Fortress of SS. Peter and Paul 
within easy reach; or better still—Kronstadt. 

The reason why I chose Tobolsk was because it was an 
out-and-out backwater, especially in winter (not being on 
a railway), had a very small garrison, no industrial pro- 
letariat, and a population which was prosperous and 
contented, not to say old-fashioned. In addition, I hap- 
pened to know that the climate in Tobolsk was excellent 
in winter and that the town could boast a very passable 
Governor’s Residence (being the capital of a province) 
where the Imperial family could live with some measure of 
comfort. 

My information was curiously accidental. Some friends 
of my parents, back in the nineties, went to Tobolsk 
because the head of the family was appointed Governor of 
that province. When the question of Tobolsk was raised, 
I remembered the various things I had heard about it at 
home as a child, and even the photograph I had seen of the 
Governor’s wife and daughter, on a winter day, sitting in a 
troika sleigh! before the main portal of the Residence. 
Having chosen Tobolsk, I had my early recollections checked 
by the Assistant Provisional Government Commissioner to 

2 i.e. A sleigh driven by three horses,abreast. (Trans.) 
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what was formerly the Ministry of the Imperial Household, 
P. N. Makarov, and by the Duma Member, V. M. Vershinin 
— two trustworthy men whom I sent there and who could 
be relied upon to make a thorough investigation, with 
proper regard for the interests of the Imperial family. 
Finally, when the approximate date of departure was 
already fixed, I spoke to the Tsar during one of my regular 
visits to Tsarskoe Selo, explained to him the difficult 
situation in the St. Petersburg region and announced that 
he must prepare for departure. I told him, of course, about 
the British Government’s refusal, but did not say where he 
was being taken—merely stating that it would be advisable 
to take plenty of warm clothes. The Tsar heard me out 
very attentively. But when I began to explain that there 
was nothing in this transfer to worry about, as it was 
necessary in his own and his family’s interests, he suddenly 


gave me a penetrating look and said: “I have no fear. 
We. trust you. If you say that we must move, it must be 
so... . We trust you,’ he repeated. My eyes met his, 


and in them he might have read satisfaction: a man who 
had trusted men so little and had just witnessed the un- 
faithfulness of those who were nearest to him, now expressed 
confidence in the person his wife had but recently desired 
to be hanged. 

To be sure, it was not all at once that the Tsar began to 
trust me; but then—it was not all at once that I myself 
saw the human face of a strange, unhappy man behind the 
mask of a monarch. 

I well remember my first call on the Imperial family. 
It was about the middle of March—my first visit to inspect 
the newly organised palace guard. After going round the 
building and discussing business with the Governor and the 
inspector of the guard, I asked the Lord High Marshal 
Count Benckendorff to inform the Tsar that I must see 
the Empress and himself. To this the old dignitary with a 
monocle in his eye replied, according to etiquette, that he 
would put the matter before His Majesty. After a little 
while the Count returned and solemnly announced: ‘“ His 
Majesty wishes to receive you.” He still felt he was the 
Lord High Marshal of the Imperial Court, and in his eyes 
I was just a Minister who was there to be presented to His 
Majesty the Emperor. 
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To be frank, I was anything but calm before this first 
meeting with Nicholas II. Too many hard, terrible things 
had been connected in the past with his name. I was afraid 
I might not control myself, might not find it possible to 
hide my inner feelings. Yet I was eager that at this first 
meeting with me, the Emperor should find me meticulously 
correct and nothing else. All the way along the endless 
chain of official apartments I was struggling for control over 
my emotions. 

At last Count Benckendorff and I, preceded by a Court 
Messenger, approached the Royal children’s apartments. 
Once again the Count was true to type. He left me standing 
face to face with a closed door and went in to announce me. 
Then he swung the double door wide open and said: “ His 
Majesty bids you welcome.” My feelings underwent a 
lightning change. The few seconds while I walked across 
the room towards the Tsar were enough. Through the 
door that Benckendorff had opened for me and through 
the open doorway into the next room, I immediately saw 
the Imperial family. They were standing slightly to the left 
of the entrance, nearer the window, around a small table, 
in a huddled, perplexed little group. From this cluster of 
frightened humanity there stepped out, somewhat hesitat- 
ingly, a man of medium height in military kit, who walked 
forward to meet me with a slight, peculiar smile. It was 
the Emperor. When he reached the door of the outer room, 
however, he stopped, in confusion. He did not know what 
to do, he did not know how J would act, what attitude I 
would adopt. Should he walk forward to meet me, as a host, 
or ought he to wait for me to speak first ? Should he hold 
out his hand 

In a flash, instinctively, I knew the exact position: 
the family’s confusion, its fear at finding itself alone with 
a revolutionary whose objects in bursting in upon it were 
unknown, and finally, the awkward situation of Nicholas IT. 
With an answering smile, I hurriedly walked over to the 
Emperor, shook hands and sharply said ‘‘ Kerensky ’’— 
as I always do, by way of introduction, when meeting a 
man for the first time. Nicholas II gave my hand a firm 
grasp, immediately recovered from his confusion, and, 
smiling once again, led me to his family. 

His daughters and the Heir-Apparent were obviously 
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burning with curiosity and their eyes were simply glued 
tome. But Alexandra Feodorovna stood tense and erect— 
proud, domineering and irreconcilable ; she held out her 
hand to me slowly and unwillingly. For my part, I found 
it equally hard to stretch out mine, and our fingers parted 
again after having scarcely touched. 

I was conscious at once of the great difference in character 
and temperament of the Tsar and his wife. Before me stood 
a woman of strong will, clever and dominating, but un- 
balanced and embittered. It is amazing how even those 
few seconds were sufficient to give one a clear understanding 
of the psychological background of the tragedy that had 
dragged on for many years within the walls of that very 
palace. This first impression of the Empress remained 
unaltered during my subsequent interviews with her, which, 
however, were not many. 

When the hand-shaking was over, I inquired after their 
health, told them that their relatives abroad were taking 
a keen interest in their welfare, and added that if there was 
any message they wanted me to give them, I would send it 
immediately. Then I asked whether they had any com- 
plaints or were in need of anything, and told them not to be 
frightened, not to worry, but to have complete confidence 
in the Provisional Government. 

After that the Emperor and I went into the next room, 
where I again assured him that they were safe, though by 
this time he had fully recovered his usual impressive calm. 
He asked me about the military situation and wished us 
success in our difficult new task. (In general, he took great 
interest in the War throughout the summer, reading the 
newspapers and questioning every visitor from outside.) 
Certain members of the Tsar’s household quote him as 
saying that during this first interview I laid particular stress 
on the fact that the Provisional Government had abolished 
capital punishment, as though to hint that he need no 
longer fear such extreme measures. Frankly, I have no 
recollection of this, but it is quite possible that I did. 

Today, after all the horrors of the Bolshevik Reign of 
Terror, it is difficult even to imagine what a cruel monster 
Nicholas II seemed to be while he was on the throne. 
To think that he was even nicknamed “ Nicholas the 
Bloody ”’! What wealth of irony about those words to-day ! 
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Since then, we have had “ heroes’ who have steeped the 
whole of Russia in human blood, heroes who belonged by 
birth to the people and the intelligentsia, and who have 
raised their hand against their own brothers. .. . 

I do not wish to imply that Bolshevism has justified 
Tsarism. On the contrary, it was Tsarism that gave birth 
to the Bolshevik tyranny. Tsarism is the cause; the 
scourge under which my country is writhing to this day is 
the consequence. 

Nevertheless, I feel that the experience of the Red Terror 
has already forced us, or will force us, to reconsider our views 
as to the personal responsibility of Nicholas II for all the 
suffering and disasters of his reign. To me, at least, he is 
no longer the ‘‘ inhuman monster’ he once appeared. At 
any rate, the human aspect of his actions is easier to follow, 
and one can understand that he might well resort to terror- 
ism without personal evil intent. After all, from the cradle 
up, he had been entirely isolated from the people ; all those 
tears and sufferings of thousands upon thousands reached 
him only in the form of paper formulas, in the form of 
official reports about various Government measures, adopted 
in the interests of peace and order. Moreover, he had been 
imbued from childhood with the belief that his own interests 
and those of Russia were coincident. We must always 
remember that 1f he had one idea that could not be shaken, 
it was his belief that Russia could not exist without the 
Autocracy ; so that to him all these workers, peasants and 
students that were being shot, were truly the enemies of 
the nation: strange, far-off people, hardly human beings 
in fact, but mere ciphers, abortions, which must needs be 
annihilated for the good of the nation, for the sake of the 
peace and welfare of millions of loyal subjects. 

Moreover, all the executions of the old regime are as 
nought compared with the torrents of blood shed by the 
Bolsheviks. When now we see that neither a lifetime spent 
amongst the people, nor the best education—neither the 
loftiest socialist ideals, nor a life of self-sacrifice, nor yet 
the best political and social training—can stamp out in the 
human being the primeval beast whose craving for power 
and triumph must be appeased by the tears, blood and suffer- 
ing of women and children—we can readily believe that 
Nicholas II was not without some inner goodness, not 
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unkind at heart, though maimed by his environment and 
by the autocratic tradition. 

During my subsequent visits to the Alexandrovsky Palace 
I was always trying to see and to decipher the human being 
behind the Emperor. Perhaps in the main I have succeeded. 
He was an extremely reserved, reticent man, with much 
distrust and infinite contempt for others. Not very in- 
telligent, poorly educated and lacking vitality to a remark- 
able degree, he nevertheless had something of an instinctive 
knowledge of life and men. 

One was also struck by his utter indifference to the world 
around him, as though he loved and valued no one, and was 
not surprised by anything that happened. This lack of 
response to external stimuli made his behaviour un- 
naturally, eerily automatic. When I got to know his face 
better, it began to give me the impression of being a mask. 
Behind that smile, behind those bewitching eyes, one saw 
something lifeless, icy, deadening—abysmal loneliness, 
utter desolation. . . . Such aman could indeed be imagined 
as a mystic, passionately seeking communion with heaven 
because he was tired, indifferent, disgusted at times, with 
all things terrestrial—perhaps because all terrestrial things 
had been too accessible, too eager to yield into his 
hands. 

Scrutinising this living mask, I began to understand why 
the reins of government had slipped so easily out of his 
hands. He bore “‘the burden of power’”’ until the end. But 
he would not fight for it: he had no wish to rule. Power, 
like everything else that was earthly and consequently 
humdrum, bored him, tired him, and no longer thrilled. 
He calmly laid aside his sceptre to take up a gardener’s 
spade. Just as Dubensky said: he gave up the throne like 
handing over a troop of horse: threw aside the Imperial 
purple as in his youth he tossed aside one splendid military 
uniform to put on another. And now he found it an 
interesting experience to be without a uniform at all—just 
an ordinary citizen, free of all duties and obligations. 
Without any inner drama—"“ It was God’s will,’”’ he said— 
he stepped out into private life. Indeed, all those who 
Observed him closely during his ‘“captivity’’ assert 
unanimously, that throughout this period the former 
Emperor was generally in a calm and even happy mood, as 
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though his new condition was a source of joy. He chopped 
wood (building little stacks of it all over the park), pottered 
about round flower and vegetable beds, took the children 
out in a rowing boat, went for walks with them, and read 
aloud to them in the evenings. A heavy burden had been 
taken off his shoulders; he was freer, better off, that 
was all. 

By his side, in contrast, was a woman who, without 
power, suffered, who could not forget her former position 
and would not be reconciled with captivity : an unbalanced, 
hysterical, morally maimed woman, but strong, earthly, 
passionate and proud. She burdened and oppressed every- 
one around her by her anguish and misery, by her hatred 
and rebellion. Such women as she never forget anything, 
and never forgive. 

During the inquiry into the activities of the Tsaritsa’s 
circle (Vyrubova, Rasputin, Voieykov and others) it was 
necessary to take some precaution against an agreement 
between the ex-Emperor and his wife as to the evidence to 
to be given or withheld—or rather against the Tsaritsa’s 
exerting pressure on her husband. They were therefore 
isolated from each other for the duration of the inquiry, 
and allowed to meet in public only during meals. I ex- 
plained the reason for this “ hardship’ to the Tsar and 
asked him to co-operate in giving effect to the measure 
with the minimum of unpleasantness or outside interference. 

Everything went off smoothly, and everyone to whom I 
spoke noticed that the separation had a favourable effect on 
the ex-Tsar. He became livelier, happier, more confident. 
Incidentally, when I first announced that there would be 
an inquiry and possibly the Empress would have to be put 
on trial, he took this very calmly, without twitching a 
muscle. All he said was: ‘“‘ Oh, well, I don’t think Alix is 
really involved. . . . Have you any proof? ”’ 

“T don’t know,” said I, ‘not yet... .” 

In Bolshevik duress, awaiting his expiatory martyrdom, 
Nicholas II showed almost superhuman self-control and an 
ever greater resignation: to him it was God’s will. He 
remained to the end a doomed man, conscious of his doom. 
‘“ Nothing that I undertake ever succeeds—I am unlucky ; 
in any case, human will is powerless. The 6th May [when 
Nicholas II was born] is the feast of the long-suffering 
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Job. . . . Many is the time I have applied Job’s words to 
my own self: For the thing which I greatly feared 1s come 
upon me, and that of which I was afraid 1s come unto me.” 
Such—a long time ago—were the last Russian Emperor’s 
words to Stolypin. 


XI. THE JOURNEY 


Makarov and Vershinin returned from Tobolsk in the 
middle of July. Their report was favourable, and prepara- 
tions for departure were immediately set on foot. 

Not even the majority of the Provisional Government 
had any inkling as to where the Imperial family would be 
transferred. The Tobolsk plan was only known—apart 
from myself—to three members of the Government, Prince 
Lvov being one of them. After the first Bolshevik rising 
(on the 3rd/6th July) the composition of the Cabinet 
changed almost completely ; Prince Lvov left, and the new 
Ministry never discussed the question of the Tsar’s transfer 
at all. But the administrative machine by this time was 
working with sufficient precision, so that we were able to 
make all the necessary preparations for the journey in 
complete secrecy. It was not until after the Imperial 
family left Tsarskoe Selo that the public learnt about it. 

The departure was to take place at night, in the small 
hours of the rst August. After a Cabinet meeting, about 
eleven o'clock at night, I went to Tsarskoe to witness and 
supervise the proceedings in person. 

My first move was to visit, with Colonel Kobylinsky, the 
barracks of the troops which were leaving for Tobolsk. 
This tour was subsequently described by Colonel Koby- 
linsky before the Commission of Investigation as follows: 
“ Kerensky and I visited the 1st Battalion, and he spoke to 
the soldiers, saying: ‘ You have guarded the Imperial 
family here; now you must guard it at Tobolsk, whither 
it is being transferred by order of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. Remember: no hitting a man when he is down. 
Behave like gentlemen, not like cads.’ He spoke in the same 
strain to the 4th Battalion. Just before the departure 
Kerensky again addressed the soldiers and said: ‘ Remem- 
ber that he is a former Emperor and that neither he nor his 
family must suffer any hardships.’ ”’ 

I cannot say that the men in the barracks were altogether 
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happy. The rumour that the Tsar was to be moved had 
already spread, and there were many people whom this did 
not suit at all; some of the units in the garrison were 
already strongly under the influence of extremist propa- 
ganda and considered that the Government was too gentle 
with the Emperor. 

While I was making a round of the barracks, the final 
preparations were being completed at the palace. Trunks 
were carried out, cars were loaded. 

That night, in view of the far journey, I permitted the 
Tsar—on my own responsibility—to see his brother, the 
Grand Duke Michael. Of necessity, I had to be present at 
their farewell. The brothers met in the Emperor’s study. 
It was clear that both were most deeply moved—it was their 
first meeting since the fall of the Monarchy. For along time 
they were silent, unable to find words ; then they plunged 
into that fragmentary, irrelevant small-talk which is so 
characteristic of such short meetings. How 1s Alix? How 
is Mother ? Where are you living now? and soon. They 
stood opposite each other, shuffling their feet in curious 
embarrassment, sometimes getting hold of one another’s 
arm or coat-button. . . . Atlast the farewells began. Who 
could have thought that this was the last time the brothers 
would see each other ? 

The Grand Duke Michael wanted to see the children, but 
this I was unable to allow, as his visit had already lasted 
too long and time was getting on. 

All through that unsettled, troubled, sleepless night, the 
Tsarevich was full of excitement and exceedingly frolic- 
some. He kept on trying to escape from the inner rooms into 
our wing, to find out what was going on in the Tsar’s study. 

The minutes flew, all the preparations were complete, and 
still the Nikolayevskaya Railway did not send a train. It 
appears that all night long there had been difficulties, doubts 
and vacillations. The railwaymen delayed the shunting 
and coupling, put through mysterious ‘phone calls, made 
inquiries somewhere. . . . Meanwhile, the hours flew by, 
there came the dawn. Only when it was already getting 
quite light did the train finally come in. It only remained 
to get into the motor cars and drive over to the siding, some 
little way from the Alexandrovskaya station, where the train 
Stood waiting. 

I 
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Needless to say the exact order of our departure from the 
palace had been worked out beforehand; but as usually 
happens in the excitement of the journey, everything was 
thrown into confusion. It was then, at the moment of 
departure that I first saw Alexandra Feodorovna worried 
and weeping like any ordinary woman and mother. The 
children, being young, did not grieve much, though they 
were nervous and over-excited. 

At last everything was ready. There came the tragic 
moment of parting with those who stayed behind. We 
took our appointed seats. Cossacks opened and Cossacks 
closed the procession; my car came first, the Tsar’s 
immediately behind. The sun was already shining brightly 
when this cortége left the palace grounds; the town, 
however, was still asleep. 

When we reached the train, the list of passengers was 
checked and the last good-byes were said. 

The train began to move. . . 


The Imperial family was accompanied to Tobolsk by a 
retinue of thirty-nine courtiers and attendants, and two 
representatives of the Provisional Government—P. M. 
Makarov and V. M. Vershinin. The officer in charge was 
again Colonel Kobylinsky, whose life was subsequently 
rendered unbearable by over-zealous royalists calling him 
the Tsar’s gaoler and Kerensky’s henchman, but of whom 
the Emperor had written in his diary: ‘“‘ my last friend.”’ 

The journey of the Tsar and his family to Tobolsk was 
recorded in the form of a log by my representatives, and I 
give it here in full, as a hitherto unpublished historical 


document : 
JOURNAL 


of the conveyance under guard fromthe Alexandrovsky 
Palace at Tsarskoe Selo to the town of Tobolsk 
of the former Emperor and Empress, and also of 
their children and retinue. 


1st August, 1917. At six o’clock in the morning the former 
Emperor Nicholas Alexandrovich, the former Empress 
Alexandra Feodorovna, their children Alexis Nikolayevich, 
Olga, Tatiana, Maria and Anastasia Nikolayevny, were 





INA. 
THE GRAND DUCHESS TATIANA WHEN WORKING IN HOSPITAL AS 
A RED CROSS NURSE DURING THE WAR 
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brought in motor cars, under military guard and under the 
personal supervision of the Minister-President A. F. Keren- 
sky, to the train No. 1 which stood, guarded by troops, at 
the Alexandrovskaya station of the North-Western Rail- 
way. They occupied a carriage of the International 
Wagons-Lits Company which had been prepared for them. 
The persons who accompanied them, namely, Prince 
V. A. Dolgorukov, I. L. Tatishchev, Countess Hendrikova, 
Mme Schneider and M. Gilliard, took up an adjoining 
carriage. The train started at eight minutes past six. 
At ten o’clock, morning coffee was served to the former 
Imperial family and the persons who accompanied it. At 
13h. oom., lunch was served to the former Empress and 
Alexis Nikolayevich in their compartment, while the ex- 
Emperor and his daughters took theirs in the restaurant-car. 
At 15h. 30m. the persons detailed by the Provisional 
Government to accompany the former Emperor and Empress 
to their new place of residence—namely, the Governor of 
the Alexandrovsky Palace, Colonel Kobylinsky, the Assis- 
tant Provisional Government Commissar to the former 
Ministry of the Household, Makarov, and Member of the 
Duma, Vershinin—informed the ex-Emperor of the final 
destination of the journey, handed him the list of regulations 
to be observed during the journey, as approved by the 
Minister-President, and came to an agreement as regards 
the time to be fixed for the daily walk of half an hour’s 
duration as specified therein. At 17h. oom. tea was served 
to the former Imperial family. At Igh. 15m., a little beyond 
the Northern Railway siding “ Timoshkino,”’ the train was 
stopped and the ex-Emperor with his children and retinue 
took a walk of half an hour’s duration under the guard of 
a company of the Ist Sharpshooter Guard Reserve Regiment 
and in the presence of Colonel Kobylinsky, Assistant 
Commissar Makarov and the Duma Member Vershinin. 
The former Empress, by her own desire, took no part in 
the promenade. At 20h. oom. dinner was served to the 
ex-Empress and Alexis Nikolayevich in their compartment, 
while the rest of the former Imperial family and the persons 
accompanying it had dinner in the restaurant-car. 

2nd August. Morning coffee, lunch, tea and dinner took 
place as on the previous day. Half an hour’s exercise was 
taken by members of the former Imperial family beyond 
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the Northern Railway station “Svecha’”’ at 17h. 50m., 
the ex-Empress again taking no part in it. 

3rd August. Morning coffee, lunch, tea and dinner took 
place as before. Beyond Kungur station of the Perm. 
Railway, at 18h. 55m., the ex-Emperor and his children 
took a half-hour walk. 

4th August. Morning coffee, lunch, tea and supper took 
place as usual. The half-hour walk of the ex-Emperor and 
his children took place at Halt No. 16 of the Perm. Railway. 
At Halt No. 18 the train was met by Assistant Commander 
of the Omsk Military Division, Ensign! Nemchinov, Troop 
Transport Officer Colonel Oslopov and Second Lieutenant 
Golovatsky, who accompanied the train for the remainder 
of the journey. At 23h. 10m. the train entered the Tura 
station, in the Tiumen Docks, where the steamship Rus 
was already waiting. The route from Tiumen Station to the 
docks, as well as the Tura station and the quay, were guarded 
by the Tiumen Shock Battalion. Immediately on arrival, 
the Imperial family and accompanying persons were 
transferred to the boat and installed in first class passenger 
cabins. 

5th August. At three o’clock the S.S. Rus left Tiumen 
Docks for Tobolsk. Morning coffee, lunch, tea and supper 
were served to members of the former Imperial family in 
the first-class dining-saloon. Exercise was taken by the 
ex-Emperor and his children under the usual guard at 
14h. 35m. at Kosmakova Landing. 

6th August. Morning coffee, tea, lunch and dinner were 
served at the usual hours. The usual half-hour promenade 
took place at toh. 45m. near Trakhtair. At 16h. 30m. 
S.S. Rus reached the Tobolsk wharf of the West-Siberian 
Steamship and Trading Co. On the quayside were Assistant 
Commissioner for the Province of Tobolsk, Lanitin, Com- 
mander of the Tobolsk garrison, Lieut.-Colonel Kuzmin, 
and other local officials. The wharf was guarded by the 
701st Tobolsk Auxiliary Infantry Unit. In view of the fact 
that the accommodation prepared was—upon inspection 
by Colonel Kobylinsky, Assistant Commissar Makarov 
and Duma Member Vershinin—declared to be inadequate, 
and in need of certain modifications, transfer from the boat 


1 Such incongruity of nominal rank with high administrative position was 
not unusual immediately after the Revolution. . 
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to the city was postponed. At night the ship was moored in 
mid-stream. 

ath August. Morning coffee, lunch, tea and dinner were 
served at the usual times. The ship was taken into mid- 
stream for the night. 

8th August. Morning coffee, lunch, tea and dinner were 
served at the usual times. A trip along the river Tobol was 
undertaken between the hours of 14.30 and 17.30, with 
a half-hour stop by the river bank, during which the 
former Emperor and the children took a walk ashore under 
the usual guard and in the presence of Colonel Kobylinsky, 
Duma Member Vershinin and Assistant Commander of the 
Omsk Military Division, Nemchinov. The ship was taken 
into mid-stream for the night. 

gth August. Morning coffee, lunch, tea and dinner were 
served at the usual hours. From 12h. 35m. to 14h. 20m. 
the boat made a trip as on the previous day and a similar 
half-hour walk along the river bank was taken by the 
ex-Emperor and his children. The boat moored in mid- 
stream for the night. 

1oth August. Morning coffee, lunch, tea and dinner were 
served at the usual hours. No promenade was undertaken 
in view of unfavourable weather. The ship was moored in 
mid-stream for the night. 

11th August. Morning coffee, lunch, tea and dinner were 
served at the usual times. From 14h. 35m. the ship made 
a trip up the River Tobol, stopping seven miles out of 
town, where the ex-Emperor and his children (all but Alexis 
Nikolayevich and Maria Nikolayevna who stayed aboard 
owing to indisposition) took the usual half-hour walk. The 
ship was taken into mid-stream for the night. 

13th August. At 8 am. the former Emperor, Alexis 
Nikolayevich, Olga, Maria and Anastasia Nikolayevny 
on foot, and the ex-Empress and Tatiana Nikolayevna in 
a carriage, were transferred from the steamship Rus, which 
was moored at a goods-wharf of the West Siberian Steam- 
ship and Trading Co., to the quarters which had been 
prepared for them at the former Governor’s residence. The 
transfer was effected in the presence of Colonel Kobylinsky, 
Duma Member Vershinin and the officers on duty. The 
route was lined with infantry. 

Signed .... 
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V. M. Vershinin submitted this journal to the ex-Emperor 
for perusal. Nicholas II looked through it and marked it 
in the margin as ‘“‘ Read,” countersigning with a Latin N. 
When asked by the Government representatives whether 
he could subscribe to the truth of the statements, he added 
“and found correct.” 

In the ex-Tsar’s own diary the journey from Tsarskoe 
Selo to Tobolsk is described as follows : 

1st August (1917). All the family is together in a good 
sleeping-car of the Compagnie Internationale. Packed off 
to bed at 7.45 and slept until 9.15. Very dusty and stifling— 
26° R.? in our car. Had a walk in the afternoon with our 
Sharpshooters, picking flowers and berries. We take our 
meals in the restaurant; the kitchen-car (belonging to 
the Chinese Eastern Railway) provides excellent food. 

and August. Had our walk a little before we got into 
Viatka. Heat and dust as before. Had to pull down the 
blinds at all stations, at the request of the Officer in Com- 
mand : silly and tiring. 

3rd August. Passed through Perm at four o’clock. Took 
our walk the other side of Kungur, along the banks of the 
iver Sylva; a very beautiful valley. 

4th August. The air became noticeably cooler after cross- 
ing the Urals. Passed Ekaterinburg early in the morning. 
In the course of these last few days we were often overtaken 
by the second train-load of Sharpshooters, greeting each 
other quite like old friends. We crawled along incredibly 
slowly and so arrived at Tiumen late at night, 1.30. The 
train stopped almost on the quayside, so that we had only 
to walk across to the ship. Oursiscalledthe Rus. Then they 
started unloading the luggage and this lasted all night. 
Poor Alexis again stayed up till God knows what hour. 
There was tramping and thundering all through the night 
and I found it very difficult to go to sleep. We left Tiumen 
about six (in the morning). 

5th August. Sailing along the River Tura. Had little 
sleep. Alix, Alexis and myself have each a single cabin 
without any conveniences, the daughters are all together 
in a five-berth cabin, and the Suite is in the corridor near- 
by. Further forward is a good dining saloon and a little 
cabin with a piano. The 2nd Class is lower down, whilst the 

1 26° Réaumur=90'5° Fahrenheit. 
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sharpshooters of the 1st Regiment, who were with us on the 
train, arenow inthe steerage. Spent the day walking about 
on the upper deck, enjoying the air. The weather was dull, 
but warm and still. Ahead of usis the Transport Ministry’s 
ship and behind another boat, carrying the men of the 2nd 
and 4th Sharpshooters and the rest of the luggage. Stopped 
twice for refuelling. Towards nightfall it became chilly. 
The cooking here on the boat is our own. Everyone turned 
in early. 

6th August. Sailing along the Tobol. Got up late, not 
having slept well because of the syrens, stops and general 
noisiness. Sailed out of the Tura into the Tobol during the 
night. The river is wider and has steeper shores. The 
morning was fresh, but it turned quite warm during the 
day, when the sun came out. I forgot to mention that 
before dinner yesterday we passed the village of Pokrovs- 
koe—Gregory’s birthplace. Spent the day walking and 
sitting on the deck. Got to Tobolsk at 6.30, though we 
sighted it about an hour and a quarter earlier. : There were 
a lot of people standing on the banks, so that our arrival 
must have been expected. Recognised the view of the 
cathedral and the house on the hill. As soon as the ship was 
moored, they began to unload our luggage... .”’ 

There is one entry in this diary of the former Emperor 
which is important: ‘I forgot to mention that before 
dinner yesterday we passed the village of Pokrovskoe— 
Gregory’s birthplace.” Just these sixteen words. He forgot 
to mention it, but he firmly remembered, and knew for 
certain, that he would be passing Rasputin’s birthplace, 
because this had been foretold to the Tsaritsa by the “ Man 
of God ”’ himself. Maybe the prophecy was not quite so 
clear and definite as it might have been: more of an obscure 
and unintelligible series of hints, in fact. But that made no 
difference : the Empress firmly believed that after his death 
Rasputin would still be with her, and that she would walk 
the remainder of ‘“‘ the road to martyrdom ”’ under his occult 
influence. 

And once again, in the spring of rgt8—when the Tsar and | 
the Tsaritsa were being taken by coach, splashing through 
the mud of melting snows, to Ekaterinburg to meet their 
doom—the horses had to be changed in the village of 
Pokrovskoe under the very windows of Rasputin’s house. 
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By another curious coincidence, the See of Tobolsk during 
the Imperial family’s sojourn there was in the charge of 
Bishop Hermogen, renowned in Russian ecclesiastical 
circles as one who once took common action with Bishop 
Theophanes in giving Rasputin his “ blessing’’ to be 
admitted into the Tsaritgs presence. Subsequently, when 
he discovered the depth of tha “ Holy Devil’s ’’ abomination, 
Hermogen had fiercely "denounced, and even struck the 
Starets, for which offence—at the express command of the 
Tsar—he was sent to do penance in a Lithuanian monastery. 
And now—over the relics of St. John of Tobolsk, which had 
been put up for veneration against the will of the Holy 
Synod to satisfy a whim of Rasputin’s—his greatest enemy, 
whom the Tsaritsa had persecuted as such, knelt down to 
pray “‘for Nicholas and Alexandra, in health and wealth long 
to live... .’’ In Hermogen’s eyes the former Tsar and 
Tsaritsa were still reigning, though ‘“‘in duress,’ and he 
did all he could to help them. 






XII. THE Last DAys OF THE LAST TSAR 


One cannot read Bulygin’s description of the various at- 
tempts to save the Imperial family without a feeling of 
profound pity. What an unnatural fusion of child-like 
inexperience, such as was displayed by the former maid of 
honour, Margaret Khitrovo, and the young officers from 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, with the cold-blooded treachery 
of such men as Soloviev (Rasputin’s son-in-law, again ! 
Truly, it seems as though even after death, “‘ Our Friend ”’ 
continued to drive the Imperial family to its grave). 

““T must say this much about the loyalists,’’ wrote the 
daughter of the Tsar’s physician, Mdlile Botkina, who is an 
ardent monarchist herself, ‘‘ that they were trying to or- 
ganise their Majesty’s escape without even finding out in 
detail the political situation in Tobolsk and the city’s 
geographical position. The St. Petersburg and Moscow 
organisations sent quite a number of their members to 
Tobolsk and Tiumen, and many of them lived in these towns 
for months, hiding under assumed names, living in terrible 
conditions and suffering poverty and privation. But they 
all fell into one and the same trap : the organisation headed 
by Father Alexis and his chief adviser, Lieutenant Soloviev, 
who had wormed his way into the confidence of Monarchist 
simpletons. . . . Soloviev was deliberately working for the 
destruction of the Imperial family and for this purpose had 
established himself at the strategic point, Tiumen, so that 
all the new arrivals passed through his hands, and he 
could send suitable instructions to St. Petersburg and 
Moscow.” 

A good example of an enthusiastic display of loyalty 
without sense is provided by the journey of the maid of 
honour, Margaret Khitrovo, which is described by Bulygin, 
who is in possession, however, of only a part of the facts 
concerning this ardent young lady’s exploit. 

“No sooner did life in Tobolsk begin to assume a quiet 
and settled aspect,” he says, ‘‘ than Mdlle Khitrovo arrived 
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from St. Petersburg. Her thoughtless visit had the effect 
of a heavy stone falling upon the still surface of Tobolsk 
life.”” He interprets somewhat wrongly, however, the reasons 
why it had this effect: “‘ Her perfectly innocent visit,’’ he 
says, “‘ found a different explanation in St. Petersburg ; it 
was assumed to be connected with counter-revolutionary 
intrigues. The outcome of it all was very unfortunate for the 
Tobolsk captives: Makarov was recalled, and his place was 
taken by two other, ‘ more reliable ’ Government represen- 
tatives.”’ 

It is indeed true that my friend Makarov had done a great 
deal for the Imperial family and had gained universal affec- 
tion. But his departure was in no way connected with the 
arrival of Mdlle Khitrovo. P. M. Makarov was the Assistant 
Government Commissar (in effect an Under-Secretary of 
State) to the former Ministry of the Imperial Household, and 
it was only at my personal request that he and V. M. 
Vershinin undertook the delicate, but strictly temporary 
task of accompanying the Imperial family to Tobolsk and 
seeing it comfortably established there, before returning to 
their regular duties. The Tsar’s own diary contains an 
entry dated the 14th August, saying: ‘‘ Bade good-bye to 
Makarov, the Government representative, who is returning 
to Moscow.”’ In addition, the coded telegram over my 
own signature which was sent to the Public Prosecutor at 
Tobolsk in connection with the Mdlle Khitrovo’s visit began 
with the instruction “ to be decoded personally and in the 
presence of Duma Member Vershinin and representative 
Makarov, tf still in Tobolsk.’’ From this it is clear that the 
return of these special envoys of the Provisional Government 
was decided upon long before the arrival of the over-enthu- 
siastic maid-of-honour, and was in no way connected with 
her actions. 

As to the lady herself, I can again quote Dr. Botkin’s 
daughter : 

‘“‘ One day I was visited at my hospital (in Tsarskoe Selo) 
... by Mdlle Khitrovo, the maid-of-honour, who once 
worked together with their Highnesses in Her Majesty’s Own 
Hospital, and who was blindly devoted to all the Imperial 
family. ‘I am going to Tobolsk,’ she announced to me. 
‘ I’ve already got a ticket and am starting to-morrow, but 
to avoid suspicion Jf shall pretend to be on a pilgrimage to 
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the relic, of St. John of Tobolsk. Many people do go there to 
pray, so why shouldn’t I? . . 

After describing the stir which the young woman’s arrival 
caused in Tobolsk, and her subsequent arrest, Mdlle Botkina 
says that—“ she had acted just as though this was what she 
had wanted all along. She went away literally swathed 
all over with wads of letters, and on the way wrote post- 
cards to her relations, saying, ‘ I have become slimmer now, 
having put everything inside a pillow,’ or ‘ the population 
here is favourably disposed and all the preparations are 
proceeding smoothly.’ And so she went on.”’ 

What were the preparations, then, that “‘ were proceeding 
smoothly ? ”’ 

It was a childish conspiracy to arrange for the escape of 
the Imperial family. Mdlle Khitrovo did not go alone. 
Other young people, equally eager and equally inexperienced, 
were supposed to gather there to help her. Highly ex- 
aggerated tales of this conspiracy reached the Government, 
and it became necessary to look into the matter. The 
investigation, however, did not disclose anything very 
dangerous and the case was dropped. 

Why I have discussed the Khitrovo affair at some length, 
is because it was very typical of such youthful enthusiasts, 
who were entirely incapable of “ helping their Sovereign.”’ 
Sitting in St. Petersburg or Moscow, they persuaded each 
other that “‘apart from the Tsar’s guard, Tobolsk was 
royalist to a man, a local organisation existed which was 
willing to help us, and means of transport were also avail- 
able’. When they came to Tobolsk, however, they dis- 
covered that the “ royalist population ’’ consisted of a small 
group of middle-class sympathisers, “‘ the organisation which 
was willing to help ’”’ were the boy scouts, and as to the 

" available means of transport ’’—why, there was no lack 
of horses in the town! Such is the tale of broken hopes 
recounted by another ardent youth who had gone there in the 
winter of 1917-18 “‘ to save’ ’ the Imperial family. In actual 
fact he found the population “‘ indifferent, if anything,” to 
the fate of the Tsar. 

Just as in Tsarskoe Selo, just as at the General Head- 
quarters, just as at Pskov—so now, in Tobolsk, the former 
Tsar and Tsaritsa were once again alone amid a raging 
ocean of rebellious humanity; the last, most terrible 
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solitude of all. The little group of those whose devotion 
was boundless and who sacrificed their lives for them, 
served only to stress their helplessness in the face of the 
doom. ... But though they had failed in the days of their 
greatness to win and bind the hearts of men with love, they 
found new grandeur in the eyes of all the world on their 
journey down to the cellars of the Ipatiev House, their 
journey to Golgotha: a spiritual grandeur in the face of 
suffering and death.... 


And on the threshold of the grave 
Breathe power divine into our clay 

That we, Thy children, may find strength 
In meekness for our foes to pray. 


Here I must end. We stand before the indescribable 
horror of their martyrdom. The official investigator, 
Sokolov, whose footsteps Bulygin so faithfully follows, has 
indeed disclosed to the world that which the Bolsheviks 
had hoped to keep for ever hidden. 

N. A. Sokolov conducted his investigation on the scene of 
the murder, in 1919, when the Ural Region was in the hands 
of Kolchak’s White Armies. In addition, he was a staunch, 
extreme monarchist. There will be those, therefore, who 
may be tempted to doubt that Sokolov’s and Bulygin’s 
account of the brutal murder of the Imperial family is 
exact. Unfortunately it is. Theirs is the truth—the whole 
truth. And this truth was unexpectedly confirmed, a little 
later, by the Bolsheviks themselves. 

Towards the end of 1921, a book called The Workers’ 
Revolution in the Urals was published in Ekaterinburg 
(which is now called Sverdlovsk in honour of the Tsar’s 
murderer). It contained an article of the chairman of the 
Ekaterinburg Soviet, P. M. Bykov, entitled ‘‘ The Last 
Days of the Last Tsar’’. This article was stated to be “a 
summary of conversations with comrades who were in one 
way or another connected with events that concerned the 
family of the former Tsar, or took an active part in its execu- 
tion and the destruction of the corpses.”"!_ A copy of it found 
its way abroad and was published in Volume XXXII of The 
Archives of the Russian Revolution, in Prague. Alas, by that 


1 It has since been issued in English and is obtainable from Kniga, Bush House, 
Strand, London. 
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time Sokolov was dead, so that he was unable to learn from 
Bykov’s article to what extent his own conclusions coincided 
with the actual facts, which the Bolsheviks had tried so pains- 
takingly to bury “ for ever ’’ in the abandoned mines of the 
Ural Mountains. 

I give below, in an abridged form, this testimony of the 
chairman of the Ekaterinburg Soviet as to the circum- 
stances of the murder of the Imperial family. The reasons 
officially given for it amount to a plea of civil war; this 
was also the explanation given by a Red Army official to 
Bulygin, when he was on his way to Ekaterinburg in search 
of the Imperial family: ‘‘ Nicholas will be done away with 
at Ekaterinburg. The Army is afraid the Czechs might 
rescue him.’’ In giving here, in an abridged form, the text 
of this truly momentous historical document I am obliged to 
preserve, of course, many crude and unfair statements 
contained therein. 

“The workers of the Urals,’’ wrote Bykov, “ are proud, 
not only of the active part they took in the proletarian 
revolution, but also of the fact that, deep in the heart of the 
Ural Mountains, lie the contemptible remains of the tyrant, 
who has paid with his life for the centuries of oppression 
which the Russian people, the workers and peasants of an 
impoverished and blood-drenched land, had suffered under 
his ancestors.... 

‘“ Even as early as the beginning of winter, 1917, there 
began to appear in the St. Petersburg Press, and particu- 
larly in the capitalist papers, various articles about the life 
of the Romanov family in Tobolsk and the gathering round 
them of counter-revolutionary elements. 

“A series of malicious false rumours of the ex-Tsar’s 
escape put the All-Russian Central Executive Committee on 
its guard—and with it the local Soviets, particularly the 
Ural Regional Soviet. Such fragmentary news as came from 
Tobolsk, forced one to conclude that both Russian and— 
even more so—the foreign counter-revolutionaries were 
paving the way for the escape of Nicholas Romanov and his 
family, and the restoration of his rule with the aid of his 
crowned relatives abroad and the adherents of the old 
regime at home. 

“Incidentally, that prominent reactionary, Bishop Her- 
mogen, was already in Tobolsk to meet the Romanov family 
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when they were transferred there. He settled down to the 
work of causing more trouble over the Tsar’s person. . . . 

“ Mysterious officers, living under false passports, began 
to gather in Tobolsk, ostensibly ‘to recuperate’. One of 
them, Rayevsky, visited Hermogen and handed him a letter 
from the former Empress Maria... . 

‘The question of transferring the Romanovs from 
Tobolsk to a more reliable locality and of taking immediate 
precautions against the escape of Nicholas Romanov, was 
oo at one of the February meetings of the Ural Regional 

oviet.... 

“ At the same time negotiations were entered into with 
the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and also 
directly with its chairman, J. M. Sverdlov. The Ural Soviet 
stressed the necessity of transferring Nicholas Romanov to 
Ekaterinburg. 

‘“ Meanwhile, in order to have reliable information about 
the true position in Tobolsk, and to prepare the ground for 
the transfer of the ex-Tsar’s family to Ekaterinburg, three 
comrades were sent to Tobolsk by the Ural-Soviet. They 
were Avdeyev (a worker at the Zlokazovsky works), Hokh- 
riakov (a sailor) and Zaslavsky (a worker at the Nadezh- 
dinsky works). Their mission was to ascertain the general 
atmosphere, to disseminate Communist propaganda, and to 
influence the local Soviet. 

‘“ These comrades left for Tobolsk early in March, under 
false passports and without disclosing the true object of their 
journey, as we had reasons to mistrust both the Tobolsk 
Soviet and the units that looked after the Romanov family, 
because these were still composed of Kerensky’s guards, 
who did not wish to have anything to do with the Bolsheviks, 
as a matter of principle. 

“Soon the Ural Soviet emissaries were in Tobolsk and 
settled down to work, keeping in touch with Ekaterinburg 
by means of special messengers. 

“The Soviet at Tobolsk was composed of Mensheviks 
and $.R.s.1 There was no Communist organisation. 

“The Romanov family, living in the former Governor’s 
Residence, was allowed a considerable measure of freedom : 


1 Socialist-Revolutionaries. Numerically by far the strongest Russian 
party during the Revolution; afterwards suppressed by the Bolsheviks. 
Both Mensheviks and S.R.g roughly correspond to the Labour party in 
England. Kerensky wasanS.R. (Trans.) - 
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they could correspond freely with the outside world, received 
food supplies from outside, and so forth. .. . 

“The comrades who came from Ekaterinburg soon 
organised Communist propaganda among the soldiers, in- 
cluding the special units that guarded the Romanovs, as 
well as among the workers of such undertakings as existed 
in the town. Within ten days, Hokhriakov was elected 
vice-president, and soon afterwards president of the local 
Soviet. This enabled the Ural Soviet to establish a closer 
connection with Tobolsk, because hitherto it had not been 
possible to make full use of the telegraph, as important 
messages were generally held up, or had their meaning 
twisted. 

‘“ Meanwhile there arrived at Tobolsk an independent 
detachment from Omsk, headed by Demianov and sent 
by the West-Siberian Soviet; at the same time other 
parties were sent out from Ekaterinburg to various 
points near Tobolsk, such as Tiumen, Golyshmanovo, etc., 
and the Ural Soviet also sent reliable Red Army men one by 
one from various points into Tobolsk itself, so that presently 
they formed a considerable force, which was at Hokh- 
riakov’s disposal. 

‘‘ The gathering in Tobolsk of these various parties, who 
kept their true aims secret, was causing definite uneasiness 
among the troops that guarded the Romanovs, among the 
respective members of the Ekaterinburg and the Omsk 
detachments, and particularly, of course, amongst the 
counter-revolutionary elements in Tobolsk. .. . 

“ The strained relations between the Omsk and Ekaterin- 
burg parties finally ended in the arrest of Hokhriakov, who 
was accused of intriguing, and it was only a telegraphic 
conversation with the Ural Soviet confirming that he had 
special powers in the matter, that saved him from being shot. 

‘* All this time the Ekaterinburg authorities were earnestly 
discussing with the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee (in Moscow), the question of transferring the 
Romanovs. The committee which was in charge of the 
matter was strengthened by the addition of Goloschekin, 
the Military Commissar! of the Ural Region, which made it 


1 Commissar, the Russian form of the word Commissioner or Commissary, 
was so much abused by the Bolsheviks, to mean anything from Secretary of 
State to station-master, that it has come to mean simply ‘‘ Bolshevik official ’’, 
and as such is best left untranslated. (Trans.) 
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possible for them to enlist the help of the Army in organising 
the transfer. 

‘* At last, after repeated approaches from the Ural Soviet 
(supported by the Western-Siberian Soviet), the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee announced that the former 
Tsar and his family would be moved to the Ural Region, 
for which purpose it would send its own representative 
Yakovlev. 

“In spite of the obvious necessity for co-operation with 
the Ural Soviet, Yakovlev did not appear in Ekaterinburg, 
and pressently it was discovered that he had gone to 
Tobolsk via Cheliabinsk and Omsk with a posse of workers 
from the Simsky and Miniarsky works. 

‘“The roads were becoming impassable owing to the 
melting of the snows, and there was no time to waste over 
moving the Romanov family. It was decided to transfer 
first of all, Nicholas Romanov, his wife Alexandra, their 
daughter Maria and the physician Botkin, leaving the other 
members of the family and the retinue of ladies-in-waiting 
and attendants until the first steamers. The ex-Prince 
Dolgorukov was also included in the first party that left 
Tobolsk. 

“The nature of the preliminary preparations for the 
journey, which were started before ever Yakovlev arrived, 
made the Romanovs realise that there was to be a drastic 
change in their condition, so that they left Tobolsk very 
reluctantly and with many protests. 

‘“‘ The journey from Tobolsk to Tiumen was accomplished 
without a hitch, except for the fact that, from the start, the 
Ural men began to be suspicious of Yakovlev, who took the 
business of guarding Nicholas into his own hands—according 
him exceptional honours, not admitting anyone into his 
presence, and so forth. The Ural men, therefore, at their 
own risk, laid an ambush near the village Yovlevo (where 
they were to cross the River Tobol) intending to attack the 
party at the first sign of treason on Yakovlev’s part. 

“In Tiumen, the Romanovs were put on a special train, 
and Yakovlev, by virtue of the special powers conferred 
upon him by the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, 
installed himself in the telegraph office, cleared the line, and 
began dtrect telegraphic conversations with the Kremlin. The 
outcome of these conversations soon became apparent. 
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“The Ural Soviet received a telegram that the train had 
left for Ekaterinburg, but this was followed by a telegram 
stating that the Commissar Yakovlev’s train, carrying the 
Romanov family, had passed Tiumen station at full speed 
in the direction of Omsk. 

‘* At a secret session of the Ural Regional conference of the 
Communist party (which was in progress at the time), 
Goloschekin presented a report concerning the develop- 
ments in connection with the transfer of the Tsar and his 
family from Tobolsk. The conference decided to insist on 
having the Romanovs brought to revolutionary Ekaterin- 
burg. This resolution was communicated to the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee and to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the party. 

‘“A small force was immediately dispatched from 
Ekaterinburg by special train, to apprehend Yakovlev and 
bring him back to the Ural Region. Simultaneously, 
reliable comrades in Omsk were approached by telegraph and 
it was agreed not to let the train go on to Siberia: to blow it 
up, if necessary. 

‘On approaching Ishim, Yakovlev stopped the train in 
the open country and permitted the Romanovs to take a 
walk ‘ in the sun,’ after which the journey towards Omsk was 
resumed. He never got to Omsk, however, but went back 
to Ekaterinburg when he heard of the ‘ welcome’ that was 
being prepared for him... . 

‘The Ekaterinburg Soviet decided to imprison the 
Romanovs in the Ipatiev House. The owner of the mansion 
was evicted and subsequently it was surrounded with a 
light fence to screen it from inquisitive eyes. 

“On its arrival at the ‘ house of special purpose,’ as the 
Ipatiev mansion was termed in Soviet circles, the Romanov 
family was received by the House Superintendent, Comrade 
Avdeyev. 

‘It transpired that their personal effects had not been 
searched, either at the time of the arrest, or in Tobolsk. 
They were asked forthwith to open the small suit-cases they 
brought with them. 

“‘ Nicholas did so without a murmur. 

‘* Alexandra, however, announced that she would not 
have her belongings searched. She started an altercation 
with the superintendent. 

K 
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“‘ Nicholas began to pace excitedly up and down the room 
and remarked, rather loudly: ‘ Perfectly damnable! So 
far we have had polite treatment and men who were gentle- 
men, but now...’ 

‘‘ Romanov was thereupon asked to remember that he 
was no longer at Tsarskoe Selo, but in Ekaterinburg, and if 
he was going to act in a provocative manner, he would be iso- 
lated from his family, and on a second offence—given forced 
labour. 

“Both Alexandra and Nicholas realised that they were 
not going to be trifled with, and submitted to the demands of 
the House Superintendent. 

“The Ipatiev House is two storied and the lower floor is 
partly below the ground level, owing to the steep slope leading 
to the Voznesensky Avenue; this was occupied mainly by 
stores, offices and kitchens. The Romanovs were allotted 
five rooms on the upper floor, where they were kept under 
semi-prison conditions. 

“Romanov’s son and his other daughters, who were 
brought from Tobolsk in May, were likewise imprisoned in 
the Ipatiev House. 

‘“ Though not resorting to any particular reprisals against 
the prisoners, or introducing strict prison discipline, the 
Regional Soviet kept the house strongly guarded, and the 
prisoners were always under the vigilant observation of 
the Red Guard, a detachment of which was stationed in 
one of the buildings that faced ‘ the house of special purpose.’ 

“Nicholas Romanov, who was, in general, zdtotically in- 
different to all that went on around him, took the house 
regulations fairly calmly. He tried, at first, to engage the 
sentries in conversation ; but when this was forbidden him, 
he did not persevere. | 

“ Not so Alexandra. She seized every opportunity to 
protest against the conditions imposed on her by the 
regulations and insulted the guard, as well as the officials 
representing the Regional Soviet. 

“The family’s meals were brought from a Soviet soup- 
kitchen, the best in the town; each prisoner was allowed 
two ‘dinners’ a day. The family had an oil-stove at its 
disposal for warming the meals. 

“The prisoners were allowed a daily walk in the little 
garden belonging to the house, where they could do manual 
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work, the necessary tools being placed at their disposal. 
They themselves chose the time for their walk. 

‘The House Superintendent did not interfere in the 
private life of the prisoners, who were allowed to dispose of 
their time as they liked. 

‘‘ At Easter-time the Romanovs expressed a desire to go 
to church. This was refused to them, but a clergyman was 
allowed to visit the house and hold a service. Easter 
cakes, Easter pudding and eggs were also ordered for the 
Romanovs... . 

“No ‘ parcels’ of any kind were allowed ‘ from outside.’ 

‘ Particularly insistent with their food offerings were the 
nuns of a near-by convent, who brought baskets of all kinds 
of pastries and cooked foods for the Romanovs almost 
every day. These were invariably given by the superin- 
tendent to the guards. 

“No sooner was Nicholas transferred to Ekaterinburg 
than monarchists of every description began to gather there: 
beginning with half-witted old ladies, countesses and 
baronesses, nuns and clergy, and ending with representa- 
tives of foreign powers. 

“Free admission to the Ipatiev House was limited to a 
very narrow circle of people and to members of the Ural 
Regional Soviet. Permission to visit Nicholas could only be 
given by the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 

‘ For this reason the ceaseless attempts of various persons 
to get in touch with Nicholas were invariably unsuccessful. 
Nevertheless, the monarchist hangers-on continued to take 
all the available hotel accommodation, and, incidentally, 
were very busy writing letters, especially on Imperial 
birthdays and similar occasions. . . . 

‘' It was beginning to be quite obvious, even to the popu- 
lation at large, that the monarchists at Ekaterinburg were 
building up an organisation for the release of the ex-Tsar ; 
so that the Regional Soviet had to face the possibility of 
an unorganised, spontaneous attempt by the workers to 
lynch the ex-Tsar and the clique that gathered round him. 
The indignation of the proletariat over the scarcely con- 
cealed preparations for a counter-revolutionary act was so 
great that the workers of the Verkhne-Isetsky Works had 
definitely fixed a date for the lynching—the May Day 
demonstrations. In order to prevent such an unorganised 
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outburst, the Regional Soviet was forced to arrange for one 
of its members to be on duty day and night. Subsequently, 
the connection between certain representatives of the Red 
Cross and the Czecho-Slovaks was indeed proved. 

The growth of the counter-revolutionary movement of the 
Orenburg Cossacks and the rising of the Czecho-Slovaks, 
which was utilised by the counter-revolutionaries, created 
a danger that Ekaterinburg would fall, and this became 
particularly acute in view of the approach of the hostile 
forces and the busy activity of local counter-revolutionary 
elements. 

The Romanov family by that time had grown in numbers : 
the former Grand Dukes Sergius Mikhailovich, Igor, 
Constantine and Ivan Constantinovichi and Prince Paley 
(son of the Grand Duke Paul), had been exiled to Ekaterin- 
burg from Viatka in accordance with a resolution of the 
Provincial Soviet Conference; in addition (the Grand 
Duchess) Elizabeth, widow of the Grand Duke Sergius 
Alexandrovich had been brought from Moscow by order of 
the Cheka. 

The danger of keeping such a large gathering of ‘ dis- 
tinguished guests’ in Ekaterinburg, so near the Front, at 
the height of the struggle against counter-revolution, was 
obvious; so that the Regional Soviet transferred the 
above-mentioned persons to Alapayevsk, to be under the 
supervision of the local Executive Committee. 

“Prominent counter-revolutionaries and suspicious 
characters continued to flock to Ekaterinburg, as they 
formerly did to Tobolsk, and their aim was still to engineer 
plots and to liberate Romanov and all his relatives. 

“ With the approach of the Front nearer to Ekaterinburg, 
the local counter-revolutionary ‘ loyalist ’ officers also began 
to try and get in touch with the Tsar’s family, assiduously 
corresponding with Nicholas Romanov, and particularly 
with his wife, who was more active and irreconcilable. 

“ The following is one of the letters which passed between 
the prisoners and the conspirators who were trying to 
engineer a rising in Ekaterinburg in June to liberate the 
Romanovs : 

“ “The hour of liberation is at hand and the usurpers’ 
days are numbered. Slav armies are daily advancing nearer 
Ekaterinburg. They are only a few miles from the city. 
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The critical moment is approaching and there is danger of 
bloodshed. The time has come. We must act.’ 

‘“* Your friends,’ runs another letter, ‘no longer sleep, 
and hope that the long awaited hour is at hand.’ 

‘‘Who were these men, then, who were trying to snatch 
the dethroned criminals out of the hands of the people ? 
Who were the men who had the interests of the Tsar’s family 
so much at heart 

‘Most of the intercepted letters written by Romanov’s 
well-wishers outside were signed with the word ‘ Officer ’ ; 
and one even ended thus: ‘ One of those who are ready to 
die for you—An Officer of the Russian Army... .’ 

“The question of executing Nicholas Romanov and all 
those who were with him, was settled in principle early in July. 

‘The practical details of the execution were left to the 
Soviet Presiding Committee. 

‘‘ The sentence was carried out on the night of the 16th 
to 17th July. 

‘On the 18th July, at a meeting of the Presiding Com- 
mittee of the All Russia Central Executive Committee, 
its chairman, J. M. Sverdlov, announced that the former 
Tsar had been shot. 

‘‘ After a full discussion of the circumstances which 
prompted the decision of the Ural Regional Soviet to have 
Romanov shot, the Presiding Committee of the All-Russian 
Central Executive Committee approved this decision. 

‘When the Presiding Committee of the Regional Soviet 
signed the death sentence of Nicholas Romanov and his 
family, the Czecho-Slovak lines were already near and the 
counter-revolutionary hordes were converging towards 
Ekaterinburg simultaneously from two directions: from 
Cheliabinsk and along the West Ural Railway. 

“ It was essential to hurry with the execution. 

‘ All arrangements in connection with the execution and 
the disposal of the corpses had been left to a tried revolutionary 
who had already been under fire on the Dutov (Orenburg 
Cossacks’) front—Peter Zakharovich Ermakov, a worker 
at the Verkhne-Isetsky Works. 

The actual execution had to be so staged as to forestall 
any possibility of active opposition from the adherents of 
the Tsarist regime. It was therefore carried out in the 
following manner : 
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‘“The members of the Romanov family were informed 
that they must go down from the upper story, where they 
lived, to the basement. About ten o’clock in the evening 
the entire Romanov family—namely, the former Tsar 
Nicholas Alexandrovich, his wife Alexandra Feodorovna, his 
son Alexis, the daughters, the family physician Botkin, the 
Heir-Apparent’s under-tutor and a former lady’s maid who 
had remained in the family—went downstairs. They were 
all in ordinary indoor attire, as they generally went to bed at 
a much later hour. 

‘In one of the basement rooms they were asked to line 
up against the wall. The House Superintendent, who was 
at the same time the official representative of the Ural 
Soviet,! read out the death-warrant and concluded by saying 
that all their hopes were vain—they must die. 

“This unexpected pronouncement left the prisoners 
dumbfounded ; the Tsar alone had time to say, inter- 
rogatively : “‘ So we are not to be taken anywhere ? ”’ 

“The condemned persons were then dispatched with 
revolver shots. ... 

“Only four men were present at the execution and they 
were the people who were shooting. 

“About one o'clock at night the corpses of the persons 
executed were taken into the country to a wood near the 
Verkhne-Isetsky Works and the village Palkino, where 
they were burnt the next day. 

‘The shooting passed unnoticed, in spite of the fact that 
it took place almost in the centre of the town. The shots 
were not heard owing to the notse of a lorry which stood outside 
the house during the execution. Even the sentries who guarded 
the house from outside did not know about it, and continued 
their regular duties for two more days. 

“The announcement that the execution had taken place 
was published in the local Press on the 23rd July... . 

“The first thing the White Generals did when they 
took possession of Ekaterinburg, in the summer of 1918, 
ical start searching for the corpses of the Romanov 
amily. 

“The Official Investigator for Cases of Exceptional 
Importance to the Omsk Regional Court, Sokolov, was 


1 The first House Superintendent, Avdeyev, had been replaced by 
Yurovsky. ° 
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instructed to conduct an investigation, and the result of 
his labours was the dossier ‘ Concerning the murder of the 
deposed monarch, Emperor Nicholas Alexandrovich and 
his family.’ 

‘He considers that about two hundred people were 
involved in this ‘ crime,’ as he calls it. Needless to say, 
most of them were in no way connected with the shooting 
of the Romanov family and were only dragged in by the 
investigator to make it a good, lengthy case. 

‘White Guard newspapers and all sorts of money- 
grubbers published for the benefit of the public the most 
fantastic stories concerning the life of the Romanov family 
in Ekaterinburg and their execution. 

“There were even a number of romancers who were 
trying to persuade the public that the Romanov family, 
complete with Nicholas, had been smuggled out of Ekaterin- 
burg. 

he search of the neighbourhood where the bodies were 
destroyed, which was undertaken by the military authorities, 
produced no results, except for the finding of a few precious 
stones and golden trinkets. 

‘ The origin of these is as follows. The Romanovs were 
executed in ordinary dress. When it was decided to burn the 
corpses, they were first undressed. Certain articles of their 
clothing (which was afterwards burnt) were found to conceal 
sewn-in jewellery. It is possible that some of these valuables 
were dropped by the finders, or thrown into the fire with 
the clothes. 

“That was all the White Guard searchers could find, in 
spite of the fact that they had commandeered Red Army 
prisoners and peasants of the village Koptiaki to help with 
the work. They even brought a steam engine from the 
Verkhne-Isetsky works to pump the water out of ‘suspected’ 
abandoned mines | 

“General Dieterichs, who was appointed by Kolchak to 
direct the investigation, was finally compelled to announce 
that the Romanov family had been shot and the corpses 
had been destroyed without a trace... . 

“ It was not the Tsar and his family alone that met their 
death in the Ural Region. Nicholas, Romanov’s brother, 
Michael Alexandrovich—with whose aid in February, 1917, 
the capitalists attempted to save the monarchy by 
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transferring to him the Imperial crown—was shot in Perm 
about the middle of July. 

‘‘ About the same time, in Alapayevsk, were shot the 
Grand Dukes Sergius Mikhailovich, Igor Constantinovich, 
Constantine Constantinovich and Ivan Constantinovich. 
The bodies of the latter were found by the White Guard 
Secret Service and received a full-dress burial in the crypt 
of the Alapayevsk Cathedral. 

“ It is noteworthy that the official Soviet announcements 
at the time did not give the full text of the resolutions 
concerning the execution of members of the Romanov 
family. Only the execution of the former Tsar was announced, 
whereas the Grand Dukes, according to our Press, were 
supposed to have escaped, or been carried off—kidnappea— 
by persons unknown. A similar announcement was published 
concerning the wife, son and daughters of Nicholas, who were 
supposed to have been transferred ‘to a safe spot.’ 

‘“ This was not due to any vacillation on the part of the 
local Soviets. The actual historical facts are proof that 
our Soviets—the Regional Soviet and those of Perm and 
Alapayevsk—acted with courage and decision, when once 
it was decided to extirpate all who were near to the Tsarist 
throne. 

“* Moreover, now that we can regard these events simply 
as historical facts in the development of the Workers’ 
Revolution, we must admit, that in shooting the Tsar 
and in acting on their own initiative and at they own risk 
as regards the other Romanovs, the Ural Soviets were not 
unnaturally anxious to keep the execution of the family and 
the Grand Dukes in the background. 

“This enabled the Monarchists to talk of the escape of 
certain members of the family. 

“It was not until the winter of 1918 that the Regional 
Soviet dispersed some of these doubts by publishing an 
official declaration that Michael Romanov had been shot.” 


In stressing the fact that the Soviets of the Ural Region 
were acting ‘on their own initiative ’’ in murdering the 
Grand Dukes, the chairman of the Ekaterinburg Soviet 
admits that the Tsar himself was murdered with the know- 
ledge and consent of Moscow. This4s corroborated by the 
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telegraph tapes of the conversations between the Ekaterin- 
burg authorities and Sverdlov, Lenin’s chief assistant, in 
planning the murder. 

The story of Commissar Yakovlev’s clashes with the 
Ural Bolsheviks, his possession of his own special detach- 
ment, and his direct conversations with Moscow with the 
aid of Ais own telegraphist, prove that Yakovlev had indeed 
a special mission, which was certainly not to bring the Tsar 
to Ekaterinburg,—as this would not have necessitated the 
dispatch from Moscow of a Commissar with extraordinary 
powers, inclusive of shooting on the spot anyone who dis- 
obeyed his orders. 

Yakovlev must have told the former Tsar what was the 
true object of the journey, as is clear from Colonel Koby- 
linsky’s words after the Tsar and the Tsaritsa were taken 
away by Yakovlev: ‘‘ He went about happy and cheerful, 
and said: Trial? fiddlesticks ; there would be no trial; they 
would be taken direct from Moscow to St. Petersburg and 
on, to Finland, Sweden and Norway.”’ | 

Yakovlev’s conduct, of which we have confirmation in the 
account of the chairman of the Ekaterinburg Soviet, Bykov, 
definitely proves that Lenin was playing a double game: 
to the German Ambassador, Count Mirbach, he promised, 
and was not in a position to refuse, to bring the Imperial 
family safe and sound out of the Ural region; but at the 
same time he ordered the Ural Bolsheviks “‘ to take the 
law into their own hands’”’ and not to allow Commissar 
Yakovlev’s detachment, and with it the Tsar, to get any 
further than Ekaterinburg. 
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The knights are dust, 
And their good swords rust 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust. : ;: . 


HAVE decided to publish my reminiscences of the 
most difficult and responsbile period of my service to 
the Emperor—after his death. 
I shall not conceal anything: it shall be the truth, 
and the whole truth. 

Youth and loyalty prompted me to make desperate 
attempts to save the Emperor from his captivity. These 
attempts were a failure. But fortune and the will of the 
Supreme Ruler! happily placed me at the disposal of the 
man who, slowly and painfully, in full realisation of heavy 
handicaps and great responsibility, unravelled the secret 
of the greatest crime in history : the murder of the Emperor 
of Russia and his family, by the alien hands of those who 
have usurped the power in my long-suffering country. This 
man was Sokolov. The Supreme Ruler, Admiral Kolchak, 
by whose order Sokolov undertook the investigation, 
appointed me to be his assistant and bodyguard. From 
that moment I remained always by Sokolov’s side; and 
although my assistance in the conduct of the enquiry was 
possibly of little value—for the work was entirely new to 
me—lI feel that my physical protection and moral support 
were very necessary ; at least so he always told me. 

It is to the late N. A. Sokolov, then, that I dedicate this 
record—for the memory of his warm friendship and noble 
character is my most sacred possession. 

The story of the murder of the Imperial family has been 
told by Sokolov himself better than I could ever tell it. 


1 Admiral Kolchak, the Commander-in-Chief of the White Armies was 
termed the Supreme Ruley and was accorded by the royalists practically the 
honours due to an Emperor, being regarded as Regent. (Trans.) 
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My task is only to supplement, or rather I ought to say, to 
popularise the conclusions at which he, as an experienced 
investigator, was able to arrive. His book! makes somewhat 
heavy reading for the general public: it is really a book for 
the trained jurist. Even so it was no easy matter for his 
friends to persuade Sokolov to publish it ; as a true officer 
of the Law he wanted to await the time when the results of 
his investigation could be placed, as they legally should 
be, in the hands of a public prosecutor. It was no easy 
matter to persuade him that we Russians have no Public 
Prosecutor, because this office is an attribute of civilised 
government, which we do not possess now. I remember 
that, as my final argument against him, I used the words 
of his own report to the Dowager-Empress Maria, which 
I had the honour to bring Her Majesty from Siberia : 

‘The time will come when a national leader will raise 
his banner for the honour of the Emperor. He will need all 
the material collected during the inquiry.’ 

I was in Abyssinia when Sokolov’s work ‘appeared in 
print. It may be that he could already foresee the coming 
of the leader ; but possibly the reason which induced him to 
publish the book was the exact opposite, for it contains the 
following passage: “I did not think that I myself would 
have to disclose the truth, hoping that it would be pro- 
nounced with the full weight of authority of the Russian 
National State. But stark reality holds little promise of 
this in the near future, for time creeps on inexorably and 
casts its veil of oblivion over things and men.”’ 

And so Sokolov made up his mind. 

But he only published the cold, dry facts, as collected in 
the course of the investigation : it was the expert’s data— 
difficult fare for the general public. 

Concluding the introduction to his book, the late N. A. 
Sokolov said: ‘‘ However temptingly vivid might be some 
of my own personal experiences and impressions, I have 
tried to confine myself exclusively to the strictly legal 
findings of the Investigation. . . .” 

My first object, then, is to popularise Sokolov’s work, to 
present it to the public in a simpler form. The whole world 
must know of the terrible crime perpetrated in Ekaterinburg 
by the grave-diggers of my great country ; the full enormity 


1 Published in Russian and French editions. 
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of the blood-stained past of the men who have disgraced the 
very name of Moscow is not yet generally realised. 

My second object is this : 

I am a witness, and the only full witness of Sokolov’s 
work both in Europe and in Siberia. I am the only surviving 
witness of the truly titanic work of the Official Investigator, 
which was conducted almost under enemy fire, and I know 
the tremendous difficulty of Sokolov’s task. He himself 
considered it beyond his powers, for in February, IgIQ, 
he begged Admiral Kolchak “ to appoint a sufficient number 
of investigators, because the work was physically beyond 
the strength of one man.’’ Nevertheless, he had to work 
alone. I realised how overwhelming was his task and tried 
to help him in every possible way. 

I was witness to the moral, physical and financial attempts 
to put pressure on my late chief. In the troubled waters of 
political life, both in Siberia, when we were fighting for the 
National State, and in Europe, where the investigation was 
continued after 1920, there were many prominent people 
and many groups of a more or less political character which 
tried to influence Sokolov and so pervert the course of 
justice. 

One day the historians who have to unravel the tangled 
story of our period will recognise the debt they owe to 
Sokolov, who brushed aside his own personal interests, his 
personal likes and dislikes, and steered his puny ship 
between Scylla and Charybdis into the calm waters of 
historical truth. 

My second aim, then, is to record the difficulties which 
Sokolov had to overcome. If my readers, having heard my 
story, agree with me that “ ancient knighthood is not yet 
dead in Holy Russia,’’ I shall feel that the object of this book 
nore me duty to my late friend and teacher have been 

ed. 


On a cold autumn night of the troubled year 1919, in 
a small and jerky railway carriage, No. 1880, which was 
being painfully dragged at the tail end of the train up an 
incline of the Yablonoy Range, there assembled in the little 
“saloon ’’ almost all its passengers : one was the ‘‘ Official 
Investigator for Cases of Exceptional Importance,’’ Sokolov, 
in charge of the investigation concerning the murder of the 
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Imperial family; the second—a member of the Omsk 
judicature who acted as an “ official observer ’’ in the case ; 
the third was a tall, well-built man with long hair and a 
beard, looking rather like a priest in disguise, but actually, 
I believe, the Public Prosecutor of the Ekaterinburg Regional 
Court—a former colleague of Sokolov’s, who had joined us 
on the way. The fourth member of the party was your 
humble servant—an officer of the Guards, placed at the 
disposal of the Official Investigator. 

In the same carriage were the metal boxes containing the 
testimony and the material evidence collected in the course 
of the investigation. In the corner stood the two old 
regimental banners in leather covers, which had been 
entrusted to our care at a difficult moment in Verkhne- 
udinsk by General Dieterichs. These banners, incidentally, 
which belonged to the Akhaltsynsky Regiment, were after- 
wards removed from their staffs and laid, together with the 
official inventory, in the box that received the bones found 
amongst the ashes at the spot where the bodies of the 
Imperial family were burnt. There they remain to this day. 

We drank tea and discussed literature, particularly poetry. 
The Public Prosecutor turned out to be a great student of 
Count A. K. Tolstoy’s verse and recited “‘ Sadko”’ for us 
entirely from memory. For myself, I contributed the verse 
which stands as an epigraph to this chapter : 


The knights are dust, 
And their good swords rust, 
Their souls are with the saints, we trust.... 


Sokolov, who was sitting on a sofa, in semi-darkness, 
raised his head, dishevelled, as usual, from his habit of 
running his fingers through the dark, thinning hair. 

“What is it, Paul Petrovich ?’’ he said. ‘‘ By whom ? 
Read it out again, please.”’ 


I did so. 
For a few moments there was silence. 
“ How beautiful . . .’’ said Sokolov. 


Two years later Sokolov and I were already in Paris, 
and living in the narrow Rue des St. Peres, in the clean, quiet 
little hotel, ‘“‘du Bon Lafontaine.’ We two and the 
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Investigator’s wife and child lived on the same floor, whilst 
one flight higher up lived our great friend, M. Gilliard, 
formerly tutor to the Heir-Apparent, a man who has given 
one more proof of the fidelity of the Swiss. 

M. Gilliard was at that time writing his memoirs and 
often called in to read to us a newly finished chapter. 
Sokolov was still working very hard, now attending to the 
duplication of the records of his investigation, only one 
copy of which was brought from Siberia, now unravelling 
the complex and subtle knot of personal relations and 
intrigues which hampered his work in Europe. My room was 
almost invariably used for the examination of witnesses 
and also held all the records of the earlier stages of the 
investigation, as well as our relics—the Imperial ashes, 
the Tsaritsa’s finger, andso on. The banners I spoke about 
were also kept in my room. 

Late at night, tired and weary after many long hours of 
work, Sokolov often came to my room to rest. Sometimes 
he doubled himself up with his feet inside an arm-chair, 
smoked, drank a glass of wine, and never uttered a word ; 
but there were days when he paced up and down the room 
and spoke—spoke a great deal, with malice and wit, about 
the way “ Kerensky and the senators, alike’ were trying 
to muddle him up. 

I liked to sit and listen to him, to admire the flashes of 
his keen intellect, the sudden and vivid sword-play of his 
thought. He often shared with me the faint glimmer of 
a new line of thought as it began to take shape through the 
maze of untruths and uncertainties: meeting the new 
idea with cautious suspicion, he would express it tentatively, 
often only partially, leaving it to me to tear off the veil of 
covert suggestion, by guessing what was in his mind and 
giving it full utterance : 

“ Out of your mouth, Paul Petrovich,” he would say, ‘1 
check my own conclusions.”’ 

One day he came to my room in a sad mood and for a 
long time sat huddled in the arm-chair, smoking in silence. 
I wrote on, without a word. At last he spoke: 

‘“* What was it you recited that time in the train, in Siberia, 
Paul Petrovich ? ‘ The knights are dust ?’ ” 

At first I could not think what sad meant. Then I recited 
the verse again. 
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“Tt was well,” he said. ‘‘. .. I shall make this verse 
the inscription to my book about Kolchak—rest his soul. 
.. . I must start on the book as soon as this work is 
finished. It isa debt I owe to the Admiral’s memory. .. .” 

Little did I think then that the same lines would have to 
be the inscription to my own book dedicated to the memory 
of Sokolov. 

I never thought .. . and yet I might have done. He 
himself felt he would not last: there was too much fire in 
his heart and in his nerves—it could not continue. 

I have before me his last letters, written shortly before 
he died : 


‘The old engine is worn out. . . . Must finish up the 
work and that will be the end. . . . Why are you so far 
away, dear friend ? I am lonely. The end is near. I feel 
we shall not see each other again. . . . I send you from 
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afar my parting embrace. .. . 

The wheel of our life rolls on, only too fast, crushing every- 
thing and everyone. Many an ambition has been crushed 
since we went into exile, and many a new one has been 
born. The winds and the rains of endless more or less 
inhospitable countries, the hopeless dreariness of daily 
drudgery and loneliness, have withered many a faint heart ; 
but Russia is as far and inaccessible as ever, though the 
snow has cast its white shroud seventeen times over that 
lonely clearing in a forest where the bodies of the Russian 
Emperor and his family were burnt in sacrifice to the Red 
International. 

Years have already passed since the death of Sokolov, 
the man who stood upright and disclosed before the world 
the truth about the tragic end of the Emperor. The 
senseless whirl of our life effaces landmark after landmark. 
Men and events go down into the dimly lit picture gallery 
of history and gradually merge into the shadows that have 
gone before. 


The knights are dust, 
And their good swords rust.... 


The Emperor is already history, and even we who are 
his contemporaries cannot see him otherwise than through 
the maze of the many complex and confused years that we 
have lived without him. 
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Sokolov is also slipping back into the past. But even 
as the space that separates us from him grows, so his 
name becomes more closely coupled with the name of those 
for whom he had sacrificed every breath of his life. 

One cannot judge the size of a great building when one 
stands by the side of it: only distance will reveal its 
grandeur. And so it 1s with us, the witnesses of evil days : 
we do not see the full extent and the many aspects of their 
evil, but neither do we see the full grandeur of the heroic 
deeds performed in our midst. 

National Russia will not forget Sokolov. 


IN AN EKATERINBURG PRISON 


The story of my sad quest begins in 1918, with the end 
of that glorious and terrible march through the Kuban 
district which is known as the “ First Kuban” or the 
‘Icy ’’ campaign. On the oth February, 1918, we had 
been forced by the Bolsheviks to evacuate Rostov-on-the 
Don; and when we emerged again from the steppes, our 
dead numbered General Kornilov, five-sixths of the regular 
army and seven-eighths of the special contingent of 2,800 
officers and volunteers. It was with these sorry remnants 
that we returned to Novocherkassk, the capital of the Don 
Cossacks, who had rebelled against the Bolsheviks at the 
approach of General Drozdovsky’s Whites and:the German 
Army of Occupation. 

I arrived at Novocherkassk on the 1st May, 1918, with 
the first train-load of wounded ; but perhaps it will be more 
merciful not to speak of our condition and the happiness 
that could be found in the simple word “ bath.”” . . . 

My slight leg wound was nothing to worry about. All 
had to do was to call at the hospital every day for dressing. 
The rest of the time I was free, and lived with some old 
friends of mine, enjoying the attentions they lavished on 
me, the ease and comfort of which I had long been deprived 
and the sense of duty well fulfilled. 

But soon the raptures of the first few days of rest were 
over, and once again I had to face the question which I was 
in honour and duty bound to answer in the negative: 
Was my place there, in Novocherkassk, while the Emperor 
was still in captivity ? 

Within a fortnight of my arrival, therefore, having pro- 
cured a false passport describing me as a “free artist”’ 
(that is, an actor), I left Novocherkassk for Kiev, which 
was under German occupation at that time, carrying a 
letter of introduction to V. V. Shulgin, a prominent royalist 
who lived there. 

Shulgin received me very cordially, took a warm and 
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encouraging interest in my plans and gave me the password 
that would enable me to get in touch with Krivoshein and 
Gurko, the leaders of ‘“‘ The National Centre ’’ in Moscow. 

I passed the Bolshevik frontier posts without mishap, 
and made my way to Moscow. There I got into touch with 
officers of my own and other regiments of the Guard, made 
sure of their support of my plans, and then approached 
‘“ The National Centre.” Having furnished the necessary 
proof of my political trustworthiness, I explained that I 
was fresh from the Southern steppes and knew nothing of 
the political situation, which The Centre was clearly in a 
better position to judge. I told them that I was not alone, 
but that we were many : we wanted to act, and putting our 
trust in The Centre’s superior knowledge of the situation, we 
wanted its advice as to whether it would be prudent in the 
circumstances to attempt to rescue the Emperor, as well 
as when we should act, where we should take him and 
whether The Centre could finance the enterprise. 

We were informed that our suggestions were approved, 
the money would be forthcoming, the time to act was now, 
and the choice of route had best be settled after a recon- 
naissance of local conditions, which I was advised to under- 
take without delay. : 

In spite of such excellent advice, they delayed my 
departure for another fortnight. Time seemed to drag 
incredibly slowly and I was terrified of being caught without 
accomplishing anything. 

At last a sudden shock resulted in prompt action. 

One day, as I was crossing the Arbat on my way to keep 
an appointment with V. I. Gurko, I was brought to a sudden 
standstill by the cry of a newspaper-boy : 

“Execution of Nicholas the Bloody !”’ 

I tore the paper out of his hand. It was the first of such 
newspaper announcements and was subsequently found to 
be untrue. The Bolsheviks had sent up a kite to test the 
attitude of the Russian people regarding the murder of 
their Emperor. The Russian people bore it in silence. 
Lenin, thus assured, began to make final arrangements 
for the carrying out of his plan. 

[ brought the news to Gurko. 

Le Rot est mort—Vive le Rot: ‘‘ Go there and see, perhaps 
the Tsarevich is alive,” said he. 





(Above) THE TSAR’S FAMILY WHILE UNDER ARREST LANDING AT 
TOBOLSK IN) SIBERIA 


(Below) THE TSAREVICH WEARING MILITARY UNIFORM, WITH HIS 
TUTOR, MONSIEUR P. GIALLIARD, AT MILITARY HEAD-QUARTERS 
. DURING THE WAR 





ADMIRAL KOLCHARK, THE SUPREME RULER OF RUSSIA 


Appointed by the anti-Bolshevist organisation in Siberia, and accepted 
as such by the White organisations in other parts of Russia. 
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I left for Ekaterinburg the same night. 


Before I got as far as Vologda I read in the papers an 
official denial of the terrible rumour, and when I bought 
a local news-sheet at Kotelnich it seemed to contain exactly 
the information I was seeking : ‘“ Our little town,”’ it said, 
“is about to acquire historical importance, as the former 
Emperor’s place of imprisonment: he is about to be 
transferred here from Ekaterinburg, which is menaced by 
Czecho-Slovak and White Guard bands... .” 

Kotelnich is not far from the city of Viatka, with which it 
is connected by rail across the Viatka river ; and this being 
the larger town, I chose it for my headquarters. 

I soon found friends, and before long we obtained all the 
necessary information, and each man knew the part he had 
to play. The Viatka garrison was composed of one hundred 
and seventeen Red soldiers, recruited from the local pro- 
letariat, who drank heavily. There was one Red officer, 
but we rather thought he was not a Bolshevik. The thirteen 
machine-guns which were at their disposal were all kept in 
the same shed and poorly guarded. The railway line 
connecting Ekaterinburg and Vologda was very much 
congested and disorganised by the steady stream of hospital 
trains from the Ekaterinburg front. The Czechs were 
pressing hard and there was panic in the air. 

We arranged to summon a party of officers from Moscow 
when the time came, by means of a harmless-looking tele- 
gram. They were to travel as “‘ sack-men ’’—that curious 
product of the famine and the Revolution—the men who 
undertook journeys into the more prosperous districts to 
buy or barter a sackful of flour or grain ; the mass migration 
of these hungry travellers had such irresistible force that the 
Bolshevik administrative machine, which was still in its 
infancy, was quite unable to stem it, and could only stand 
by helplessly while thousands upon thouands of ‘“ sack- 
men ”’ (without tickets, of course) loaded the corridors, the 
buffers, the roofs, and every other possible foothold that 
could be found on a railway coach. 

On reaching Kotelnich, the officers were to find quarters 
within easy reach of the Emperor’s place of imprisonment, 
and await the signal for action. A woman who was known 
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to and trusted by the local Soviet was to gain access to 
the guarded house in the capacity of a charwoman, and in 
this way we intended to supply the Tsar’s retinue with hand- 
enades and revolvers to enable the prisoners to hold out 
or half an hour or so while we stormed the house from the 
outside: it was feared that the guards might have instruc- 
tions to kill the captives in the event of an attempt being 
made to rescue them. To make sure that their Majesties 
would fall in with our plans without fear of a trap, we were 
to be equipped with a letter from some person whose hand- 
writing would be very familiar to them. The same woman 
could be utilised for passing on this letter. 

Simultaneously with the attack on the house, it was 
intended to blow up the railway bridge across the river 
Viatka. Steam launches, of which several were available, 
were to be held in readiness, and in these we would attempt 
to escape up the river, later to strike across country towards 
some tributary of the Dvina, and so to Archangel, which 
was under British occupation. To avoid pursuit, we would 
destroy such river craft as we did not take with us, and it 
was also intended to arrange for armed advance posts along 
the river, both for protection and for reconnaissance. 

The plan was reckless enough, but there were chances of 
success. If the Emperor refused to go, we were sworn to 
take him away by force. a 

The days went by. We kept Kotelnich and the railway 
line under close observation, but there was not a sign of a 
train carrying the Royal captives, or of any preparations to 
receive them at Kotelnich. I now realise that the rumour 
of the Tsar’s transfer to the Viatka district was only a 
subtle ruse, designed to frustrate all possible last-minute 
attempts to snatch the victims out of the hands of the 
assassins ; and so far as our own organisation was concerned, 
I must admit, their ruse was a success. 

Early in July I could wait no longer and decided to go to 
Ekaterinburg and find out for myself how matters stood. 

Between Perm and Ekaterinburg I shared the com- 
partment with a nineteen-year-old youth who proudly 
introduced himself as Assistant Military Commissar for the 
city of Perm. On learning that I was “a free artist,’’ he 
tried his best to impress me with his “‘ military polish ’’ and 
good education, but as he was really quite uneducated and 
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stupid I found no difficulty in making him talk on the sub- 
jects which interested me. He gave mea categorical denial 
of the Kotelnich rumour and expressed a firm belief that 
“ Nicholas will be done in at Ekaterinburg. . . . The Army 
is afraid the Czechs might rescue him.” 

At last we reached our destination. It was after midday ; 
I sat down with my new Bolshevik acquaintance in the 
station café and poured him out some alcohol mixed with 
water, to cement the friendship which I hoped would be 
useful in the near future. A train came in and a crowd 
of muzhitks and soldiers rushed out to get food and hot 
water. As some of them were passing our table, my heart 
turned cold: whom did I see but a private of my own 
regiment and company, one of the very men who carried 
me out from under the German fire when I was wounded, 
and who received the St. George’s Cross for it on my recom- 
mendation ! 

I tried to make him understand that I did not wish to be 
recognised, but it was too late : | 

“Good morning, Captain! Hope you are well, sir! ’’ 

My reply was somewhat curt, and either because he 
realised his blunder, or simply because the train was waiting, 
the soldier hastened to bid us farewell again. 

I cast a glance at the Commissar; he was scrutinising 
me with an extremely hostile expression. Then he rose. 

“Excuse me a minute, comrade... .” 

I was left alone, nervously gathering the cigarettes which 
had fallen out of my case. What wasI todo? To escape 
by mixing with the station crowd would be difficult: my 
face would give me away—lI did not look like a ‘‘ comrade.’ 
A good lie, perhaps? . . . I thought of one. 

““ Comrade, you are arrested,’ squeaked the Commissar’s 
voice. 

He stood behind me with two armed men; one was a 
sailor, the other just a nondescript cut-throat in a soldier’s 
great-coat without epaulettes. 

“Whatever for? ”’ said I. 

‘You are an officer, disguised.’’ 

‘It is a mistake. The soldier took me for my brother, 
who 7s an officer—but I can’t help that, canI ?’’ This was 
the best I could invent on the spur of the moment and, 
admittedly, rather weak. 
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“We will find out about that later,’’ decided the sailor, 
taking me firmly by the arm. ‘‘ Come along.” 

There was nothing more to be said. 

I was taken to a big red building, the prison, and handed 
over to the chief warder. He questioned me a little, quite 
civilly, and then led me to a large common ward, which was 
already pretty full. 

An old man, who was referred to as The Professor, smoked 
cheap tobacco, coughed, and defied all attempts to engage 
him in conversation ; before long he was transferred to the 
prison hospital (so the warder said) or maybe shot... . 
There were five officers, but one of them was an obvious 
Government agent; he engaged each new arrival in 
conversation, telling him in confident whispers that the 
Whites were laying mines beneath the Kremlin walls and 
asking him to what “league’”’ he belonged. Apart from 
these, there were about a dozen “ sack-men,’’ who never 
stayed long and were soon replaced by others. 

They fed us very badly. A few of the prisoners received 
food parcels from friends and relatives outside, but as for 
me, I had to be content with the official ration, which was 
terrible: a single salt herring, a small mug of unpleasant- 
tasting water and occasionally a sticky piece of bread. I 
soon realised that we were being subjected to deliberate 
torture. It was not the hunger that mattered, but the 
thirst ; I was so tortured by the desire to drink after that 
everlasting salt herring, that my stomach seemed to forget 
all about food—at least until the herring appeared once 
more, when the pangs of hunger again became irresistible. 

One of the officers was shot the very first night. 

It was not all at once that I realised the meaning of the 
appearance in our midst of a soldier with a lantern, and of 
the ensuing conversation. The officer who was called was 
a man of medium height, long unshaven, and very obviously 
in the cavalry, judging by his bandy legs. On being 
awakened he stood up, firmly passed his hand over his 
massive forehead, made the sign of the cross, and said: 

“ Good-bye, gentlemen, fellow-officers.’’ And turning to 
the soldier, he added: ‘‘ Come on, cad.”’ 

He walked out with a firm gait, and I understood the full 
meaning of the scene only when I heard, almost under our 
very window, three smothered revolver shots. 
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The next day but one, one of the officers said to me: 

‘‘ There will be another one dispatched to-night.”’ 

With this he pointed to a thin, pale youth in a leather 
jacket, with a huge revolver in his belt, who had come in 
with the men who brought our food. 

‘“ He is choosing a victim. .. .”’ 

He was. That night they took away a merchant who had 
only been brought in a few hours earlier. The victim 
screamed, wept, kissed the assassin’s feet, and put up a 
desperate resistance. 

‘““Gentlemen, comrades, take what you like, but let me 
live... .” 

He was prodded out of the cell with rifle-butts and it was 
a long time before his cries ceased to be heard by the con- 
demned men in the eighteen wards past which he was being 
dragged. 

About the fourth day of my imprisonment, a boy of 
nineteen or so, in a torn officer’s uniform, beaten and 
bleeding, was pushed into the room. 

What with the tortures of hunger and thirst, the pain of 
my now festering wound, and the nervous breakdown with 
which my troubles concluded, many impressions have been 
deleted from my memory, for which I am only too thankful. 
I can no longer remember the lad’s name, therefore, though 
I am sure he mentioned it to me. All I remember is the 
word Cornet, and so I shall have to call him. 

The Cornet was in a terrible state, both mentally and 
physically ; it was clear that he had just been beaten ; 
his eye was swollen, a corner of his mouth was torn. When 
they pushed him into the ward he began to yell and beat on 
the door. The sentry came in and slapped his face again 
and again. 

Such a scene was too much for me. I was fresh from the 
South, where we were not used to seeing anything more of 
the “‘comrades’’ than their backs: during our three 
months’ campaign under General Kornilov we saw them 
forty-eight times, and never less than eight thousand at a 
time. I could not contain myself and swore at the sentry 
like a sergeant-major. He was taken aback and withdrew 
without another word. 

The most disgraceful part of the incident was the laughter 
of some of the ‘prisoners while the sentry was beating the 
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officer ; presumably they wanted to get into the warder’s 
good books. Others, however, were full of indignation. 

I took the youth into my corner and we sat down on the 
straw. At night I kept an eye on him, and it struck me that 
he was only pretending to be asleep. In this I was right, 
but I was not quick enough to stop him attempting to 
commit suicide: he ran his head against the sharp stone 
corner of the doorway. His strength, however, failed him, 
and he only received a slight injury. 

In came the guards. Someone was protesting against 
being disturbed at night and demanding that the Cornet 
should be moved to another cell ; someone else was cursing 
him hysterically. Once more I Jed the young man to my 
corner, bandaged his head with a strip of my shirt and tried 
to comfort him. He wept, with his head on my shoulder, 
and whispered into my ear disconnected sentences about 
giving his life for the Emperor and about his grandmother 
in St. Petersburg. Then he calmed down, and only gave an 
occasional child-like sob in his sleep. I decided to question 
him in detail the next day. But this was not to be. 

At dawn we saw the man with the lantern again. A 
blear eye surveyed the huddled bodies on the floor and found 
the Cornet. He was seized. He shrieked out and gripped 
my shoulder. But what could Ido? I made the sign of the 
cross and kissed him. He embraced me convulsively, then 
suddenly straightened out, seemed almost to grow in stature, 
and walked out with his head high in the air. I stopped 
my ears so as not to hear the shots that ended his life, but 
heard them just the same—there were two. 

I did not sleep that night ; and when morning came, I 
was firmly decided on taking drastic action one way or 
another. I had seen the merchant humiliating himself, and 
the utter uselessness of it—not that I could have brought 
myself to imitate him ; on the other hand, I saw that bold 
insolence could occasionally succeed, as it did when the 
sentry was beating the Cornet. Consequently I decided to 
stand or fall by full-blooded ‘ nerve.”’ 

An important argument against delay was that the agony 
of thirst and the pain in my wounded leg (which I dared 
not dress in prison, lest it should give me away) were 
weakening my self-control; I was afraid, therefore, that 
hesitation might be fatal. 
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My mind was made up, and the first thing I did in the 
morning was to hammer on the door until the sentry came 
in. I announced to him that I wanted to see the prison 
Commissar. The sentry showed surprise : 

‘‘T suppose you think he has nothing else to do ? ”’ 

‘‘That’s not for you to discuss. Go and do what you 
are told, if you know what is good for you.”’ 

The man looked dubious and probably thought that I 
might easily turn out to be another Commissar, sent down 
to cool off over some minor matter such as diverting 
Government money into my own pockets; in that case I 
might be released and take revenge. 

. .. Not supposed to leave our posts,’’ he said, 
“sentry duty, you know. I'd better call out.” 

He called out, the matter was discussed in whispers, and 
half an hour later the Commissar came in. 

I made a vehement protest against being arrested over 
such a stupid mistake as being taken for my brother and 
being kept in jail “as a counter-revolutionary ’’ without 
trial and inquiry. I declared that I was an actor, that 
‘‘ free art '’ was under the personal patronage of Comrade 
Lunacharsky,? that I od complain, go to Lenin himself 
if necessary, and a lot more similar nonsense. 

The Commissar was at a loss what to do, and suggested 
I should put it all in writing. I refused, saying that I had 
already written a formal declaration, “‘and if he was going 
to keep me there much longer, giving me damned rotten 
food, he was not to blame me afterwards.:’ He asked me to 
keep calm and went away ; but presently he returned with 
a dark, bearded, dishevelled man in a white military tunic, 
carrying a dispatch case, who asked me to repeat my state- 
ment and inquired what proof I could give that it was 
correct. | 

With the courage of despair, I promptly answered that 
my father was the manager of an estate called “ Gorchanki”’ 
near Vologda, and that every labourer on the estate would 
testify that it was not I, but my brother, who was like me, 
that served in the army. Let them send me to Vologda, I 
said. If they did not, I “ risked falling into the hands of. 
the Czechs and the White Guards ’’ who were advancing on 


1 A prominent Bolshevik leader and the People’s Commissar of Education 
for many years, now dead. 
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Ekaterinburg. The dark man made a note of what I had 
said, gave me a distrustful look, and went out. 

I think the next three days were the most terrible days 
of my life. Would my statement be accepted, or not? 
If not, it was all up, nothing could save me; I should be 
shot, simply to get rid of me, in the flurry of the evacuation, 
to save either taking me away or leaving me to the 
Whites. The fact that my food had improved a little 
was most encouraging, but whenever I remembered the 
dark man’s distrustful look and twisted smile, my heart 
=" sink again and I would prepare for the inevitable 
end. 

At dawn on the third day I was awakened by a 
rough hand gripping my shoulder; I shook it off, 
irritably. 

The light of the lantern shone full in my face... . It 
was the end... . 

I said a prayer in my heart, got up and walked to the 
door. There was but one thing I could do now: die 
bravely, like a man. 

Outside, in the corridor, one of the soldiers threw over 
my shoulders a waterproof which I had left behind on the 
straw. . . . A useless act, I thought... . 

When we came into the courtyard, I turned towards the 
stacks of firewood, where, in the twilight of the town, I 
could clearly distinguish a blood-stained handkerchief 
lying on a heap of sawdust and rubbish. One of my guards, 
who was clearly a young street rough, though dressed in 
a soldier’s uniform, laughed coarsely : 

“ Not that way—plenty of time for that yet.”’ 

“We were told to take you to the station,’’ whispered 
the second guard, a middle-aged soldier. 

The station! My God, he meant—life ! 

We had a long way to go. The streets were almost 
deserted at this hour, but it was rapidly growing light. .. . 
Oh, what a beautiful dawn, how fresh and intoxicating the 
air! What a beautiful town, this Ekaterinburg ! 

The frightened “rich’? made their way cautiously 
along the deserted streets to take up positions in their 
thousand-and-first patient queue outside a bread, herring, 
or match-selling shop. It was an unpleasant sight to see 
how nimbly their eyes avoided mine, lest they should com- 
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promise themselves by an involuntary look of sympathy. 
It was only a beggar woman who sat on the steps of a church 
that dared express her feelings : 

‘Look at the infidels,” she said. ‘“‘ They’ve got another 
victim. ...” 


ESCAPE 


I was being taken to Vologda in a filthy and jerky fourth 
class carriage, full of wounded beds from the Czecho-Slovak 
Front. They were very bitter and very frightened. They 
looked at me askance and one of them, under the influence 
of home-distilled vodka, demanded that I should be pushed 
off the train, as there was clearly no point in carting counter- 
revolutionaries about the country. 

My young rough, who alone accompanied me on the 
train, was obviously tempted to adopt the suggestion, 
because he was tired of me and of the whole business of 
watching me. (Not that his watching was so very thorough, 
being rather in the nature of baiting: he would not let me 
walk out on the observation platform, forbade me to close 
the door of the lavatory, and so forth.) 

My food was thin and filthy looking gruel—the leavings 
of others. Ours was the only passenger coach in the train ; 
the rest were converted trucks, carrying a party of slightly 
wounded and a few squads of infantry. We stopped for 
long intervals at every station, and the Commissar of the 
train cursed the station masters in squeaky tones, demand- 
ing that we should be allowed to pass before others, and 
threatening every penalty known under the Communist 
regime. 

The Commissar was a young man in cavalry breeches, 
wearing his cap at a devil-may-care angle and displaying 
a sword-knot of the Order of St. George. (I wonder whose ?) 
He was very correct and polite with me, and bitterly com- 
plained about “ those brutes,’’ the soldiers. Nevertheless, 
he did not travel in the passenger coach, but with “‘ those 
brutes’ in a truck: “to keep popular,” as he artlessly 
explained. His wounded charges refrained from remarks 
while he was about, but abused him as soon as his back was 
turned, and made fun of his thin “spidery’”’ legs. His 
politeness made my position in the train very much worse, 
till it became almost unbearable. In addition, when the 
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first mad moment of joy over my escape had passed, 
I came to the bitter realisation that it was not an escape at 
all, but only a postponement. 

Admittedly, the Ekaterinburg authorities were in a panic 
because of the approach of the Czechs, and, as I found out 
later, because they expected a popular rising : it was during 
the days of my imprisonment that the Emperor and the 
entire Imperial family were executed. But even so, they 
must have given my cut-throat escort some sort of instruc- 
tions concerning my person. At Vologda, therefore, I 
would be confronted with labourers from the Gorchanki 
estate, who were most unlikely to confirm that I was their 
manager’s son—for which I could not blame them, because 
I had never seen either the manager or the estate in my 
life, and only heard the name quite by accident, at a club 
dinner. I realised I must escape from the train, and that 
without delay, because my leg was swollen and festering, 
and very soon it would be no longer possible to conceal my 
wound. If only I could have managed to dress it in the 
lavatory! . . . But my scoundrel of an escort did not let 
me close the door. 

In the evening I went “ for a breath of air’ to the door 
which led out on to the platform. My guard stood almost 
on the steps, leaning with his right arm on the side-post. 
His rifle was slung over his shoulder, but needless to say on 
his right, not on his left side, since the left used to be 
the rule under the “ accursed ’’ regime. 

The sky was turning a delicate pink behind the birch forest 
on the far side of the marshy meadow, which our puffing 
and rattling train was unhurriedly passing. The pools were 
dark glittering gold ; the last ray of sunset had already left 
the white stems of the birches but was still lingering on their 
light green foliage, turning them into fine lace. Light wisps 
of mist, transparent as yet, were floating in the hollows. 
The voices of the forest were dwindling away with now and 
again the flute-like note of an oriole, the crake or a rail, and 
the lazy call of a cuckoo that had cried itself hoarse. The 
smell of mown hay and stagnant water was growing 
stronger... . 

Had I given way to sentiment, I might have forgotten all 
the world in the rush of sweet and tender memories of home 
and childhood. 
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But there was no more room for sentiment than for 
wondering whether my cut-throat had fallen into a reverie 
and was ready to cry inmy lap. My mind was made up. 

Softly, very softly, scarcely breathing, I advanced the 
four feet that separated us. My first thought was to throw 
my arms round him, covering his mouth, and to fall with 
him ; but second reflection brought a saner plan. What 
if he fell on top of me as we rolled down? I was weakened 
by hunger and injury and was no match for him. .. . 

Could I strangle him ? 

I was afraid my strength would fail me. .. . 

In a flash I knew what todo. With one hand I dealt him 
a sharp blow on the back of-his neck, between his shoulder- 
blades, with the other I pushed him in the waist. He never 
even cried out as he fell: the clatter of his rifle rolling 
down the embankment was the only sound. No one saw or 
heard anything because we were on the back platform of 
the passenger coach, and the doors of the trucks that fol- 
lowed opened on to the other side ; moreover, someone was 
playing a concertina in the very next truck, and the rolling 
stock was so noisy that I doubt whether they would have 
heard in any case. 

I almost leapt down the steps and looked ahead: we 
were approaching a bridge, and the train was perceptibly 
slowing down. I returned to the platform and began to 
climb the narrow step-ladder leading to the roof, thinking 
that I might hang on to a cross-girder of the bridge as we 
passed ; but almost immediately I realised that this would 
be impossible : one would have to be practically an acrobat 
to accomplish the feat—and I was more like a corpse. I 
went down once more to the lowest step. The train was 
slowly approaching the river. 

A door was slammed inside the carriage. I jumped. 

It was an awkward jump, against the motion of the train, 
so that I turned a complete somersault and then rolled down 
the embankment. My only thought as I fell was not to 
break a leg—an arm would not matter. 

I picked myself up and ran straight across the dewy 
meadow, then across some waste land, and finally fell into 
a pool; there I lay prostrate for a moment and drank. 
My leg ached terribly and I wondered whether it was 
broken. But it was only the result of the running. I had 
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a look at it—the scabs of my wound were torn off, but that 
was nothing. 

I looked back. The train had gone on. My escape could 
not have been noticed, otherwise they would have fired on 
me. A prolonged whistle some distance away seemed to 
bid me good-bye. ‘‘ That would be a station,” I thought 
—‘‘ ] must not forget to avoid it.” 

There is a Russian song which tells of the flight of a convict 
from Siberia : 

Avoiding the towns, I trudged on ahead 
When out of the prison I broke. 

Village women supplied me with bread 

And the lads gave me ’baccy to smoke. 


Somehow the Russians are very fond of robbers’ and 
convicts’ songs. I do not share this liking myself, but 
nevertheless I could not help returning again and again to 
this particular piece during my journey to Viatka. Just 
like the hero of this song, I “ trudged on ahead,”’ though it 
was not the towns I was avoiding (there were none to avoid), 
but villages. Only after dark would I pluck up enough 
courage to knock at the window of some isolated outlying 
hut and ask for food. I must say that never once did I 
meet with a refusal; and when I answered “refugee’’ to 
the question ‘‘ who are you,” this seemed to satisfy them. 
‘Yes, there are many more like you these days . . .’’ said 
one peasant with a sigh. 

I was given bread, and sometimes milk. Once I even had 
meat-and-cabbage broth. And oh, what broth ! 

It happened like this. Late one evening, almost dead with 
fatigue, I stumbled up to a large log-wood hut which stood 
a little apart from the rest of the village. The owner did 
not wish to talk through the window, and said I was to come 
in. This was dangerous, but I had not eaten since the night 
before and was past caring. So in I went. 

The old man questioned me at some length : 

“Who art thou? Who are thy people? Dost thou 

believe in God ? ”’ 
_ At this unexpected and fine question I looked up and saw 
icons and royal portraits lighted by an image-lamp. This 
was too much for my overwrought nerves: I broke down 
and wept. 

I soon regained control of myself, but there was no need 
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for any explanation: the old man understood. Taking me 
by the hand, he led me out through the back yard to a barn 
that stood far out in the field ; then he went back to the 
house, and returned a few minutes later with a billy-can 
of hot meat-and-cabbage broth, a cupful of home-distilled 
vodka and a large slice of bread—not to mention a quarter- 
pound of tobacco. It was a truly marvellous feast. Having 
drunk the vodka and eaten my fill of hot broth, I had not 
even time to light up before dropping off to sleep like a log. 

A few hours later my host returned to wake me up and 
said : 

“Time to get up, sir, you will have to leave now. .. . 
My son, you know. .. . A Communist... .” 

I sat up. 

“Why do you think that I am an officer ? ’’ said I—for 
it was clear from the change in his form of address that he 
had guessed it. 

‘““T am an old soldier myself, sir.’’ 

I threw my arms round his neck and kissed him. 

He gave me some more bread to take away on my journey, 
and I withdrew into the woods. 


I reached Viatka in the morning, on the fifth day of my 
journey, and chose an empty passenger coach in a railway 
siding, hoping to get a little sleep. But before long I was 
rudely awakened by a cleaner. 

“ That’s enough ease and luxury, comrade,” said he ; 
and because he pronounced the word ‘“‘ comrade ” with so 
much irony as to leave no doubt but that he himself was 
a ‘‘ counter-revolutionary,” I gladly forgave him the result- 
ing loss of sleep. 

I went into town to find my friends, but realised almost 
immediately that something must have happened during 
my absence which made it advisable for me to leave without 
a moment’s delay ; so I mingled with the station crowd as it 
stormed a departing train, and squeezed myself into an 
overcrowded carriage. 

At Buy I changed, taking a train for Moscow via Yaro- 
slavl, but before I got very far I felt bad; the strain of 


recent excitement, hunger, and my inflamed leg, did their 
work: I was ill. ; 
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Fortunately, at Danilov station I happened to remember 
that a former tenant of ours, who had married my mother’s 
maid, lived in that town ; so I got out of the train, and soon 
found the house I wanted. They gave me food, put me to 
bed ... and that was the last thing I can remember. 
I did not wake up again, properly speaking, until fourteen 
days later. 

During short intervals of lucidity, when the fever abated 
and my thoughts cleared a little, I begged of Alexis and his 
wife that they should promise faithfully not to call a doctor : 
I was possessed with the idea that I must trust no one, yet 
at the same time I felt that the whole world knew my past. 

It was well for me that I had remembered about Alexis, and 
left the train ; It did not get much further than two stations 
past Danilov, because an officers’ rising flared up at Yaro- 
slavl, under the leadership of Savinkov! and Colonel 
Perkhurov, which was later savagely suppressed. 

When I recovered from my illness, Alexis gave me 
enough money to enable me to reach St. Petersburg. There, 
I approached a certain political group which pinned its 
hopes on German help against the Bolsheviks; I offered 
_ make another attempt to carry out my Ekaterinburg 

an. 
ee Premature,”’ was their reply. 

But the Emperor was already dead. 


1 A Socialist Revolutionary who gained an almost legendary reputation 
first as an organiser of revolutionary terrorism against the Tsar and later by 
his attempts to overthrow the Bolsheviks. He was lured back to Russia 
by the Soviet Government and ‘‘ committed suicide’ in prison. (Trans.) 


ROUND THE WORLD TO SIBERIA 


With great difficulty and after many adventures, I made 
my way South again, evaded the Bolshevik frontier posts 
near a farm called Mikhailovskce, and through the 
Ukraine (which was still under German occupation) returned 
to the Volunteer Army. <A few weeks later it fell to me to 
organise an officers’ detachment to act as bodyguard to 
the Dowager-Empress Maria Feodorovna and, at Her 
Majesty’s own request, to become its commander. 

It happened like this. 

On my return from Ekaterinburg, when I visited the 
Empress at the Kharaks Palace in Crimea, to report all 
I had heard concerning the fate of the Imperial family 
under the Bolsheviks, I was aghast at the completely 
defenceless state in which I found the Palace of the Dowager- 
Empress at the very moment when the Crimea was aban- 
doned by the Germans to the tender mercies of such hotbeds 
of Bolshevism as Sebastopol and Simferopol. I therefore 
promised Her Majesty faithfully that I would soon return 
to Kharaks with a bodyguard, and was happy to hear the 
Empress say: “‘I always knew that the Bulygins would 
be faithful to me.”’ That very night the steamship Tiger 
took me on board for Novorossiisk, on my way to the White 
Army Headquarters at Ekaterinodar. 

There I found Shulgin—who had left Kiev to work for the 
Volunteer Army—and told him about my plans. He took 
me straight to General Dragomirov and General Lukomsky, 
two of General Denikin’s chief advisers, and asked them to 
give me the necessary help in men, money and fire-arms to 
organise a strong bodyguard for the Empress; he added 
that if the Volunteer Army could not do so for political 
reasons (since it was not officially Monarchist), he would be 
glad to borrow the money on his own personal responsibility 
and repay it out of the proceeds of the sale of his Kiev 
estate. 

The next day General Dragomirov called me to his office 
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at the General Headquarters and informed me of General 
Denikin’s decision: I was to choose fifteen officers and 
name a colonel whom we could all trust—they would all 
receive unlimited leave of absence. For all other matters 
I was referred to General Lukomsky, who was instructed 
to give me every help. Within a few days, having arranged 
with General Lukomsky about the method of smuggling 
in the officers and arms, I left for Crimea in the company of 
three chosen friends. 

We had to move somewhat warily, because the Germans 
were none too friendly with the Volunteer Army, since it 
refused to recognise the Bolshevik Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
which virtually ceded to Germany a considerable portion 
of European Russia. One night, when a few of us had safely 
found our way to the Crimea, we evaded the last German 
patrols and occupied all three of the Imperial palaces. I 
myself, with two other officers, took charge of Kharaks. 

Gradually our forces grew. General Krasnov (Hetman 
of the Don Cossacks) helped us a great deal with men and 
money. Before long, my own force increased to twelve, 
while sixty officers rallied round the Grand Duke Nicholas 
at Diulber, Colonel Gershelman’s squadron of guardsmen 
occupied Oreanda Palace, and Colonel Krat’s company 
entered Livadia. The Volunteers were thus firmly estab- 
lished in the Crimea. 

The German command did not interfere with us, because 
the withdrawal of their Army of Occupation was considered 
inevitable and they did not wish members of the Imperial 
family and the rest of the population to fall into the hands 
of the Bolsheviks. In fact, whatever the high policies of 
the various headquarters might have been, they did not 
prevent the Russian and German officers from understanding 
and respecting one another. The best proof of this is to 
be found in the Kharaks Palace gardens, where I hid two 
pairs of German officers’ epaulettes because their owners did 
not wish them to be besmirched in the revolutionary turmoil 
which, at this time, swept their troops. 

In December, 1918, the Grand Duchesses Xenia Alexand- 
rovna and Olga Alexandrovna suggested that I should make 
another attempt to find out what had become of the 
Imperial family. The Dowager-Empress gave me her 
blessing and entrusted me with a letter to Queen Alexandra 
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of England ; and so, on the 1st January, 1919, I handed over 
my command at the Kharaks Palace to Captain Voitse- 
khovsky, took Cossack-Captain Gramatin with me as a com- 
panion, and departed on a journey half-way round the 
world: no short route to Siberia was practicable, because 
of the Bolshevik armies. 

Once again I had to go first to the Kuban district, to the 
Headquarters of the Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces of Southern Russia, to obtain the necessary sanction 
and arrange for passports and visas. Needless to say there 
was no difficulty about that ; we received special papers as 
Headquarters Couriers and carried documents and credentials 
to Admiral Kolchak and to Russian diplomatic representa- 
tives in our ports of call. 

Foreign sailings were from Odessa, so that we had to 
embark on the Tiger once more and sail back past the 
Crimean shores. At Yalta, where we called very late and 
only for four hours, I hired a carriage-and-pair and raced 
in the dead of night, beneath the stars, along the Lower 
Alupka Road to Kharaks, to meet my four sworn brothers 
—fellow-officers by whose side I had fought in the first 
Kuban Campaign. They were serving at Diulber at the 
time, in the bodyguard of the Grand Dukes Nicholas and | 
Peter, and came out to meet me at Kharaks when I notified 
them by ’phone from Yalta. 

We said farewell in the highway under the open sky, and 
for a few minutes I stood watching their dark silhouettes 
and the glimmer of their bayonets in the starlight. Then 
all was silence once more, and I was alone with the murmur 
of the sea somewhere far below, the faint odour of the cypress 
trees and the glittering stars above... . 

I never saw my sworn brothers again. When I returned 
from Siberia I learnt that Captain Dolgov fell in a brave 
charge of the Kornilov Regiment, to the command of which 
he had been promoted in my absence. The others, with a 
battalion of the Litovsky Guards, were surrounded in the 
village of Dragomirovka. Lieutenant Kubashev thereupon 
shot his brother and Lutsko’s fiancée (who served in the 
army disguised as a man), and then committed suicide. 
Lieutenant Lutsko, the last of the four, had a miraculous 
escape from death when the Red Cavalry annihilated their 
battalion, and only learnt of the death of his companions in 





Receipt given by the Chairman of the Ural District Soviet of the Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies, A. G. Beloborodov, to Commissar V. V. Yakovlev, who brought the Tsar and 
Tsaritsa to Ekaterinburg from Tobolsk. 


Translation | 
RECEIPT FOR THE ROYAL PRISONERS AT EKATERINBURG 


Receipt Ekaterinburg, 30th April, 1918 


On the 30th April, 1918, I undersigned, the President of Ural District Soviet of Workers’, 
Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, Alexander Gregorievitch Beloborodov, received from 
Commissar of All-Russia Central Executive Committee, Vasili Vasilievitch Yakovlev, 
delivered by him from Tobolsk: (1) Former Tsar Nicolai Alexandrovitch Romanov. 
(2) Former Tsaritza Alexander Feodorovna Romanov. (3) Former Grand Duchess Maria 
Nicolaevna Romanov. For keeping them under guard at Ekaterinburg. 


Signed, A. Beloborodov and Didkovsky, 


Member of the Dastrirt Frerutine Cammittee 
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Odessa, where he was brought as a typhus patient. He 
asked the fellow-officers in his ward to remember him to 
me and committed suicide. I received his message in 1920, 
in Belgrade. 


® 


In Odessa we were taken aboard a British destroyer, 
which brought us safely through a terrible buffeting in a 
snow-storm off Varna into sun-parched, white-and-blue 
Constantinople. The British Admiral who received us 
there made arrangements for us to be taken aboard a 
Greek vessel called Asmus, and we departed for the Pyraeus 
after scarcely a day spent on the shores of the Bosphorus. 
There was a most annoying delay over the English visa in 
Greece, but otherwise the journey to London, via Paris 
and Marseilles was uneventful, and within seven days of 
our arrival in England we were already sitting in a second- 
class cabin of the Japanese steamer Kamo Maru, bound for 
the Far East. 

We left behind us, as in a dream, the noisily polyglot 
Port Said, the rosy cloud-like outlines of the Sinai moun- 
tains, and the fiery furnace of Aden with its mosques, 
dusky urchins and black goats with leather-cased udders. 
We passed through the Gate of Tears, Bab-el-Mandeb, and 
sailed on to that rich bow] of flowers in the deep blue setting 
of the Indian Ocean which is called Ceylon. We looked 
round Colombo, we saw the residence of captive Boer 
generals at Mount Lavinia, and the ancient capital of the 
native rulers, Kandy, where we were shown the ruins of 
their harem on a little island in the middle of a lake. We 
saw the temple which guards the tooth of Buddha—or of 
the Indian Prince Jehosaphat as he is described in the 
Russian Church calendar.1 And when at last, early one 
morning, the Kamo Maru entered Hong-Kong harbour, 
where I was to see the Russian Consul, we had time to 
make the funicular railway trip up the Victoria peak and 
admire one of the most beautiful sights in the world: the 
two sides of the island set in a tropical sea, the glittering 


1 Bishop Westcott, in his lectures as Regius Professor at Cambridge, used 
to explain how the Buddha, under the name of Jehosaphat (Jotufa) was 
accepted by the Roman Catholic Church as a saint, together with Balaam, 
who was reported to have met him after his own repentance.—B. P. 
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white houses, and the toy ships glued to the blue glass 
surface of the harbour. 

We discussed the latest news from Siberia, and the Consul- 
General showed me the Vladivostok papers. One of them 
contained the following announcement : 

‘The family of the late Eugene Sergeyevich Botkin, the 
Tsar’s physician, begs to announce that a Requem Mass for 
him, and for those who perished with him, will be held at 
ne 

This was my first definite intimation of the death of the 
Imperial family. The Consul-General told me that Colonel 
V. S. Botkin, the murdered man’s brother, lived at Vladi- 
vostok and was Secretary to the British Mission. I made 
a note of the address. 

We were again delayed for a week in Japan, but as it was 
a very rainy week of a rainy season, my chief impression 
of this land of the miniature was one of wet straw: hats, 
houses, fishermen’s skirts and everything else seemed to 
be of straw, and wet. Finally we embarked at Tsuruga, and 
a Russian steamer Saratov brought us to the wooden-housed, 
provincial-looking Vladivostok. 

I went straight from the boat to Corea Street, found 
Colonel Botkin and showed him my credentials. He 
received me very hospitably and readily supplied all the 
information he had concerning the Ekaterinburg tragedy : 
General Dieterichs was having the matter investigated, but 
there seemed no doubt that the Imperial family and all its 
retinue had been murdered. 

This was unexpectedly definite. Everyone in the south 
of Russia was convinced of the contrary, and my own 
journey to Ekaterinburg—or rather the rumours I had 
heard during this journey—seemed to leave every room 
for hope. General Romanovsky, however (a meeting 
with whom was arranged by Botkin), confirmed the 
Colonel’s assertion; the only thing he could add was 
that the investigation into the murder of the Imperial 
family was not being conducted by General Dieterichs 
himself, but by a judicial official, N. A. Sokolov, and 
Dieterichs was merely the patron, as it were, who assured 
him full official protection. 

Sokolov was in Omsk, and so to Omsk we went. 


e 


I JOIN SOKOLOV 


Our train was the first to get through to Omsk without 
a mishap, after seven consecutive ones had been wrecked 
on the Chinese Eastern Railway by Bolshevik agents. On 
arrival, I reported at the Supreme Ruler’s Headquarters. 

I was speaking to the Staff Quartermaster-General, 
Andogsky, when Lieutenant-General Dieterichs came in. 
I introduced myself. 

“We have been expecting you,” he said. ‘‘ You must 
dine with me to-night.”’ 

It was at dinner in General Dieterichs’s railway carriage 
that I first learnt the exact position: all the Tsar’s family 
were dead, beyond a shadow of doubt; the Imperial 
captives of Alapayevsk and Perm were also dead; the 
investigation was being conducted by a gifted and energetic 
judicial official, Sokolov, who was the third man to tackle 
the task, the first two having proved useless. It appears 
that the first investigator had to be forced at the point of 
the revolver to go to the mining district where the bodies 
were destroyed, and this was actually done by students of 
the Military Academy, which had been transferred to 
Ekaterinburg by the Bolsheviks. The second investigator, 
a member of the Omsk Regional Judicature, had not been 
sufficiently energetic. Finally Sokolov was appointed, and 
he devoted himself to the work body and soul. 

Sokolov was quite young yet, but already prominent, and 
had held an important post at Penza, whence he had come 
to Omsk disguised as a tramp : an easy enough matter for 
him, in view of his exceptional knowledge of the life of the 
common people. General Rozanov, who had known Sokolov 
for many years, recommended him to the Supreme Ruler, 
and it was decided to entrust him with this work. General 
Dieterichs was instructed by Admiral Kolchak to supervise 
the proceedings, to take care of all the documents and 
evidence, and to see that Sokolov received every possible 
help from official sources. 
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The Supreme Ruler had been expecting our arrival and 
had issued instructions that both Cossack-Captain Gramatin 
and myself were to serve under General Dieterichs as Soko- 
lov’s assistants. We were therefore told to report to him. 

I went to see Sokolov the same day. His little green 
third class carriage No. 1880 was not easy to find in the 
congested railway goods yard amongst trainload upon 
trainload of troops and staffs. Eventually I located it, 
modestly nestling by the side of the tremendously long 
train of the Cossack Hetman Dutov. 

I entered. A youthful railway guard in the little kitchen- 
ette was filling a samovar,! and through the open door 
into the next compartment we could hear the rattle of a 
typewriter. I knocked and walked in. A thick-set man 
with luxurious moustache and grey hair sat at a small office 
table and laboriously hammered with one finger at the 
keys of a Remington. He rose. 

“Are you Mr. Sokolov ? ”’ 

‘No, sir. I am Inspector Kulkov. Mr. Sokolov is next 
door here. Do you wish to see him ? Gentleman to see you, 
Nicholas Alexeyevich ! ”’ 

A man of small to medium stature, about forty, dressed 
in a khaki jacket and felt boots appeared in the doorway. 
I introduced myself and presented my credentials. 

‘All right, Kulkov,” said the Official Investigator. 
Kulkov went out. We sat down on the sofa and became 
acquainted. 

I studied him closely. He had dark, thinning hair and 
a tremendous forehead—as though a special provision for 
much knowledge and great thoughts. His grey, tired 
face was given a most peculiar expression by the contrast 
between one eye, bright and attentive, and the glossy stare 
of the other, which was not only artificial, but cracked. 
This lack of balance, and the disturbing feeling of un- 
certainty which it created, were further accentuated by the 
dissimilarity of the two sides of his moustache, which he 
was always nervously pulling and biting. Another manner- 
ism he had was to sit all huddled up when speaking, swaying 
gently from side to side, and slowly rubbing his hands. He 
spoke softly and deliberately, as though weighing up every 


2 A tea urn with hollow centre which is filled with burning charcoal, so that 
it can keep on the boil indefinitely. (Trans.) 
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word, bending low over his hands ; then suddenly he would 
throw back his head and look you straight in the eye. His 
hands were shapely and small, but strong and firm—a man’s 
hands. Looking at them, one knew that one could feel 
secure about the work which they had carefully, but 
firmly taken up. 

I liked him at once. 

It was agreed that Cossack-Captain Gramatin and myself 
would work under his guidance, but that for the time 
being we should find quarters somewhere else, as his coach 
was already overcrowded—what with himself, his wife, 
Inspector Kulkov and the office furniture, there was 
scarcely room to turn round. General Dieterichs, however, 
had promised to give him a heated truck, such as are used 
for the transport of troops, and we could be housed in that, 
when it came. 

‘Let us work together, Captain, and work as one man. 
I think I am beginning to know you. There i is a lot to be 
done yet. . 

We shook hands warmly and I went away to look for 
accommodation. 


ADMIRAL KOLCHAK 


A few days after my arrival I was given an audience with 
the Supreme Ruler. 

When I entered his imposing study, the Admiral was 
sitting at the writing desk, near the wall on the left, in a 
large chair with carven arms representing sphinxes, Ona 
small table at his elbow was a Bible, and on it lay a conse- 
crated leaf. When I walked in, he rose to receive my report, 
then sat down again and indicated with a sharp nod that I 
should be seated. He looked quite puny in his huge arm- 
chair, and although I was fully prepared to find the Admiral 
highly strung, I was surprised by his looks and behaviour. 
Without a word or a glance at me, he sat and pared the 
arm of his chair with a large pocket-knife. I did not know 
what to make of it and dared not break the silence. 

“Well ? ’”’ said the Admiral. 

‘The documents, your Excellency,” said I, and put my 
hand in my pocket to produce them. As I did so, I caught 
sight of the Admiral watching me as though ready to spring. 
But when I handed over the papers and he glanced through 
them, a complete change came over him; he threw aside 
the knife and held out his hand to me for the second time. 

‘‘ Remember, Captain, I shall always be ready to help.’’ 

Then he spoke to me about the progress made in the 
investigation, and the conditions under which Sokolov 
had to work: ‘‘ He is a man I trust,” he said, “‘ a man of 
sterling quality.” 

At this juncture an aide-de-camp came in: 

“ The Chief of Staff, your Excellency.” 

General Dieterichs came in, and I rose. I knew that the 
Chief of Staff had only just returned from the Front, and 
felt that I should be in the way. But the Admiral caught 
my arm: “ You can stay,’ he said, ‘“‘ we have no secrets 
from you.”’ 

When I saw Sokolov again that night, I told him of my 
curiously contradictory impressions.of Kolchak, and he was 
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able to explain his odd behaviour. It appeared that the 
General Headquarters Secret Service had information that 
an attempt to assassinate the Supreme Ruler would be 
made by an officer arriving from abroad with very good 
credentials. 

To think that Kolchak took me for a terrorist ! 

That night Sokolov told me all about the Admiral and 
particularly about the interest he was taking in the progress 
of the Investigation. While the work was being conducted 
at Ekaterinburg, Kolchak invariably sent for Sokolov when- 
ever he visited the Ural region and discussed every new 
development in detail, especially anything that concerned 
the fate of the Grand Duke Michael. My new chief was full 
of admiration for the frankness and simplicity of the 
Admiral’s manner. He told me that once, in Ekaterinburg, 
when his official report and the subsequent discussions had 
kept them both up until four o'clock in the morning, he 
quite forgot where he was in the heat of the argument, 
slapped the Supreme Ruler’s knee, and exclaimed : 

“Don’t talk such rot, man! ”’ 

Of course, he immediately realised what he had done and 
was full of stammering apologies : 

‘‘T beg your pardon, your Excellency, I quite forgot ...”’ 

“Forgot what ?’”’ said Kolchak, surprised. ‘‘ Oh, what 
does it matter, Nicholas Alexeyevich? I never even 

noticed it... .” 


First HUMILIATIONS 


I must now turn back to describe in their logical sequence 
the events that led up to the murder. 

A great deal has already been said and written about the 
Abdication and about the life of the Imperial family before 
their transference to Siberia, so that I need only touch on 
that lightly, keeping strictly to the facts borne out by the 
Investigation, or to my own personal experiences. 

On the 25th/28th February (Old Style of the year 1917) 
there took place “the great and bloodless’’ Russian 
Revolution. On the 2nd March, the Emperor—cut off 
from the army and the people under the influence of almost 
the entire Army High Command as well as certain Grand 
Dukes—signed the Act of Abdication, renouncing the 
throne on his own behalf and on behalf of his son, in favour 
of the Grand Duke Michael. A few days later the Emperor 
departed, or rather he was taken, from Mohilev to Petro- 
grad; and the Official Historian, General Dubensky, 
records “that the Chief-of-Staff, Adjutant-General Alex- 
eyev, stood at attention and saluted as the Emperor's car 
moved away; but when the last coach, carrying the 
representatives of the people, passed him, he took off his 
cap and made a deep bow. ... 

When the Tsar’s train arrived at the private railway 
siding of the Tsarskoe Selo Palace, the platform was 
already lined with a platoon of the reserve battalion 
of the ist Sharpshooter Guards, with their new- 
elected commander, Captain Axiuta, and a platoon of the 
reserve battalion of the Imperial family’s Own Sharp- 
shooters, also with their new commander, Second-Captain 
Apukhtin. 

Here, as everywhere else, the Emperor was left alone. 
Members of the suite, uncertain of the welcome that awaited 
them in the rebellious town, kept out of sight as the Emperor 
left the train. Only a few dared accompany their Sovereign 
to the Alexandrovsky Palace. 
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At first the Palace was in charge of Second-Captain 
Kotzebue, formerly of the Uhlan Guards, appointed by 
the Provisional Government; but he was very soon 
discharged, owing to the complaints of the Palace guard, 
which disapproved of the considerate attitude he adopted 
towards the Imperial family. 

Second-Captain Kotzebue was replaced by Colonel Koro- 
vichenko, who had long retired from military service and 
had been practising as a barrister: it was the Revolution 
and his personal friendship with the then all-powerful 
Kerensky that brought him to this responsible post. 

Korovichenko was a sensible and well-intentioned man, 
but tactless, and too familiar. As an example‘of the kind of 
trifling faults that could be most irritating, I may cite the 
fact that, having heard the Grand Duchesses use certain 
words in a peculiar, jocular way, he thought fit to break 
into their conversation, using the same forms of speech : 

‘What a tasty-looking book,” he would say, ‘‘ I could 
just eat it.” | 

One can well imagine how jarring this must have been. 

Eventually Korovichenko was given another position ; 
he became Commander of the Tashkent Military Region 
and perished soon afterwards, torn to pieces by a Bolshevik 
mob. 

His successor at the Alexandrovsky Palace was my 
fellow-officer of the Petrograd Life Guards, Colonel E. S. 
Kobylinsky, who was a man of the old school, whole- 
heartedly devoted to his Sovereign, and who accepted this 
difficult and unpleasant appointment only because it was 
the best way he could find to be of service to the Emperor 
in those troublous times. But many people misunderstood 
the position. He and I were bound in friendship by the 
lasting bond of the regimental mess, and when I met him 
again in 1919, in Omsk, after a long separation, Colonel 
Kobylinsky spoke to me with great bitterness of the 
persecution which fell to his lot, especially from friends 
and adherents of General Dieterichs, with whom he had 
a quarrel. 

“ They call me the Tsar’s gaoler,’”’ said he. “ But I have 
sacrificed for the Emperor my dearest possession—my good 
name. . . . What could I do—alone? Where were you ?”’ 

He was right : where were we ? 
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In 1917, in the Crimea, the Dowager-Empress Maria 
showed me a letter from the Tsar which had been sent to her 
from Tobolsk: “‘ My last friend is E. S.,’”’ wrote the Emperor. 
Eventually Investigator Sokolov even gave the senior officer 
of our regiment an official document exonerating Colonel 
Kobylinsky from all the libellous charges which had been 
raised against him by persons who would rather criticise 
than act. 


When Colonel Kobylinsky was first appointed Commander 
of the Tsarskoe Selo garrison and Superintendent of the 
Alexandrovsky Palace, he offered me the post of his aide- 
de-camp, though he knew of my strong loyalist views and 
of the fact that I had been thrown out of my battalion by the 
‘“ Battalion Committee,’’ which wrote an official report 
describing me as a counter-revolutionary. This “‘dangerous’’ 
reputation of mine did not deter Colonel Kobylinsky, but, of 
course he warned me that great self-control and a measure 
of “diplomatic adjustment to changed circumstances ” 
would be required. 

Our quarters were in the left wing of the semicircular 
Ekaterinsky Palace, and were those formerly occupied by 
Count Grabbe, Commander of His Majesty’s Own Convoy. 
Colonel Kobylinsky (who took over command of the 
Tsarskoe Selo garrison a few weeks before he was appointed 
Superintendent of the Palace) told me about his first visit 
to the Empress. When General Kornilov came to inform 
Alexandra Feodorovna that she would be placed under 
arrest, and at the same time introduced to her the new 
Commander of the Garrison, Alexandra Feodorovna received 
them standing; the General presented Kobylinsky, but 
she remained icily silent and did not hold out her hand ; 
Kornilov went very red in the face and rather abruptly 
asked the Colonel to leave the room. When Kobylinsky 
was Called in again half an hour later, he found the Empress 
and General Kornilov sitting together by a small table. 
Her Majesty was weeping, and there were also tears in 
Kornilov’s eyes. When they said good-bye, the Tsaritsa 
held out both her hands to the General. 

Kornilov then ordered the suite to be assembled and 
announced in a few sharp sentences that the Empress was 
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under arrest and that those who wished to remain with her 
would have to accept the same status while those who 
wished to leave the palace could do so, but he warned them 
that they could not be admitted back again. 

The majority of them found some excuse for leaving the 

alace. 
pee Lackeys,’’ remarked General Kornilov in a loud aside 
as he went out... . 

For some time I lived with Colonel Kobylinsky in an 
unofficial capacity, merely studying the conditions under 
which I should have to work. This was a wise provision, 
because the situation was far from simple; but even that 
precaution was of no avail: my official duties lasted six 
days only, because I failed in that very ‘‘ diplomatic adjust- 
ment ’’ which Colonel Kobylinsky had so urgently recom- 
mended as the only means to the desired end of helping the 
Royal captives, and making their life a little happier. 
Kobylinsky knew what he was saying: ‘“ diplomacy ”’ was 
the only way. Unfortunately this meant that I was totally 
unsuited to the post. 

One morning I decided to make a round of the pickets 
which guarded the palace, in order to become better 
acquainted with their disposition. I told the orderly on 
duty to arrange for a horse, and he brought out a beautiful 
white thoroughbred, which somehow seemed rather familiar 
to me. 

“Who was it who used to ride her ? ’’ [ asked. 

“Why, Nicholas himself .. .”’ said the orderly. 

I refused to mount her, under pretext of being no horse- 
man, and not feeling very happy, moreover, about my 
wounded leg: I did not think that horse was very safe to 
ride, I said. 

At first the orderly assured me that she was a very quiet 
mount, but eventually he shrugged his shoulders in utter 
contempt and brought me out another horse, out of the 
suite’s stables. Werode off. The orderly was an old Hussar, 
an N.C.O., who treated me most contemptuously even before 
this incident: contrary to all army conventions to the 
effect that a Second-Captain should be addressed as 
‘“Captain”’ he invariably called me “‘ Second-Captain,”’ not 
to mention the omission of the old-style expression ‘‘ Your 
Honour ’’; as for saluting, he merely raised two fingers to 
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his cap, more like a mechanic than a soldier. I bore this 
patiently in view of the necessity to be “ diplomatic.”’ 

Approaching the heavy railings of the palace park, I 
noticed a crowd of about fifty people hanging on to the bars, 
whistling and jeering. I stood up on the stirrups to find out 
whom the mob was baiting, and saw, away among the 
trees, the Emperor and one of the Grand Duchesses, who 
were taking a walk through the park. 

The blood rushed to my head. I did not stop to reason, 
but rode into the crowd and struck out left and right with 
my whip. The orderly who had been riding a little behind 
me, rode up to help me. A sentry who stood nearby 
guarding one of the park gates left his post and ran up to 
join us, dispersing the mob with the butt-end of his rifle. 
The crowd scattered. As I galloped away down the leafy 
lime-tree lane, past the ponds, I remembered, rather too 
late, Colonel Kobylinsky’s orders and entreaties to be 
“diplomatic.” A better way of not fulfilling them would 
have been hard to devise ! 

All of a sudden I heard behind me the old, familiar words : 

“Your Honour! .. .” 

IT looked round. My orderly was catching me up, his hand 
stiffly fixed to his cap—an old soldier, every inch of him. 

‘What is it ?”’ 

“Thank you very much, Your Honour! ”’ 

‘What for ? ” 

‘“ T served in fis squadron, Your Honour... . 

From that moment we were friends. The old Hussar 
confessed that at first he took me for “ one of these revolu- 
tionary officers,’’ and therefore despised me heartily. On 
the sixth day of my service, when I was obliged to leave the 
town with more haste than dignity, he rode with me to the 
next station—for I dared not show myself on the Tsarskoe 
Selo platform ; and as the train gathered speed, he galloped 
by the side of it, with my horse’s lead in one hand, waving 
his cap with the other, until he could keep up no longer. 

We never met again. 
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THE IMPERIAL FAMILY IN SIBERIA 


On the night of July the 31st the Imperial family was put 
on a train for Tobolsk. They were accompanied by the 
Lady-in-waiting, Countess Hendrikova, the Court Reader, 
Mme Schneider, Adjutant-General Tatishchev, the Lord 
High Marshal, Prince Dolgorukov, the Heir-Apparent’s 
tutor, Gilliard, and the Tsar’s physician, Botkin. Dr. 
Derevenko was given leave, by special permission from 
Kerensky, and joined them in Tobolsk later. A lady-in- 
waiting, Baroness Buxhoewden, likewise stayed behind 
temporarily, to be operated on for appendicitis. Of all these 
people who accompanied the Imperial family to Siberia 
only M. Gilliard survived: the Bolsheviks did not kill 
him because of his foreign passport : he was a Swiss. 

The prisoners were guarded by a “ special detachment,”’ 
comprising men of the reserve battalions of the 1st, 2nd and 
4th Sharpshooter Guards. There were altogether three 
companies, each with two officers, namely Ensigns Zima and 
Myasniakin in the first, Ensigns Semenov and Pyzhov in the 
second, and Lieutenants Karshin and Malyshev in the third. 
The force as a whole was under the command of Colonel 
Kobylinsky, and Lieutenant Mundel took my place as his 
aide-de-camp. Captain Axiuta was quartermaster. Thus 
the officers were almost exclusively newly-promoted En- 
signs : apart from Colonel Kobylinsky, Captain Axiuta was 
the only officer of the pre-war days—and even he had 
already shown his ‘‘ revolutionary ardour ”’ before they left 
Tsarskoe. Lieutenant Mundel, however, though a war-time 
officer, was very different from the others: he was a man 
of nearly fifty and a Councillor of State, having occupied an 
important post at one of the Ministries before the War. 
The Ensigns, therefore, who were eager to demonstrate how 
revolutionary they all were, looked at him askance, and also 
disapproved of Lieutenant Malyshev, who quickly gained the 
affection of the Imperial family. 

Kobylinsky was provided with a paper which said: 
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‘Colonel Kobylinsky’s orders are to be obeyed as if they 
were my own. (Signed) Alexander Kerensky.’’ This docu- 
ment went a long way towards rendering the progress of the 
train across Russia safe and uneventful. 

The party was accompanied by a political Commissar, 
Makarov, who asserted that he was an S.R. and had actually 
done two years’ hard labour in Siberia for his revolutionary 
activities. His very respectable appearance, however, his 
dress, grooming, manners, and above all the goodwill and 
attentiveness he showed towards the prisoners, made the 
latter doubt his revolutionary past. 

“You are as much an $.R. as I am,” said Adjutant- 
General Tatishchev to him once. 

Makarov made no reply.! 

For some reason unknown, the train passed through 
Vologda displaying a Japanese flag, and this probably 
explains the rumour, which originated in that town, to the 
effect that the Emperor would be taken to Japan. 

The railway Journey ended in Tiumen. The train carrying 
the Imperial family arrived there late at night on the 
3rd August, and they were put on board the steamship 
Rus, which brought them to Tobolsk. There they lived 
on board ship for another week or so, because their quarters 
at the former Governor’s Residence (now called “‘ Liberty 
House ! ’’) were in need of renovations. 

At last, about the middle of August, the Royal captives 
were transferred to their new abode. Officers of the Special 
Detachment and members of the Suite were to occupy the 
adjoining house, belonging to a merchant named Kornilov. 
A fence was erected round these two buildings to separate 
them from the rest of the street. 

The life of the Royal captives in Tobolsk gradually as- 
sumed a quiet and settled aspect. They rose at nine, and 
went about their individual duties or recreations until 
eleven: the Emperor and the Grand Duchess Olga read, 
the Empress gave the younger princesses Scripture lessons 
or read aloud to the Grand Duchess Tatiana. At eleven, 
they all went together for a walk round the grounds. Lunch 
was at one o'clock, and was followed by another walk until 
tea, which was at four. After tea there were some more 


1 Actually, Makarov was exactly what he represented himself to be, though 
the author himself appears to doubt the fact. + (Trans.) 
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lessons, needlework, or games with the Tsarevich. Dinner 
was at half-past seven, and the rest of the evening was spent 
quietly in the company of members of the Suite, who also 
lunched and dined with the family. They played cards or 
dominoes (though not for money, I hasten to add), and the 
Tsar often read aloud out of some classical Russian work. 
The Tsarevich alone was absent—he went to bed straight 
after dinner. 

On Sundays the Imperial family went to the Church of the 
Holy Annunciation, where the priest was Father Alexis 
Vasiliev, appointed by Bishop Hermogen. I shall have to 
return to him again, because he was an accomplice of 
Rasputin’s son-in-law, Lieutenant Soloviev, who was proved 
by the Investigation to be one of the principal actors in the 
gruesome tragedy that followed. 

Colonel Kobylinsky and Makarov did their best to assure 
their Royal charges a calm and peaceful existence, with the 
minimum of shocks and interference from outside. The 
soldiers who guarded them became real soldiers once again 
as soon as they were removed from the influence of the 
St. Petersburg revolutionary phrase-mongers. The Ensigns 
cooled down and proved quite tame. The authority of an 
old soldier like Colonel Kobylinsky and the tact of the kind 
and intelligent Commissar Makarov, brought discipline and 
team spirit into the “ Special Detachment.” 

Another important influence tending to improve the 
morale of the guard was its constant contact with the 
prisoners. The homely atmosphere of the united, simple and 
God-fearing Imperial family, and the spiritual power of the 
Emperor’s personal kindliness, self-control and _ good- 
will, were bound to augment the salutary effect of the cool 
and wholesome air of Siberia in cleaning the fog of revolu- 
tionary ideas out of the men’s heads. 

But no sooner did life in Tobolsk begin to assume a quiet 
and settled aspect, than a lady-in-waiting of the Imperial 
Court, Margaret Khitrovo, arrived from St. Petersburg. Her 
thoughtless visit had the effect of a heavy stone falling upon 
the still surface of the prisoners’ lives. When she left 
the capital for Tobolsk, she took with her a heap of messages 
to the captives from all her acquaintances, and hid them in 
a travelling pillow. Her departure, however, as well as her 
arrival in Siberia, were so ostentatious that they could not 
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fail to attract attention; at Tobolsk, in fact, she could 
think of nothing wiser than going straight to the Kornilov 
House and asking for Countess Hendrikova! The Soldiers’ 
Committee of the Special Detachment was perturbed, and 
Colonel Kobylinsky had to arrest the lady and search her 
belongings. The letters she had brought in a pillow were 
found and delivered to the addressees (as they were quite 
en but she herself was ordered back to St. Peters- 
urg. 

This was not very terrible, but her perfectly innocent visit 
found a different explanation in St. Petersburg: it was 
assumed to be connected with counter-revolutionary activi- 
ties—though the very idea that plots would be hatched so 
noisily was somewhat ridiculous. The outcome of it all was 
very sad for the Tobolsk captives : Makarov was recalled, 
and his place was taken by two “ more reliable ’’’ Govern- 
ment representatives—Pankratov and Ensign Nikolsky. 

Pankratov was not unkind at heart, but rough and hard- 
boiled, having spent half his life in Siberia, where he was sent 
for the murder of a gendarme who had come to arrest a 
young woman revolutionary who took refuge in his house. 
He began his official duties at Tobolsk by issuing to every 
member of the Suite an identification card with a photograph 
on the lines of regular prison procedure. His assistant, 
Ensign Nikolsky, was a fanatical revolutionary agitator and 
at once began his propaganda amongst the soldiers under his 
command ; Pankratov followed suit, and the two ‘began to 
compete in “ improving the men’s political education ”’ with 
an ardour worthy of a better cause. | 

As a result, the men of the Special Detachment, who had 
begun to acquire team-spirit and to settle down quietly 
to their work, soon split up into parties, squabbled over 
political principles (which they had not had time to acquire 
in St. Petersburg), and, finally, drove both the agitators 
out of the force. 

The stir caused by Mdlle Khitrovo’s arrival gradually 
subsided and life became peaceful once more. 


RASPUTIN’S SON-IN-LAW, LIEUTENANT SOLOVIEV 


Passions and men rose and fell in St. Petersburg, more or 
less historical personages changed with the suddenness and 
variety of kaleidoscopic figures, and it seemed as though the 
remote, snow-bound Tobolsk was forgotten. But appear- 
ances are deceptive—watchful eyes in St. Petersburg were 
still fixed on the captives and there were other watchful eyes 
nearer at hand—in Tiumen and Ekaterinburg. One such 
pair of eyes belonged to the son-in-law of Gregory Rasputin 
—Lieutenant Soloviev. I have mentioned him cursorily 
before, but now he comes to the forefront of my story. 

Boris Soloviev was the son of a minor official of the Holy 
Synod. Having completed his studies at a modern school, 
he spent some time as a student in Berlin, at the Charlotten- 
burg Polytechnic ; then he obtained a position as secretary 
to some German tourist and accompanied him to India. 
Here he left his employer and entered the theosophical 
seminary at Adyar, founded by a Russian lady, Blavatskaya, 
and the American colonel, Olcott. He stayed there, 
devoting his time to the study of hypnotism for about a 
year. The Great War found him in Russia. He joined up 
as a volunteer, and though he never once went to the Front, 
obtained a commission and was eventually promoted to the 
rank of a lieutenant. 

A young man who had been to India and had studied in 
Mme Blavatskaya’s seminary was a great find for the occult 
and mystical ‘‘ circles ’’ which were in vogue at the time with 
the idle St. Petersburg Society. Thus he was brought in 
contact with the lady-in-waiting, Anna Vyrubova, and so 
with the Starets. | 

Rasputin in the flesh was eventually killed by Prince 
Yusupov and Purishkevich, but “ spiritual union ”’ with him 
was kept up in the hysterical séances of his most fervent 
female admirers, who had spiritualistic “‘ prayer meetings ”’ 
and conversed with the ‘“‘ godly departed.” The diary of 
the “‘ Holy Devil’s’’ daughter, Matriona Rasputina-Novykh, 
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which subsequently fell into the hands of the Investigator 
Sokolov, contains such passages as—‘‘ I went to Anya’s 
(Vyrubova’s) house last night. . .. Daddy spoke to us again. 
. . . Why do they all say the same thing: ‘ Love Boris 
(Soloviev)—you must love Boris.’ . . . I don’t like him at 
Alle sacar 

The Revolution broke out, and on the 28th February, on 
the second day, Lieutenant Soloviev came to the Duma at 
the head of a rebel unit, hastening to attest his enthusiasm 
for the revolutionary movement. Soon after that he 
became A.D.C. to General Potapov who had Bolshevistic 
tendencies even in those early days. 

In August, 1917, Soloviev went to Tobolsk and tried to 
gain the confidence of Bishop Hermogen, who was in com- 
munication with the Imperial family. In this, however, he 
did not succeed. On the 5th October, he was back in the 
capital, married Rasputin’s daughter Matriona (in the Duma 
chapel, of all places !) and then returned to Siberia, at the 
request of Anna Vyrubova and Mme Dehn, as a fully 
accredited representative of various monarchist organisa- 
tions, which trusted him because of Vyrubova’s recom- 
mendation. 

He did not stop in Tobolsk long, but long enough to 
establish a very close connection with Father Alexis 
Vasiliev, rector of the Church of the Holy Annunciation and 
with Romanova, the Tsaritsa’s new parlour-maid. Through 
the medium of Romanova he passed on to the Imperial 
family various letters and part of the money which had been 
entrusted to him! What is more important, he assured the 
captives that their rescue was near, because ‘“ Gregory’s 
family and his friends were active.’’ This done, he went to 
Tiumen, where he settled down more permanently and 
established intimate relations with the powers that were. 

The Bolshevik coup d’éat in October had no adverse 
effect on Soloviev’s position: he soon established a perfect 
understanding with the new authorities, and continued to 
keep in touch with the prisoners in Tobolsk. It was during 
this period that the Empress had repeatedly stated to her 
fellow-captives (some of whom are alive to this day) that she 
was quite certain everything would be all right, because there 
were good Russians who were active, and beause three 
hundred faithful officers were awaiting-the signal to come to 
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their help. I must draw the reader’s particular attention to 
the figure “ 300,”’ because it will occur again in an important 
connection. 

By the Tsaritsa’s special desire, the non-existent organisa- 
tion headed by Soloviev and Father Alexis took the name of 
‘‘ The Brotherhood of St. John of Tobolsk ’’ and adopted the 
Swastika as its distinctive sign. 

It was not without good reason that Soloviev chose the 
town of Tiumen for his headquarters. Tiumen was indeed a 
splendid strategic point for anyone wishing to keep an eye 
on all travellers to and from Tobolsk : it was there that the 
railway journey ended and road or river transport began. 
With persons travelling surreptitiously, this change natur- 
ally involved a few days’ delay ; and as the town was small 
and thoroughly provincial, it was child’s play for a watchful 
observer to pick out every intending traveller to Tobolsk, 
especially when that traveller was so little used to 
methods of concealment as were most of the White officers. 
However, Soloviev did not even have to track the would-be 
conspirators: they all came straight to him, because the 
secret societies of Moscow and St. Petersburg instructed their 
members to call at his address, and in this way forwarded 
him money and instructions. 

Lieutenant Soloviev’s reports to the headquarters of the 
monarchist organisations concerning the work of his 
“ Brotherhood of St. John of Tobolsk ’’ were also sent 
through the medium of the White officers. He reported 
that eight Red regiments, converted to monarchism by his 
emissaries, had occupied every approach to Tobolsk, so that 
it was completely encircled ; that he had several trusted 
men within the house of detention itself; that Colonel 
Kobylinsky and his aide-de-camp alone were to be feared, 
that mines had been laid under every bridge within reach 
of the town, so that it could be isolated at a moment’s notice 

. . and so on, ad infinitum! At the same time, he wrote 
assurances that there was no need to send any officers from 
the two capitals to help him: on the contrary, it was 
dangerous to do so, because every new face increased the 
risk of arousing suspicions: money was all he asked for. 

eedless to say, the money was forthcoming. 

There was one officer, however, whom Soloviev could not 
or would not send back from Tiumen—perhaps because he 
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had come direct from Vyrubova. This was Sergey Markov, 
a youthful Cornet of the Crimean Horse, Her Majesty the 
Tsaritsa’s Own Regiment ; he was the stepson of a Yalta 
eneral, Dumbadze, and the godson of his Royal Colonel-in- 
hief. Lieutenant Soloviev arranged for him to have a 
commission in a cavalry unit stationed at Tiumen, where he 
served a useful purpose: when new conspirators arrived 
and required proof of his activities, Soloviev was able to 
say : 
“Certainly. Come and watch the garrison at drill to- 
night. You will see an officer at the head of a squadron who 
will make a prearranged sign with his hand: these are our 
men.”’ 

In 1921, in Berlin, when I questioned Cornet Markov on 
behalf of the investigator Sokolov, he testified that the 
soldiers of his squadron in Tiumen, whom Soloviev used to 
describe as “‘our men,’’ were just ordinary Reds and had 
nothing to do with the conspiracy. ‘‘ One Ensign was not 
too bad, and he was pretty bloody,’’ was Markov’s blunt 
comment. 

Occasionally the visitors ‘‘ from headquarters ’’ proved a 
little more stubborn and required more positive proofs of the 
work of the Brotherhood. In that case they were sent to 
Tobolsk and were enabled, through the medium of Roman- 
ova, to exchange messages with the captives, or to see them 
walk out at an appointed time on to the balcony of their 
house. Sometimes it was even possible to exchange a few 
words. Thus one officer was hidden by Soloviev and Father 
Alexis behind the Holy Gates of the Church of the Annun- 
ciation and was able to whisper to the Emperor as he 
kneeled before them : 

‘“ Put your trust in us, Your Majesty.”’ 

Needless to say, these men returned to headquarters full 
of admiration for the organising genius of Lieutenant 
Soloviev. | 

There were, however, certain sceptics amongst those 
visiting officers, who wanted to know the exact plans and 
methods of the “‘ Brotherhood.” They were four in number. 
Three of them, who had quarrelled with Soloviev and had 
been too insistent in their demands for explanations, were 
handed over to the Bolsheviks and shot by the Cheka. The 
fourth, Second-Captain Sedov, went straight to Tobolsk, 
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eluding Soloviev, got into touch with Lieutenant Melnik 
(who afterwards married Tatiana Botkina, daughter of the 
Tsar’s physician) and began to watch the traitor’s methods. 

The need for watching them was certainly glaring, if only 
because of the strange fact that the “‘ Brotherhood ”’ was 
communicating with the captives in a roundabout way, 
through the medium of a parlour-maid of doubtful integrity, 
and yet carefully avoided Doctor Botkin, whose devotedness 
to the Imperial family could not be questioned, and who had 
free entry into the house of detention, but at the same time 
was entirely unhampered in his movements and allowed to 
have a private practice. 

Time flew. Ominous clouds were gathering over Tobolsk. 
Fears for the safety of the captives were beginning to be 
entertained by their friends. The prisoners alone were 
entirely calm. All was peace inside the former Governor’s 
residence ; everyone, and particularly the Empress, be- 
lieved firmly that the help of “ 300 good Russians ’”’ was 
at hand. This particular expression was repeatedly used 
by the Empress within hearing of her fellow-captives. When 
the Red detachment commanded by the former theological 
student Demianov and Cornet Degtiarev arrived at Tobolsk, 
the Tsaritsa even stood by the window and waved. She felt 
certain that those people who had arrived post-haste in 
troika-driven sledges with tinkling bells were the “ good 
Russians ’’ she was expecting. 

The Empress trusted Rasputin’s son-in-law implicitly, 
and scarcely less blind was her faith in his accomplice, 
Father Alexis Vasiliev, especially after the day when he 
openly said a prayer for the Imperial family during a public 
church service which she attended. The outcome of it for 
Father Alexis was nothing more serious than temporary 
suspension and penance, but in the eyes of the Imperial 
captives he thus acquired the halo of a martyr who would 
die for them, though actually they themselves lost more by 
it than the priest : thereafter they were forbidden to go to 
church and so deprived of their last consolation. It was 
not until some time later—after the Emperor, the Empress, 

and the Grand Duchess Maria had left for Ekaterinburg— 

“that Colonel Kobylinsky succeeded in obtaining for the 
other captives the permission to have services held in a 
temporary chapel inside the building. 
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Soloviev and Father Alexis were not alone in fostering a 
false sense of security. By this time the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk was signed and the German Ambassador, Count 
Mirbach, was installed in Moscow. Incidentally, when the 
Tsar heard of the separate peace he was deeply angered, 
lost his usual self-control, and exclaimed bitterly: ‘ To 
think that they called Her Majesty a traitress! ... Who is 
the real traitor ? ”’ 

Certain monarchist groups in Moscow who put their trust 
in the Germans, asked Count Mirbach what he could do, or 
what he was doing, to save the Imperial family. His answer 
was always the same : 

‘Be calm. I know what I am doing. I know all about 
the situation in Tobolsk, and when the time comes, the 
German Empire will act.” 


THE BOLSHEVIK COMMISSARS ENTER TOBOLSK 


We now approach the most critical and decisive period in 
the captivity of the Tsar and his family, because the 
termination of their sojourn in Tobolsk and the departure 
of the Tsar for Ekaterinburg, on the 26th April, 1918, sealed 
their fate and rendered inevitable the tragedy of the Ipatiev 
House. 

Tobolsk was an out-of-the-way provincial town, and the 
whirl of life passed it by. For five long months it had 
remained practically unaffected by the change of govern- 
ment which had altered the rest of Russia almost beyond 
recognition. Administratively speaking, it had not repudi- 
ated its allegiance to Omsk, the capital of Western Siberia ; 
but its internal life still flowed along the old channels, calm 
and unchanged. 

This could not continue. The Bolshevik searchlight from 
beyond the Urals swept in a wide curve over the outer 
darkness of ice-bound Siberia and stopped when its pitiless 
beam fell on Tobolsk. The sleepy surface of its quiet life 
seethed, bubbled, and finally boiled. 

On the 24th March, a new Commissar, Dutzman, arrived 
from Omsk. He had an impenetrably unconcerned, frozen 
face and lowered eyelids. He was circumspect in his actions, 
did not interfere with anyone’s business and was seemingly 
there only to verify the fact that the Imperial family was 
still in Tobolsk. As he was appointed by the Omsk authori- 
ties to rule the entire town, the houses of detention auto- 
matically fell within his jurisdiction, and he chose to live in 
the Kornilov Mansion, where the Suite and the guard were 
quartered. 

Two days later, Tobolsk witnessed the arrival of its first 
party of Red Army soldiers, who drove into the town at 

reakneck speed in smart troikas festively adorned with 

‘little bells. This was the detachment led by Demianov and 

Degtiarev which I have already mentioned as having been 

mistaken by the Empress for Soloviev’s “ good Russians ”’ ; 
203 
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and as a matter of fact, it was quite unique among Fed con- 
tingents inasmuch as it did not make a single arrest or 
perquisition during its stayin Tobolsk. One of its two leaders, 
Cornet Degtiarev, was an equally unusual Red officer: he was 
the son of a former Governor of Tobolsk and well known 
locally, from his school days, as an extreme royalist and a 
member of the Union of St. Michael the Archangel.! The 
other leader, Demianov, was more suited to his post : he was 
described by the local inhabitants as “a good-for-nothing 
youngster, who was thrown out of the Ecclesiastic College ”’ ; 
but even he behaved in a polite and reasonable manner and 
kept his subordinates well in check. 

If Degtiarev’s and Demianov’s detachment did not 
commit any excesses, it fulfilled its mission all the more 
thoroughly for that. All the old institutions, such as the 
Law Courts, the municipal and rural government, etc., were 
dissolved and new, Bolshevik institutions took their place. 
What is more, the membership of the local Soviet Executive 
Committee was almost entirely changed, for hitherto it had 
been composed mainly of S.R.s, elected at the time when 
the Provisional Government was in power. Its chairman 
was Ensign Nikolsky, whom I have already mentioned as 
one of the two men who superseded Makarov when he was 
recalled, and as the over-successful agitator whose disruptive 
propaganda amongst the men of the Special Detachment 
was so effective that he was the first to be thrown out by 
them. This misadventure had not prevented him from 
continuing his subversive activities, and he had found ample 
scope for the exercise of his talents amongst the municipal 
officials, who came within his sphere of influence when he 
became Chairman of the Tobolsk Executive Committee. 
The Red Army detachment removed him from office, and 
his place was taken by one Paul Hokhriakov. 

Hokhriakov was a Viatka man by birth, and anaval stoker, 
from the dreadnought Emperor Alexander III, by occupa- 
tion. He was a typical product of the times: an ignorant 
and brutal man, with a smattering of Marxist catch-words 
blindly hacking his way through towards a goal which had 
been chosen for him by others. Just like Dutzman he was — 
an entire stranger to Tobolsk, and just like Dutzman and 


1 The most reactionary and anti-Semitic organisation of pre-revolutionary 
arene founded by the Duma member, Ptrishkevich, who killed Rasputin. 
rans. 
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the Red Army men, he was clearly there as part of a plan 
devised by someone much higher up. 

The first Bolshevik contingent was very soon followed by 
another, which came to Tobolsk from Ekaterinburg. This 
was the first tentacle of the Ural Regional Soviet groping» 
for the Tobolsk captives. But someone apparently knew its 
movements in advance, and took measures to counter them. 
These measures (in the concrete form of Dutzman, Hokh- 
riakov and the Degtiarev-Demianov detachment, proved 
adequate for the moment, and on the 4th April, the Ekater- 
inburg contingent (which had only arrived at Tobolsk on 
the 28th March) was forced to withdraw at the request of the 
very much stronger Omsk detachment: the first attack 
was repulsed. 

On the 13th April, however, there arrived in Tobolsk an- 
other armed detachment from Ekaterinburg, under the 
command of a man named Zaslavsky; it was of equal 
strength to the Degtiarev-Demianov force, and things began 
to look serious. : 

Zaslavsky’s first move was to go to the local Soviet and 
to announce that his force had been sent to Tobolsk in order 
to prevent the Tsar’s escape, which was being planned by 
the counter-revolutionaries. As an example, he mentioned 
the secret society headed by Rasputin’s son-in-law, Soloviev, 
who was hiding somewhere in the neighbourhood. In this 
he was right, of course, for Lieutenant Soloviev lived in 
Tiumen under a false passport as Stanislaus Korzhenevsky. 
He therefore suggested that the prisoners should be trans- 
ferred to a regular prison, where it would be considerably 
easier to guard them than in the Governor’s Residence. 

Colonel Kobylinsky realised the seriousness of the 
situation, for there was every prospect of Zaslavsky having 
his way, because of the strong backing he had behind him. 
At the same time, the Colonel knew that only the soldiers 
of his Special Detachment could now prevent the 
transfer of the prisoners—if they could be made to oppose 
the idea. Unfortunately, this was not a simple matter to 
achieve, because it must be remembered that they were not 
the same men that had come with him from Tsarskoe Selo 
and knew him : the older men had served their term and had 
been replaced by new recruits, so that Kobylinsky was find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to handle his subordinates. So 
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he devised an admirably tactful plan ; he took a few of his 
men with him, went to the meeting of the Soviet in person, 
and announced in reply to Zaslavsky’s arguments, that he 
agreed to the transfer of the Imperial family to a regular 
prison . . . provided, of course, the whole of his force was 
also quartered there—as otherwise he would not be able to 
guard his prisoners and could not answer for the conse- 
quences! The guardsmen protested, and Zaslavsky’s 
proposal fell through. 

The Ekaterinburg man then launched a campaign 
directly against Colonel Kobylinsky’s detachment, endeav- 
ouring, by propaganda, to rouse the soldiers against their 
commander and the other officers. 

When the Omsk leader, Demianov, heard of this, he paid 
Colonel Kobylinsky a visit, pointed out the dangers attend- 
ant on Zaslavsky’s further sojourn in Tobolsk, and proposed 
to use the combined force of their respective contingents 
to drive the intruder out of town! The atmosphere was 
becoming electric. 

On the 22nd April, 1918, there arrived in Tobolsk from 
Moscow a Commissar-Extraordinary, sent by the Soviet 
Government, Vasily Yakovlev. He brought with him one 
hundred and fifty Red soldiers and a private telegraph 
operator, with whose help he conducted direct negotiations 
with the Kremlin. On the morning after his arrival he visited 
Colonel Kobylinsky and showed him his credentials, which 
stated that he was a member of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee entrusted by the Soviet Government 
with a mission of special importance, and empowered -to 
shoot, out of hand, anyone who disobeyed his orders. None 
of the papers, however, made any mention of the exact 
nature of the mission “‘ of special importance ’’ with which 
Yakovlev was charged. 

At the request of the Commissar-Extraordinary, Colonel 
Kobylinsky assembled the men of his Special Detachment 
and Yakovlev made a speech in which he praised their 
entirely non-existent distinguished service, promised an 
early return home, and finally announced that he would see 
that they were paid 150 roubles a month in accordance 
with the Soviet scale, instead of the 5 roubles paid by the 
Provisional Government, with a corresponding increase in 
the extra daily allowance from 5@ kopeks to 3 roubles, in 
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view of the exceptional importance of their duties. This 
overwhelming generosity was partly due to the fact that the 
Soviet rouble was fast losing all real value, but it had the 
desired effect. His popularity with the Special Detachment 
was assured, and if anyone was so boorish as to vacillate 
further, the hundred and fifty armed men were yet another 
weighty argument to be taken into consideration. 

Having thus assured the goodwill of the guardsmen, 
Yakovlev called another meeting the next day, on the 24th 
April, and ordered Zaslavsky to be present. Degtiarev was 
also there, and made a long speech in which he accused 
Zaslavsky of malicious fostering of alarmist tendencies, 
ridiculed the rumours he had spread of plots and secret 
tunnelling, hinted at the real motives of his subversive 
activities, and finally made a lightly veiled threat of using 
the armed force at his disposal to eject him. Yakovlev 
sided entirely with Degtiarev. 

Zaslavsky began to defend himself with vigour, but he 
was booed and had to Jeave the meeting: the.guardsmen 
were entirely overwhelmed by Yakovlev’s prestige as the 
Commissar-Extraordinary of the new Government, by his 
financial promises, and by Degtiarev’s obviously “‘ in- 
spired ’’ outburst of pointed witticism. 

On the same day it transpired that Yakovlev had long 
and intimately known Paul Hokhriakov, the new Chairman 
of the Tobolsk Soviet Executive Committee. Their idea 
was clear. The Omsk authorities, in co-operation with the 
representative of the central Government, Yakovlev, were 
fighting the Ekaterinburg people, whose object was to 
establish in Tobolsk the influence of their own (Ural 
Regional) Soviet, and so to get the prisoners into their 
hands. 

The only point that was still obscure was the real object 
pee apes mission, This mystery, likewise, was soon 
solved. 


TRANSFER TO EKATERINBURG 


On the third day after his arrival, on the morning of the 
25th April, Yakovlev called on Colonel Kobylinsky and 
informed him that he was commissioned by the Central 
Executive Committee to take the entire Imperial family 
away from Tobolsk. In reply to Kobylinsky’s question as to 
what he proposed to do about the Tsarevich, who was ill 
and therefore could not go, Yakovlev said that he had 
already discussed the matter by direct exchange of tele- 
grams with the Central Executive Committee, and was told 
to take the Emperor away alone; and incidentally, he 
actually sazd “‘ the Emperor ”’ and not “‘ the former Tsar.” 

The same day, after lunch, the Tsar himself received a 
visit from Yakovlev. The Commissar-Extraordinary was 
scrupulously polite, but pointed out that he wished to speak 
to the Emperor alone. The Tsaritsa firmly refused to leave 
them: 

‘What next, indeed ? Why shouldn’t I remain ? ”’ 

Yakovlev did not insist, but spoke only to the Emperor, 
when he announced that he had strict instructions to take 
him away from Tobolsk, and in view of the fact that the 
Tsarevich was ill, he would have to go alone. 

‘ T shall not go, and that’s that!’ said the Tsar brusquely. 

“Please do not adopt this attitude,’’ insisted Yakovlev 
firmly, but tactfully. ‘“‘ I must obey my orders. If you 
refuse to go voluntarily, I must either resort to force or give 
up my mission. In the latter case, my place may be taken 
by a less considerate person. You need not entertain any 
fears for your safety. I answer for your life with my head. 
If you do not wish to go alone, you can take with you anyone 
you like: that is your affair. But we must leave at four 
o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

He bowed to the Emperor, bowed to the Empress, and 
went out. 

His Majesty called in Colonel Kobylinsky and questioned 
him closely about Yakovlev’s moves since his arrival. Then 
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he sat thinking for some time, as though weighing up the 
information, and finally declared with conviction : 

“They want to make me sign the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk. But I'll see my right hand cut off before I do it.” 

The Empress was of the same opinion and spoke in great 
agitation : 

‘“ They want to separate him from his family to make him 
do something, just as they did before . . .’’ and she said some 
very harsh things about Guchkov and Rodzianko, who 
persuaded him to abdicate. 

The Tsar went out into the garden. The Tsaritsa spent 
the next few hours in a terrible state of nervous agitation : 
her heart was torn between maternal feelings and her duty 
as an Empress: the choice between her sick child and the 
Tsar. At last the Empress in her was victorious. When the 
Tsar returned from his walk and came into her room, she 
came forward to meet him and said: “‘I am going with 
you.” 

Scarcely less nervous and agitated during those few hours 
before their departure was the Commissar Yakovlev. He 
had discovered that Zaslavsky had left for Ekaterinburg, 
and was so worried that he scarcely even took any notice of 
what Colonel Kobylinsky was saying when he came to report 
that the Tsar would be accompanied by the Empress, the 
Grand Duchess Maria, Botkin, Prince Dolgorukov, the 
valet Chemodurov, the footman Sednev, and the parlour- 
maid Demidova. He appeared entirely disinterested, and 
remarked, quite absentmindedly : 

“It makes no difference to me; all I know is that we 
must leave to-morrow at all costs . . . there is no time to 
waste... .” 

At 3.30 a.m. on the 26th April a number of Siberian 
koshevas—carriages without springs but with somewhat 
flexible longitudinal shafts—lined up in front of the Gover- 
nor’s residence. In spite of the protests of the Empress, 
who wanted to sit in the Tsar’s kosheva, this place was taken 
by Yakovlev. Her Majesty and the Grand Duchess Maria 
occupied the second vehicle, and that was followed by others, 
carrying members of the suite, Yakovlev’s men armed with 
machine-guns, and soldiers of the Special Détachment, of 
whom, however, there were only eight. — 

Yakovlev was exceptionally attentive and polite—even 
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to the extent of saluting as the Emperor came down the 
steps to the carriage. Nevertheless, it was evident that 
he was uneasy about something, and tried to hurry the 
proceedings. 

Tatiana Malnik, daughter of the Tsar’s physician, Botkin, 
watched the departure from behind a curtain in the Kornilov 
House: ‘‘...the carriages passed the house at breakneck 
speed, swerved round the corner, and disappeared. I cast 
a glance at the Governor’s residence. Three figures in grey 
stood on the steps for a long time yet, watching the distant 
ribbon of the road; then they turned and slowly walked 
back into the house. .. .” 


2 


SOLOVIEV AGAIN 


Yakovlev carried off the Tsar, the Empress and the 
Grand Duchess Maria to a destination unknown, and 
nobody stirred a finger to stop him. Where was “the 
Brotherhood of St. John of Tobolsk ? ’’ What of the “‘ good 
Russians ”’ led by Lieutenant Soloviev ? 

His answer was ready: a few days before the date of 
departure, Lieutenant Soloviev used his good connections 
with the local Bolshevik authorities to arrange a sham arrest 
of his wife, Cornet Markov, and himself. It was clearly a 
thoughtful provision for the future, since it would enable 
him to give a satisfactory answer to any questions which 
might be asked by the loyalist groups which had so foolishly 
trusted him. ‘‘ Why did you not prevent the transfer of 
the Imperial family ? ’’ would be a perfectly fair question to 
ask the man who was supposed to be at the head of a big 
armed organisation; but Soloviev would have an equally 
reasonable reply. 

“What could Ido? I wasin prison myself... .” 

Indeed—running on a little ahead of the narrative— 
Soloviev subsequently made very good use of this alibi, 
and enjoyed the trust of certain royalist groups even as 
late as 1921, when, in accordance with Sokolov’s orders, 
I denounced him in Berlin to Markov the Second! and to 
Didin, head of an important Pan-Slavonic organisation, 
who had befriended “ the saviour of the Imperial family,’’ 
given him work as manager of their restaurant, and enabled 
him to play an important part within a group of Russian 
monarchists who belonged to this Slav society. Soloviev 
was so well established in Berlin at the time that he had 
even been sent by his groups to a royalist conference which 
was held at Reichenhall, in Bavaria. 

_ Returning once again to the Siberian captives, the Tsar, 
the Tsaritsa and the Grand Duchess Maria were taken by 

1 Leader of the extreme Right, nicknamed ‘‘ the Second ” in the Duma 
where there was another deputy of the same name. (Trans.) 
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road to Tiumen, the nearest town that possessed a railway. 
For the last fourteen miles they were actually escorted by 
the very squadron of Red Uhlans which had been in Cornet 
Markov’s charge, and which, according to Soloviev’s reports 
to the two capitals, formed part of the force that was to 
save the Imperial family. 

Needless to say, the Red Uhlans, as they rode by the side 
of those koshevas, were supremely unconscious of the fact 
that the Empress was scrutinising their faces, full of hope, 
expecting to find in them the “ good Russians ’’ who should 
have come from Tiumen to her rescue, since she had dis- 
patched the prearranged warning to the Brotherhood of 
St. John of Tobolsk to say that the Tsar was being taken 
away and it was time to act. 

When the convoy reached Pokrovskoe, the horses were 
changed opposite Rasputin’s house, and the “ Holy 
Devil’s’’ wife stood by the window and made the sign of 
the Cross. What was the Empress to think? Was it a 
sign that help “ from the faithful followers of Rasputin ”’ 
was at hand, or was it a blessing to help the captives to 
bear other trials to come ? 

At Tiumen they were put on a special train, with sentries 
on every platform. The train left in the direction of Omsk. 

And still there was no help. 


Lieutenant Soloviev stayed in prison for a few days 
longer to keep up appearances, then regained his liberty 
and returned home, together with his wife and Cornet 
Markov. At home he found a parcel which had arrived from 
Tobolsk during his timely absence. It contained two icons 
—one of St. John of Tobolsk, the other of St. Nicholas the 
Righteous ; both the holy images were marked on the back 
with the date of the departure from Tobolsk, ‘‘ 26th January, 
1918 ”’ (written in the Tsaritsa’s own hand), and with the 
Brotherhood’s secret sign, the Swastika. This combination 
of icons and the inscription meant that the Empress wanted 
the Brotherhood of St. John of Tobolsk to know that His 
Majesty, Emperor Nicholas II, was being taken away on 
the 26th April, and it was time to come to the rescue. 

When Soloviev received the message, the Royal captives 
were already in the Ipatiev House. , 

Having nothing further to do, the Soloviev family and 
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Markov whiled away the time in arranging spiritualist 
sittings ; at one of them Rasputin’s daughter, now Mme 
Soloviev, who was the medium, answered her husband’s 
questions as to what had become of the Tobolsk captives. 
She said that they had been taken to a house round which 
a high fence was being erected. This is not as innocent as 
it sounds: anyone who peruses either Sokolov’s book, or 
the memoirs of Gilliard and Wilton, will be forced to admit 
that even Yakovlev himself did not know that he would 
have to leave the prisoners in Ekaterinburg. Hts instruc- 
tions were to take them to a very different destination. It 
was only Voikov and Safarov who knew the real object of 
the transfer, because they were carrying out the instructions 
issued by Sverdlov with his left hand, while his right hand 
directed Yakovlev. Under Sverdlov’s guidance they were 
arranging with the Ural Regional Soviet, through its leader, 
Beloborodov, to bar the progress of Yakovlev’s train and 
to take the prisoners to the Ipatiev House, which was being 
surrounded with a high close fence long before Yakovlev 
came to Tobolsk. 

Somehow, one is tempted to be sceptical about Mme 
Soloviev’s gifts of clairvoyance, whilst there is every reason 
to suppose that her husband knew the plans of the Ekaterin- 
burg murderers. It seems to be a clear case of hypnotic 
suggestion, therefore, especially as Soloviev was known to 
have improved on his natural gifts in this direction during 
his stay in Adyar, in India, at Blavatskaya’s school, where 
he was specialising in this particular branch of the psychic 
science. His ability to influence his wife’s mind was men- 
tioned by Soloviev himself in his diary, which subsequently 
came into the hands of the Investigator : 

. She is unfaithful to me. . .” runs one passage, 
. and I can force her not to be, can even do so without 
her knowledge. But, oh Lord, how can I do it when I know 
how it all came about ! . 

Why, then, did Soloviev embark on this incriminatory 
spiritualist exhibition ? 

Well, the greatest of thinkers make mistakes, and this 
particular thinker was still under thirty. How could a 
student of the occult resist the temptation of giving such 
striking aaa of his eee liad ? 
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I must leave for the moment the main thread of my story 
to follow Soloviev’s further career after the Whites occupied 
Siberia, because his movements, though unimportant in 
themselves, take us into that tangled region of German and 
Bolshevik intrigue and counter-intrigue which must be 
discussed at this stage if the mystery of Yakovlev’s hidden 
struggle with the Ekaterinburg authorities is to have a 
rational explanation. 

On the 22nd May, when the remainder of the Imperial 
family passed through Tiumen on their way to the Ipatiev 
House, Soloviev told Cornet Markov to follow them, for 
he was now useless and could only be an encumbrance. 
As for himself, he went to Tobolsk, where he had business 
to transact with Father Alexis Vasiliev and the parlour-maid 
Romanova—who has not only escaped the terrible fate of 
the other family retainers, but actually married, a little 
later, one of the Bolshevik Commissars in the case. Rumour 
had it that Soloviev’s visit was in connection with certain 
jewels which were either hidden or entrusted to somebody’s 
keeping by the Imperial family. 

After the Ekaterinburg tragedy the Lieutenant re- 
appeared in the rear of the White Armies, where he led an 
extremely strange life: he never stayed long in any place, 
but moved from one town to another all over the liberated 
territory, from Simbirsk on the Volga to Vladivostok in the 
Far East, paying occasional visits to Tobolsk. Sometimes 
he was very pressed for money, and a few days later he 
would be “ flush ’’ again, and living like a lord. 

During this period Soloviev wired to his royalist friends 
in Vladivostok: ‘‘ Please book steamship accommodation 
for the children.’”” What children? Everyone knew that 
the Soloviev family had no children in Siberia. Rumour 
began to spread that the Rasputinites had saved the 
Imperial children and were taking them to Tokio. At the 
same time there was a Moscow rumour that one of the Grand 
Duchesses had escaped to Japan. When this is taken in 
conjunction with the fact that a Pretendress actually did 
appear soon afterwards, to claim such private possessions 
of the House of Romanov as were invested abroad, the 
picture becomes quite clear: Soloviev was co-operating 
with Moscow in spreading rumours to pave the way for the 
“Grand Duchess Anastasia.” ° 
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His work in Siberia thus honourably fulfilled, Soloviev 
felt it was time to leave. Apart from any other considera- 
tions, he did not wish to be mobilised by the Whites: his 
wife’s diary contains several entries to that effect : 

“ 13th August, 1918. All the officers are being mobilised 
and I am very much afraid for Boris—and he is afraid, 
too... .” 

‘ 28th September, 1918. Poor Boris—it is hard on him. 
He oor | be mobilised at any moment, and he is so frightened 
ofitall... .” 

And so the Lieutenant and his wife came to Vladivostok, 
the domain of the fierce and stern General Rozanov. With 
his usual dexterity, Soloviev avoided the recruiting office 
and made all the necessary preparations to go to Shanghai. 
In his pocket were two letters of credit to the Shanghai 
Branch of the Russo-Asiatic Bank, which were given to him 
by a casual acquaintance he met on the train—or so he 
explained to the Investigator Sokolov, when cornered. 
Although “ casual,’’ this acquaintance of his casually ordered 
the Russo-Asiatic Bank to pay Soloviev, at the most favour- 
able rate of exchange, the sum of 15,000 roubles, whilst his 
wife was to draw 5,000.1 

But here, for the first time, luck failed him. He was 
arrested by Lieutenants Leginov and Melnik (Botkin’s 
son-in-law) who had been on his track for some time. 
Soloviev, his wife, and all the documents found in his 
possession, were sent under guard from Vladivostok back 
to Chita, the headquarters of Cossack Hetman Semenov, 
where Investigator Sokolov happened to be stationed. 
There they were placed at Sokolov’s disposal and clapped 
in gaol. His former activities gradually became a little 
clearer. 

Several more or less isolated episodes all point to the 
same conclusion, that Soloviev was working to definite 
instructions, probably for several different masters at once, 
and in addition to appropriating various funds which were 
entrusted to him, received a regular salary and commissions. 
The chief point of concern to the Investigation was the 
source of this money. 


1 {1,500 and £500 at par. It is difficult to establish now to what extent 
the Siberian rouble was devalued at the precise moment, but, unlike the 
Bolshevik roubles mentioned a little further on, it was not very far from its 
nominal value. (Trans.) 
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When the Empress was in Tobolsk, Soloviev forwarded 
her 35,000 roubles from Vyrubova. On the 4th September, 
1920, in Paris, Investigator Sokolov questioned a certain 
well-known banker, K. I. Yaroshinsky, who had financed 
the Grand Duchess Maria’s and Anastasia’s hospitals 
during the War, and held the rank of assistant manager of 
Her Majesty’s own hospital train. Yarosninsky testified 
that the sum he gave Vyrubova for transmission to the 
Imperial family was 175,000 and not 35,000 roubles. Since 
Vyrubova sent the Tsaritsa money only through the medium 
of Soloviev, the question arises—what did the Lieutenant 
do with the remaining 140,000? The whole episode is 
wrapped in mystery. Yaroshinsky denied most unequivoc- 
ally, not only any secret connection with Soloviev, but even 
the slightest casual acquaintance; yet Soloviev testified 
that he had been Yaroshinsky’s private secretary and 
received a regular salary from him; and in March, 1918, 
at the time when the Solovievs were temporarily back in the 
capital after their first trip to Siberia, Soloviev’s wife wrote 
in her diary (which was probably kept secret from her 
husband) that “ Boris has just gone out to see Yaroshkin. 
. . . | know how much money Yaroshkin gave him, but 
Boris refuses to give me any part of it. . . . He seems to 
regard his money as his own, and my money, also, as 
DIS. ace. | 

Perhaps the most relevant fact about the whole affair 
is that during the War Yaroshinsky was most undoubtedly 
connected with Manasevich—Manuilov and the ‘‘ Vyrubova 
clique.”’ 7 

This was one “ financial misunderstanding ’’ of Soloviev’s 
that the Investigator discovered. Another was his tiff 
with Father Vasiliev, his former associate in the Brotherhood 
of St. John of Tobolsk, when they quarrelled over the 
sharing out of the jewels which the Imperial family had left 
“in safe hands ’’ in Tobolsk. Father Alexis is known to 
have threatened to denounce Soloviev to the White author- 
ities as being in the pay of the German Secret Service, but 
did not actually do so, possibly for fear of reciprocal 
disclosures. 

During his wanderings about the liberated territories of 
Siberia—whether simply avoiding military service or on 
less innocent errands—Soloviev gccasionally appeared at 
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Tobolsk ; and during one of these visits he became 
acquainted with a certain White officer there. One day this 
officer came to his house and found him in the company of 
three strangers who spoke with a foreign accent. The party 
was of a convivial nature, everyone was considerably 
the worse for drink, and a noisy discussion was in progress 
which seemed to centre round such phrases as “* everything 
ready,” “‘ leaving by train,” etc. The new-comer was made 
welcome, and when the party broke up, Soloviev, who was 
scarcely more sober than the rest, advised the officer to leave 
Tobolsk ‘‘ because there was trouble brewing in town.” 
Five or six days later Tobolsk came within an ace of falling 
into the hands of the 2000 Red Army prisoners who were 
kept there in a military prison, and the failure of whose 
mutiny was little short of a miracle, because the White 
garrison of the town was only 120 strong. The Solovievs 
had left Tobolsk exactly two days before this mutiny, 
and subsequent investigation showed that the three men 
who had been entertained by the Lieutenant were members 
of a ‘‘ Swedish mission’’ composed of... Germans! 
Only one of them was a real Swede—but even this man could 
not speak his native language ! 

Finally, when arrested at Vladivostok, Soloviev was fouud 
to be in possession of four volumes of the Secret Survey 
carried out by the Intelligence Service of the Amur Military 
Region on Chinese and Japanese territory. The passages 
which dealt with German interests in China were marked 
in pencil. 

The course of the investigation left no doubt but that 
Soloviev was a German agent and that, just as he carried 
out the instructions of the German General Staff on White 
territory, so in Tiumen, under the Bolsheviks, he was 
working to a definite plan emanating from the same 
source. 

His work under the Whites requires no explanation. The 
German General Staff was naturally hostile to all armed 
forces which did not recognise the treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
and still considered themselves to be on the Allied side. 
It had its paid agents, therefore, on the Siberian territory, 
and the fostering of the Bolshevik risings in the rear of 
Admiral Kolchak’s armies was part of their ordin 
activities. We are not even concerned with Soloviev’s 
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probable connection with the Bolsheviks themselves during 
this period: the unholy alliance of Germans and Reds 
during this period was so intimate, that a man of Soloviev’s 
utter lack of scruples would work for both masters as a matter 
of course, collecting money from several different sources. 
This period in Soloviev’s life is only of interest as giving 
very clear proof of his paid connection with the Germans. 
Once it is established that Soloviev worked for Germany 
as well as for the Bolsheviks, we can begin to discuss the 
part which that Power played in the Ekaterinburg tragedy. 

Soloviev deliberately hoodwinked the Russian monarchist 
organisation, by convincing them that a strong secret league 
existed in the Tobolsk region itself, which would be ready 
to rescue the Imperial family when the time came. He 

ersuaded the loyalists that it was unnecessary and harmful 
or them to communicate with the prisoners, frustrated 
all the attempts to do so which were made in spite of his 
recommendation, and thus succeeded in isolating the 
captives from all outside influences. He persuaded the 
Empress herself to trust “ the Brotherhood ”’ only, and not 
to seek other means of escape. Since the best way to gain 
the Tsaritsa’s confidence was to say that Rasputin’s family 
was alranging the rescue, he even married Rasputin’s 
daughter Matriona—and this was what he meant when he 
spoke in his diary of “ how it all came about.” 

Soloviev’s policy of the closed door, Yakovlev’s attempt 
to take the Tsar out of the Ural-Soviet’s reach, and that 
Soviet’s grim determination not to let him out alive, were 
merely the external manifestations of hidden German- 
Bolshevik intrigue and counter-intrigue, plot and counter- 
plot. The actions of the puppets can only be understood 
with reference to the motives which actuated their masters, 
and these must now be discussed. 


GERMANY AND THE IMPERIAL FAMILY 


The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was an accomplished fact. 
However galling it might have been to every patriotic 
Russian it could not be disregarded, and its effects had to 
be taken into consideration, even by the most irreconcilable 
of anti-Bolshevik politicians. With the Allies showing a 
complete lack of further interest in Russian affairs, Germany 
was the only Power that could be brought to bear against 
the Bolsheviks. 

Towards the end of 1917, a German Commission, headed 
by Herr Kaiserling and the Count von Mirbach, visited 
St. Petersburg. A little later Mirbach moved to Moscow, 
took up his abode in the Denezhny Alley and seemed to be 
firmly established there ; at least when he spoke to the newly 
born and scarcely yet secure Bolshevik Government, his 
voice was that of a master who must be obeyed. 

From the very beginning of von Mirbach’s stay in Russia 
certain of our conservative public men kept in touch with 
him and tried to induce Germany to overthrow the Bolshevik 
regime and save the Tsar and his family. The late N. A. 
Sokolov himself participated in one such attempt to make 
the Germans realise the necessity of getting the Tsar out of 
Siberia, and another group, headed by Gurko and Krivo- 
shein, also pointed out that if the Russians were left to their 
own resources in fighting the Bolsheviks, and if Germany 
continued in its vacillating policy, the Imperial family 
would be in great danger. Count Mirbach’s answer was 
always the same: ‘‘ Be calm. We, the Germans, have the 
situation well in hand, and the Imperial family is under our 
protection. We know what we are doing, and when the time 
comes, the Imperial German Government will take the 
necessary measures.” 

In January, 1918, Gurko’s conservative group sent a 
reliable man to Tobolsk, to find out under what conditions 
the prisoners were kept and to get in touch with the Emperor. 
I must withhold the man’s name because he has not yet 
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escaped from the Soviet inferno, but happily he avoided 
Soloviev on his way to Tobolsk and was able to obtain the 
necessary information from General Tatishchev and Prince 
Dolgorukov. Upon his return he presented a report, which 
greatly perturbed his associates: the situation in Tobolsk 
was far from happy; the Imperial family was living in 
difficult conditions and was badly in need of money, because 
the new rulers had cut off the maintenance allowance which 
the Provisional Government had made, and because it was 
next to impossible for the prisoners to raise money in Tobolsk 
by selling their jewellery. | 

In March, therefore, the same envoy went back to Tobolsk, 
established once again a line of communication with General 
Tatishchev and Prince Dolgorukov, and handed over to the 
prisoners the sum of 250,000 roubles. In the meanwhile, 
his associates in Moscow again approached Count Mirbach 
and asked him to take urgent measures to assure the safety 
of the Tsar and his family. Von Mirbach’s answer was the 
same as before : 

‘We know what we are doing.”’ 

Senator Neidhardt, one of the men who had actually 
visited Count Mirbach personally during the course of these 
negotiations, now went to St. Petersburg, saw the former 
Prime Minister, A. F. Trepov, and with his help devised 
a further plan for persuading the German Embassy in 
Moscow to be less leisurely about their promised action. 
They decided to ask the Lord High Marshal of the Russian 
Imperial Court, Count Benckendorff, to approach Count 
Mirbach. 

Trepov’s meeting with Benckendorff took place the very 
next day and the Lord High Marshal wrote a letter on the 
lines suggested. He reminded Mirbach of the fact that, as 
matters stood, the Germans alone were in a position to save 
the Tsar and his family, and it was their duty as men of 
honour to do so, brushing aside all petty political considera- 
tions. He added that although he felt sure that the 
German Government knew without his advice what it 
ought to do in the circumstances, he wished to put his views 
on record so that the Embassy should not be able to justify 
its inactivity afterwards by saying that the Russians them- 
selves had failed to ask for timely intervention. This 
urgent warning was concluded with a request that the letter 
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should be brought to the personal notice of Wilhelm II 
so that the responsibility should be entirely his, should the 
Russian Imperial family perish because the Germans, 
the only people who could save it, had failed to take 
immediate and drastic measures. 

This letter was taken by Senator Neidhardt to the German 
Embassy in Moscow early in May, when the Emperor, 
Alexandra Feodorovna, and the Grand Duchess Maria were 
already in Ekaterinburg. 


The Germans were over-confident and did not hurry or 
display any anxiety. It would be wrong to suppose, how- 
ever, that they did not take any action at all. About the 
time of Yakovlev’s arrival the conservative group, which 
was in touch with the Emperor through Dolgorukov and 
Tatishchev, received the following innocent-looking telegram: 

“ Doctors demand immediate departure to a health resort 
Stop Much perturbed by this demand and consider 
journey undesirable Stop Please send advice Stop 
Extremely difficult position.” 


The Moscow group knew so little about the latest develop- 
ments and Yakovlev’s journey, that it was completely at 
sea as to the meaning of the message. Its answer was: 

‘“ Unfortunately we have no data which could shed light 
on reason for this demand Stop Hesitate to give definite 
Opinion since state of health and circumstances of patient 
unknown Stop Advise postpone journey if possible, 
agreeing only if doctors insist.”’ 


Thus the Emperor could not obtain either help or advice 
from this group. The conservative ‘‘ National Centre,” 
as it was called, was completely out of touch with the real- 
ities of the situation ; it could not understand what was the 
danger alluded to in the telegram, and had no idea who were 
the ‘‘ doctors’? or what might be the “ health resort ”’ 
they had designated. 

Shortly afterwards, another message arrived: ‘‘ Had to 
submit to doctors’ decision.” 

After that there were no more telegrams: the Tsar had 
been taken away from Tobolsk. 

In the light of what I have said, it may be surmised that 
neither the mildly conservative Gurko-Krivoshein group 
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which was in direct correspondence with Tobolsk, nor the 
extreme monarchist organisations which were completely 
inactive because they had put their trust in Soloviev, could 
have had anything whatever to do with Yakovlev’s arrival 
and the Tsar’s departure from Tobolsk. No, the power 
behind Yakovlev was Count Mirbach. The policy which 
Germany pursued is now, in retrospect, obvious enough, 
and its motives likewise became clear in the course of the 
Investigation. 

The first point which strikes one, is that in Tobolsk the 
Germans carefully isolated the Emperor from his loyalist 
adherents. This scarcely needs any explanation; quite 
apart from any ulterior designs (such as we are about to 
discuss), the Germans were bound to realise that the 
Emperor, even in captivity, was an extremely important 
political factor, and that the anti-Bolshevik forces which 
were beginning to take shape in Siberia would attempt to 
rescue him. Since the Tsar and the Tsaritsa were known 
to be extremely hostile to Germany, the possibility of their 
joining forces with one of the anti-Bolshevik armies could not 
be permitted, especially as these armies were already strongly 
anti-German. This was one of the main reasons why it was 
found essential to take the Imperial family away from 
Tobolsk just when the White movement in Siberia began to 
gather strength. 

So much for the purely defensive part of Count Mirbach’s 
activities. There were also, as I have hinted, certain 
“ulterior designs.” 

I have already mentioned that when Yakovlev came to 
Tobolsk and disclosed to the Tsar the nature of his mission, 
the latter sent for Colonel Kobylinsky, questioned him 
closely about Yakovlev’s activities in Tolbolsk, and said: 

“ They want me to sign the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk. .. . 
But Pll see my right hand cut off (he indicated his right 
hand) before I do it.”’ 

In a way, this sums up the rest of the German plans. 

There is no need, however, to take the words ‘‘ Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk ”’ too literally: the actual plan was not 
quite so simple. Having injected the Bolshevik virus into 
the body politic of Russia, the Germans themselves took fright 
at the access of revolutionary delirium which it had caused, 
and were only too willing to put an end to the prolonged 
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anarchy that threatened to spread beyond the Russian 
frontiers and into their own country. The Bolsheviks had 
done their work: the separate peace was signed, and Russia 
was definitely out of the fight. It was time to cauterise the 
infection. With this in view Count von Mirbach carefully 
took stock of all the anti-Bolshevik forces in Russia and 
tried to ensure that they should not be anti-German. 

There is no doubt that the Emperor Wilhelm’s Govern- 
ment was planning to restore the Monarchy in Russia, and 
it was a fair assumption that the dynasty thus miraculously 
saved could not remain hostile to its saviours, so that a 
strong bond of friendship would then be established between 
the thrones of Russia and of Germany. The German 
General Staff, therefore, approved General Hoffman’s plan 
for the “ pacification ’’ of Russia. 

His proposal was that the Germans should advance in 
two columns simultaneously from the Ukraine and the 
Baltic Region against Moscow and St. Petersburg, gathering 
strength on the way from the adherence of Russian monar- 
chist forces of pro-German persuasion, and of their own 
prisoners of war. The Bolsheviks, according to this plan, 
were to be driven out with one short, sharp blow, and Ger- 
man garrisons were to be established temporarily in the 
two capitals and other large towns pending the return to 
peaceful conditions. This plan was well on the way to 
fulfilment, and the shadow of General Hoffmann hung like 
the Sword of Damocles over the heads of the Bolsheviks, 
ensuring their obedience. All that was needed to complete 
the scheme was a similar weapon against such recalcitrant 
monarchists as might still hanker after friendship with the 
Allies. Such a weapon would be available if the Tsar were 
brought into the territory occupied by the Germans, especi- 
ally into some strongly Germanised town, such as abounded 
in the Baltic Provinces: the ‘‘ health-resort ’’ as it was 
described by the Emperor in the telegram to the Moscow 
“national centre,’? was most probably Riga, which would 
also be the starting-point of the northern column in General 
Hoffmann’s advance. 

This plan failed because, first, the Bolsheviks double- 
crossed Count Mirbach, and then, while the issue was still 
undecided, the internal and external position of Germany 
became so difficult as to force a change of policy. Imperial 
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Germany stood aside and permitted the Ekaterinburg 
tragedy to take its course. 

Thus the Yakovlev mystery has a simple and logical 
explanation. 

Far from being content with giving assurances, as the 
royalists thought, Count Mirbach tackled the question of the 
Tsar’s transfer very energetically and in the name of his 
Emperor exerted considerable pressure on the Soviet 
Government, which was still hanging by a thread and was 
not in a position to disregard his demands. The outcome, 
therefore, was prompt action by the Soviet Government— 
but rather more action than Mirbach desired. 

Jacob Sverdlov, Chairman of the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee, invested Yakovlev, who was Count 
Mirbach’s own nominee, with the exceptionally wide 
powers which have already been described, and sent him off 
to Tobolsk to bring back the Emperor. 

Simultaneously, there began to function the carefully 
planned machinery which was to aid Yakovlev on his arrival 
in Tobolsk, that is to say the Omsk group, comprising Dutz- 
man, Hokhriakov, and the Demianov—Degtiarev contingent. 
This machinery was set in motion just in time. Without it, 
Yakovlev might never have left Tobolsk with the Tsar, 
because the tentacles of another elaborate system, that of the 
Ekaterinburg group, were already closing on the prisoners. 
The Ekaterinburg organisation was definitely opposed to 
Yakovlev’s mission, and he was not slow to realise it ; 
hence his nervousness during the clash with Zaslavsky and 
the haste he displayed in taking the Tsar away from 
Tobolsk. 

Who was the man behind the Ekaterinburg group ? 
Who was it that hindered the Commissar-Extraordinary of 
the All-Russian Central Executive Committee in the 
execution of a “mission of exceptional importance,” in 
spite of his credentials being signed by no less a person 
than the Chairman of the Central Executive Committee, 
Comrade Sverdlov himself ? 

The Imperial German Government had overestimated its 
hold over the Bolsheviks and underestimated their cunning. 
The Soviet Government double-crossed the Germans, and 
while with one hand Svierdlov did exactly as he was told 
by Count Mirbach as regards sending Yakovlev to Tobolsk, 
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his other hand was busy arranging the details of the counter- 
move, and dispatching Voikov and Safarov to Ekaterinburg 
to detain the Emperor. 

When these two gentlemen arrived in Ekaterinburg, they 
gave the Ural Regional Soviet instructions to send a detach- 
ment to Tobolsk to prevent Yakovlev’s and the Tsar’s 
departure. Zaslavsky and his men went, but failed in their 
mission, aS we know, and Yakovlev managed to start on his 
return journey with the Emperor, the Tsaritsa and the 
Grand Duchess Maria. Thereupon the Ural-Soviet, with 
a fine display of apparent insubordination to the central 
government, refused to allow Yakovlev’s train to proceed. 
Yakovlev seems to have understood Moscow’s double game 
better than an outsider like Count Mirbach could do, and 
he drew the right conclusions from the appearance in Tobolsk 
of the armed force led by Zaslavsky. Accordingly, when he 
encountered the Ural Soviet’s next obstacle, he made a 
desperate dash away from Ekaterinburg, towards Omsk. 
The move failed: at Kulomzino station his train was 
surrounded by Red troops and he was informed that 
the Ural Soviet had outlawed him and had informed 
the Omsk authorities that he had been planning to 
take the Tsar abroad. Yakovlev cleared the telegraph 
line for Moscow, called up Sverdlov, and reported the 
position. 

““ There is nothing for it but to go to Ekaterinburg,” said 
Comrade Sverdlov. 

As soon as the train pulled into Ekaterinburg station, it 
was surrounded by troops. Yakovlev made an attempt to 
fight the matter out at a meeting of the local Soviet, but 
suffered a complete defeat. The Ekaterinburg authorities 
firmly announced that they would not permit the Tsar’s 
train to leave the city until the reasons and objects of this 
journey were satisfactorily explained. He wired to Moscow 
again, but Sverdlov ordered him to hand over the prisoners 
to Beloborodov (Chairman of the Ekaterinburg Executive 
Committee) and to return to Moscow forthwith. There was 
nothing more to be done. Yakovlev departed, ‘“ very much 
upset,’’ and threatening the Ural Soviet that he would come 
back from Moscow with an armoured-car unit; but a few 
days later his private telegraph operator, who had stayed 
behind as his deputy, received a curt message : 
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‘Gather the men and leave. I have resigned. Cannot 
answer for consequences.”’ 

It seems obvious that Yakovlev understood the position 
and was very perturbed by the probable outcome of it all, 
and by his own share of moral responsibility. 

Count Mirbach was angry that his requests had not been 
fulfilled and demanded an explanation from Sverdlov. 
The Bolshevik’s answer was evasive and reassuring. 

‘‘ When a horse kicks and refuses to enter the stable, it 
is useless to resort to force. Stroke it—and it will eventually 
walk in of its own accord. What can we dor We have 
no proper administrative machine as yet, and must needs 
let the local Soviets have their own way in many matters. 
Give Ekaterinburg time to calm down.”’ 

Count Mirbach did not argue. Perhaps he thought that 
too much insistence would make matters worse. Moreover, 
Ekaterinburg was not as bad as Tobolsk from his point of 
view ; it was not a little town lost in the wilds of Siberia, 
190 miles from the nearest railway, and quite impossible to 
keep under observation from the Embassy building in the 
Denezhny Alley, in Moscow. Ekaterinburg was com- 
paratively near, accessible, and yet sufficiently far removed 
from any friends of the Entente in Siberia. That German 
fears of the Entente were not unfounded,.was very soon 
proved. The Czecho-Slovak and Polish Legions had 
stretched the whole length of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
from the Volga to Vladivostok—where they were to embark 
for the Western Front, in their anxiety to fight the Germans 
wherever there was fighting still to be done ; suddenly they 
raised the standard of revolt against the Bolsheviks, and 
this precipitated the rise of purely Russian anti-Bolshevik 
movements, which were headed, first by the Siberian 
Directory, and later by the Supreme Ruler, Admiral 
Kolchak. Needless to say the Allies supported Kolchak, 
even to the extent of sending official representatives to 
Siberia, so that there is no denying that the German 
General Staff showed great foresight in anticipating these 
developments and getting the Tsar out of Siberia. 

Having obtained partial satisfaction, therefore, Count 
Mirbach was prepared to wait a little and ‘‘ give Ekaterin- 
burg time to calm down,”’ in the words of Comrade Sverdlov. 

The prisoners were left in the hands of the Ural Soviet. 
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Meanwhile, time did not stand still, and events of 
tremendous importance crowded the hours. Germany, 
hemmed in on all sides, was preparing for her last desperate 
fight and altered the course of her general policy. This 
change was immediately apparent in Moscow: when the 
National Centre group—still in the dark as to the meaning 
of the Tsar’s transfer from Tobolsk, but extremely worried 
by his detention in Ekaterinburg—appealed to Count 
Mirbach again, imploring him to save the Imperial family, 
his answer was no longer reassuring : 

‘“‘ The fate of the Russian Emperor is in the hands of his 
people. Had we been defeated, we would have been treated 
no better. It is the old, old story—woe to the vanquished. ... 
Our only thought must now be for the safety of the German 
princesses who are still in Russia.” 

: — Pontius Pilate, Imperial Germany had washed her 
ands. 


To THE HOUSE OF IPATIEV 


The Tsar had been taken to Ekaterinburg, but the Royal 
children, and above all, the Heir-Apparent, were still in 
Tobolsk. 

They lived under the observation of Paul Hokriakov, who 
understudied his old friend Yakovlev to the smallest 
detail, and kept a particularly close watch on the Tsarevich, 
whom he often visited in his sick-room to make quite sure 
that the malady was not a pretence. Sometimes, as he left 
the room, he turned round sharply to see whether the patient 
had moved ; there could be no doubt but that he thought 
there was nothing wrong with the child and was anxious 
to move him as soon as possible. The Countess A. V. 
Hendrikova’s diary, which is amongst the documents 
collected during the Investigation, contains an entry, dated 
the 16th May, 1918, saying: ‘‘ Hokriakov comes several 
times a day and seems to be in a hurry to start. ‘ 

Eventually the date of departure was fixed before the 
Tsarevich had properly recovered. 

On the 17th May, Colonel Kobylinsky’s detachment was 
disbanded and its place was taken by a Red Army contingent 
under the command of a man called Rodionov, whose first 
appearance in Tobolsk passed almost unnoticed, but who - 
seemed to hold much more sway that Commissar Hokria- 
kov. His attitude towards the prisoners was also very 
different from that of Yakovlev’s deputy. The first thing 
he did when the houses of detention came under his charge 
was to have a roll-call, like they have in prison. In fact he 
did all he could to humiliate the captives and seemed to take 
a great delight in every form of bullying. All the witnesses 
speak of him in the same strain : 

Colonel Kobylinsky : “ Rodionov was a low bully, a beast 
who did not hide his beastliness.”’ 

Lieutenant Mundel : “ The impression I had of Rodionov 
was one of a shameless, eee ia impudent fellow with a 
sarcastic curve of the lip. . 
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Mme Tegleva (the Hewv-Apparent’s former nurse, now 
M. Gilliard’s wife) : “ He was a reptile, a poisonous reptile, 
and took obvious delight in torturing us. It gave him 
pleasure. . . . He used to walk in and count us like so many 
inanimate objects. .. . He was insolent and rude to the 
children... .” 

Gilliard: ‘‘ Rodionov behaved very badly. . 

When Divine Service was held in the room which Colonel 
Kobylinsky had turned into a chapel after the captives were 
forbidden to go to church, Rodionov abruptly ordered the 
clergy to be searched and posted a sentry by the side of 
the altar to keep an eye on the priest. He intruded upon 
the private life of the captives, always looking for clues to a 
non-existent conspiracy and searching for signs of com- 
munication with the outside world. In this activity he went 
so far as to forbid the Grand Duchesses to lock their doors 
at night, explaining that he had the right to walk in at 
any time to see that they were still there. Needless to say, 
he did not miss his opportunity to put the matter rudely. 

When he first appeared at the Governor's residence, one 
of the members of the suite told the others that he recog- 
nised Rodionov as a minor German police official who used 
to examine passports at Verzhbolovo (Wirballen), on the 
German frontier ; and then Rodionov himself suddenly said 
to General Tatishchev: ‘ I know you.” 

“But how can you know me?”’ said Tatishchev, who 
had spent many years as an attaché in Germany. “‘ Where 
could you have seen me? [I lived in Berlin, you know.’ 

“ ‘You are not the only man that lived in Berlin,” replied 
Rodionov ; but he declined to be drawn into further 
conversation. 

Lieutenant-General Dieterichs, the last Quartermaster- 
General of the Russian armies in the Great War, asserts 
that Rodionov was amongst the men who killed General 
Dukhonin—amongst the hired assassins by whose hands 
the German Command removed the only remaining obstacle 
on their way to the Treaty of Brest Litovsk—the last 
Supreme Commander of the Russian Forces. Thus he was 
one of the links that connected the Germans with Bolshev- 
ism: not with “ Bolsheviks’’ in inverted commas, like 
Yakovlev, but with the inhuman monster which Bolshevism 
really is. 
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There can be no doubt that Rodionov was fully acquainted 
with the plans of the Ural Soviet and knew all about the 
conditions in the Ipatievy House. On the night before 
their departure from Tobolsk, when Mme Tegleva, having 
packed her bedding, was about to settle down for the night 
in an arm-chair, Rodionov remarked with his usual sarcastic 
smile : 

‘“‘ That’s right. You must get into training. Life down 
there is very different.”’ 


At eleven o’clock in the morning, on the 2oth May, the 
Imperial children, with the suite and the attendants, went 
on board the self-same ship that had brought them to 
Tobolsk—the Rus. At three o’clock in the afternoon the 
boat left its moorings and began its journey upstream, back 
to Tiumen. Rodionov continued his systematic persecution 
of the captives. He forbade the Grand Duchesses to lock 
their cabin doors at night, but went to the other extreme 
with the cabin which was allotted to the Tsarevich and his 
sailor-orderly Nagorny : he secured the door from outside 
with a padlock ! 

This action led to an altercation with Nagorny, who 
protested in no uncertain terms against such unceremonious 
procedure : 

“ Impudence isn’t the word. A child, and a sick child 
at that. Can’t even go out to the lavatory! .. .” 

Poor honest, upright Nagorny! By his quarrels with 
Rodionov he signed his own death-warrant. 


Turning back now to the other three captives—the Tsar, 
the Empress, and the Grand Duchess Maria—we have left 
them at Ekaterinburg station, at the point where the 
Commissar Extraordinary, Yakovlev handed them over to 
Beloborodov, Chairman of the Ekaterinburg Executive 
Committee. 

They were taken from the station to the Ipatiev House 
in a motor-car, and the driver was Parfeny Samokhvalov, 
head of the Railwaymen’s Punitive Detachment, who was 
also manager of the State garage, when he could spare 
time from punitive expeditions. He was one of the men 
who were in my charge for a time during the Investigation 
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(I brought him from Omsk to Chita, where Sokolov was 
working) and we have his testimony as to the circumstances 
of the transfer. 

Samokhvalov was a man on whom the Ekaterinburg 
Bolsheviks could rely, and it was arranged that he should 
drive the prisoners to the Ipatiev House. When the train 
was signalled from the ‘‘ Ekaterinburg II’’ station, he 
drove over to meet it in the company of Commissars 
Avdeyev and Goloshchekin, and two other officials. By the 
time they arrived, a military cordon had already been drawn 
round the first class carriage in which the prisoners were 
brought from Tiumen. Samokhvalov now saw the Emperor 
for the first time in his life, and this is how he described his 
impressions when cross-examined by Sokolov: 

“His Majesty the Emperor, Her Majesty the Empress 
and one of their daughters’”’ (note the sudden access of 
politeness) ‘‘ came out on the platform. J remember very 
clearly that the Emperor was dressed in a great-coat such as 
were used by the officers during the War, that is to say 
of the same colour as a soldier’s; I particularly noticed 
that the epaulettes had been removed from it... .”’ 
‘““They were taken to the Ipatiev House in my car, and 
when we arrived there Goloshchekin said to the Emperor : 
‘Citizen Romanov, you may enter.’ ”’ 

Thus began the last, the Ekaterinburg phase, of their 
Captivity. 


The guards at the Ipatiev House were sharply divided 
into distinct divisions: the outside patrols, which were 
often changed, and were quite ordinary Red soldiers, and 
the inside guard, which was permanent. 

Two of the men who had been on outside patrols, namely, 
Gregory Suatin and Mohamed Abdul Latypov, subsequently 
fell into the hands of the Whites and were questioned. 
They testified that the Red soldiers “‘ on outside work ”’ 
were quite well-disposed towards the Emperor and were 
rather sorry for him: “ It is making a man suffer need- 
lessly,’’ was their verdict. The Tsar used to say ‘‘ Good 
morning ’’ to the sentries when he came out into the garden, 
the Grand Duchesses smiled to them, and most of the soldiers 
fully reciprocated the good-will of the captives. 
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The permanent guard inside the building was an entirely 
different proposition. It was picked from amongst the 
workmen of the Zlokazovsky and Syseretsky factories, and 
was communist toa man. At the head of it was Avdeyev, 
who had been in Tobolsk with the Zaslavsky detachment 
and had tried to fight against Yakovlev’s influence there. 
He had also been a workman of the Zlokazovsky factory, 
but was now an important and trusted official, described 
as the “ Superintendent of the House of Special Purpose.”’ 
He and his assistant, Moshkin, were responsible for the safe 
custody of the prisoners and the selection of personnel ; the 
man they placed in command of the guard was Paul 
Medvedev. 

If ever Rodionov spoke the truth, it was in Tobolsk, when 
he said to Mme Tegleva that “‘ things are very different in 
Ekaterinburg.”’ Things were different, and particularly as 
regards the behaviour of the guard. 

In an unfortunate access of zeal, the White officers who 
first entered the Ipatiev House after the murder washed off 
most of the scribbling on the walls, which might have 
provided important clues; such pictures and writings as 
survived, however, bear witness to the outrageous behaviour 
of the men who were responsible for them. Avdeyev him- 
self was the ringleader: he was always drunk, swore, sang 
revolutionary songs in the presence of his Royal prisoners 
and even went so far as to walk in when they were at dinner, 
plunge his own spoon into the soup-tureen, fetch out a piece 
of meat, and remark as he ate it: ‘‘ You’ve had enough, 
you idle rich... .”’ 

The sentries inside the house were always beltless and 
half-dressed, smoked vile tobacco in the living-rooms, did 
not bother to answer when spoken to, and were rude when 
they did speak. The conditions under which the prisoners 
had to live were indeed very difficult. With such an 
unceremonious crew of hooligans in the house, it is not 
surprising that the parlour-maid Demidova wrote to 
Mme Tegleva, in Tobolsk, on behalf of the Empress: “ My 
health is very poor. Be careful how you pack the medicines. 
Take care of the little one. . . .” 

“‘ Medicines ’’ was an agreed code-word for jewellery. 

The Royal children and the other prisoners who had 
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stayed behind at Tobolsk arrived on the 1oth/23rd May. 
Their train came in at nine o'clock in the morning and 
stopped about half-way between the “ Ekaterinburg I”’ 
and “‘ Ekaterinburg II’ stations. It was a dull, grey day, 
and there was a slight but steady drizzle. After a short 
wait, a little group of people approached the steps of the 
Royal children’s coach ; they were the Commissars Rodio- 
nov, Zaslavky and Yurovsky. Hokhriakov was not among 
them: he had faded into the background and presently 
disappeared altogether ; his star had set at the same time 
as Yakovlev’s and he was quite out of place in the new 
scheme of things. His mission ended as soon as the prisoners 
were safely in the hands of the Ural Soviet. He did not 
even trouble to return to Tobolsk, in spite of the important 
post he had held there as Chairman of the local Soviet 
Executive Committee—and this alone is proof enough that 
his presence there was inseparably connected with that of 
the captives and became superfluous once they were trans- 
ferred to the Ipatiev House. | 

The Tsarevich and the Grand Duchess left the carriage 
and made their way—in the company of the Commissars 
and under armed guard—towards the five hackney drozhky 
which stood waiting for them some distance away. The 
Grand Duchess Tatiana held her little dog under one arm, 
while in the other hand she carried a heavy suit-case, which 
she was scarcely able to lift off the ground. The guard who 
walked by her side evinced no desire to help, and when the 
sailor-orderly Nagorny walked over to her side with that 
intention, he was rudely told by the Commissars to keep 
away. 

The Princesses were put in separate carriages, and each 
was accompanied by a Commissar. The Tsarevich was 
allowed to go with Nagorny. 

After taking the Tsar’s children to the Ipatiev House, 
Zaslavsky, Rodionov and Yurovsky returned to deal with 
the other prisoners, who were to be sorted out for different 
destinations. Only the chef Kharitonov, the valet Trupp, 
and the kitchen-boy son of the valet Sednev, were sent to 
the Ipatiev House; Prince Dolgorukov, Tatishchev, Countess 
Hendrikova, Mme Schneider and the valet Volkov were put 
in prison; the others were ordered to leave the province 
of Perm immediately. Dr. Derevenko was the only one 
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who was left at liberty and actually permitted to remain in 
Ekaterinburg. 

Two other members of the household were soon transferred 
from the Ipatiev House to prison: on the 24th May the 
Tsar lost his personal attendant Chemodurov and on the 
28th the sailor Nagorny was taken away. 


THE CRIME OF EKATERINBURG 


As I have already said, the Imperial family was guarded 
at the Ipatiev House by Communists drafted mainly from 
the Zlokazovsky and Syseretsky works, under the command 
of Avdeyev and Moshkin. 

But when the Moscow organisers of the murder felt that 
it was time to act, these guards were suddenly replaced by 
others. Early in July the House of Special Purpose passed 
into the hands of ten regular Cheka executioners, most of 
whom were Hungarian prisoners of war. It was then, also; 
that Yurovsky first entered the Ipatiev mansion, having 
been gi gece by Moscow to carry out the plan, every 
detail of which was already carefully worked out; the 
witnesses who were questioned during the Investigation 
referred to him as the ‘‘ Superintendent of the House of 
Romanov.’’ His assistant was Nikulin. Paul Medvedev, 
who had been a sort of Sergeant-Major during Avdeyev’s 
rule, now became Yurovsky’s right-hand man, and was to 
all intents and purposes in sole command of the Zlokazovsky 
and Syseretsky workmen, who had been moved across the 
road into the Pepov house and were now on outside patrol. 

The Ipatiev mansion was in effect occupied by a flying 
squad of the Cheka. Moscow could feel happy at last. 
There had been a feeling of uneasiness in the Kremlin, 
because even Avdeyev’s picked proletarians sometimes failed 
in their revolutionary duty and were beginning to entertain 
human feelings and even pity for the Imperial family. 
When Avdeyev’s men were replaced by the Cheka agents, 
therefore, the Chairman of the Ural Soviet, Beloborodov, 
hastened to send a telegram to the chief organiser of the 
murder, the Chairman of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee, Comrade Sverdlov : 

““. . . Avdeyev replaced. Moshkin arrested. Yurovsky 
introduced into the house . . .” 

Moscow need have no more fears: the Imperial family 
was in the hands of its murderers. The hour had struck. 
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Once Yurovsky had entered the Ipatiev House, there 
could be no more doubt as to the fate of the prisoners. 
Preparations for the massacre began in earnest. The 
captives themselves felt the heavy hand of the new Superin- 
tendent and began to realise that the end was at hand. 

Father Storozhev (a former Assistant Public Prosecutor, 
who had renounced the legal career for Holy Orders) visited 
the Imperial family twice during the Ekaterinburg period 
of their imprisonment, to hold services. The official record 
of his testimony runs as follows : 

“On Sunday, the zoth May, Father Storozhev was called 
to the Ipatiev House for the first time, and held a service 
in the presence of the entire Imperial family and the 
Superintendent. He was strictly forbidden to speak to the 
— but he noticed that the Emperor and the Grand 

uchesses were in good spirits and joined in the singing. 
The Tsarevich likewise, though ill, and attending the service 
lying back on a camp bed, seemed happy enough, and when 
Father Storozhev came up to him with the crucifix, the 
Prince looked at him with bright and merry eyes, and seemed 
eager tospeak. The Empress alone looked very tired and ill.”’ 

‘Quite the contrary was Father Storozhev’s impression 
of the prisoners during his second service. at the Ipatiev 
House—on the 14th July. The Emperor and the Grand 
Duchesses were sad and looked worried. When the deacon 
happened to sing the prayer ‘ Rest in peace with the Saints,’ 
instead of merely saying it, according to the normal course 
of the service, the Imperial family kneeled, and one of the 
Princesses sobbed. This time, when Father Storozhev 
approached the Tsarevich with the crucifix, he found him 
sad and as though absent-minded. There were tears in the 
eyes of the Princesses. The Emperor nervously pulled the 
left side of his moustache. The Tsaritsa, on the other hand, 
was more cold and impassive than ever. When the witness 
and Deacon Buimirov left the house, the latter remarked : 
‘You know, Father Archpresbyter, I think something must 
have happened there.’ The witness himself had exactly the 
same impression.” 

The next day, the 15th July, two trade union women- 
workers were called in to wash the floors. One of them, 
Starodumova by name, was subsequently questioned by 
the Investigator and said: : 
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‘“We did not speak with any members of the Imperial 
family, because the Superintendent Yurovsky kept an eye 
on us nearly all the time. I saw him sit down in the dining- 
room and heard him talk to the Tsarevich, enquiring after 
his health.”’ 

It was Superintendent Yurovsky’s bullet, a day later, 
that ended the Prince’s life ! 

In the morning, on the 16th July, 1918, Yurovsky ordered 
that the kitchen-boy son of the prisoners’ valet should be 
taken away from the Ipatiev mansion and kept, for the time 
being, in the guards’ quarters at the Popov House opposite. 
At seven o’clock in the evening Yurovsky told Paul Med- 
vedev to collect all the available revolvers from the outside 
patrols. Medvedev did as he was told, brought the revolvers 
to the office, and laid them out on the table. There were 
twelve of them—all of heavy military calibre. The same 
night Yurovsky told him their object : 

‘To-night, Medvedev, we shall shoot the family... 
everybody’’ . .. and he gave Medvedev instructions to 
speak to the outside patrols at ten o’clock and warn them 
that they might hear shots inside the house during the 
night, but that would be “ all right.” 

At twelve o’clock, midnight, Yurovsky awakened the 
Imperial family. The prisoners rose, dressed, washed and 
came downstairs. They were taken outside into the 
courtyard and down through another door into the far end 
of the building, where they were led right down the basement 
corridor, past several doors, to the lastroom, which com- 
municated only with a locked and sealed cellar. Yurovsky 
told the Tsar that in view of the approach of the Czechs 
and the ‘‘ White Army bandit gangs’ they would have to 
be taken away from Ekaterinburg—such was the decision 
of the Ural Regional Soviet. In the meanwhile, they would 
have to wait there, pending the arrival of the motor-cars 
to take them away. 

The unsuspecting captives entered the trap, and asked for 
chairs to sit down while they were waiting. Yurovsky 
ordered three chairs to be brought. The Empress took one ; 
the Emperor sat down on another and supported the 
Tsarevich, who sat on the third. Three of the Princesses 
stood behind the Tsaritsa’s chair and the fourth—the 
Grand Duchess Anastasia—stood a little to the right of the 
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Tsar. Doctor Botkin leaned on the back of the Prince’s 
chair. To the left, near the wall, stood the valet Trupp and 
the chef Kharitonov. In the left-hand corner was the 
parlour-maid, Demidova, who held a pillow in her hand: 
she had brought two pillows with her into the room: one 
of them she placed on the Tsaritsa’s chair, for comfort, but 
the other was held tightly in her hands—inside it was a box 
containing the Imperial family’s jewels. 

They did not have to wait long before the murderers came 
in. Apart from Yurovsky, there was Paul Medvedev, 
Nikulin, two members of the Executive Committee—Voikov 
and Goloshchekin—and seven Hungarians. Yurovsky had 
already distributed the heavy revolvers. He stepped 
forward and addressed the Tsar : 

‘“* Your relations have tried to save you ; they have failed, 
and we must now shoot you... .” 

The Emperor rose from his chair—his arm still round the 
Tsarevich—and had time to cry out: 

“What? ...” 

Yurovsky fired point-blank at his head, and the Emperor 
fell dead. 

This was a signal for haphazard firing by the other 
assassins. The Empress had only time to raise her hand to 
make the sign of the cross before she, too, was killed outright 
with a single shot. Equally quick was the death of the 
Grand Duchesses Olga, Tatiana and Maria Nikolaevny who 
stood together behind her Majesty’s chair. The Tsarevitch 
was still quivering as he lay in the arms of his murdered 
father, when two more shots, aimed at his head by Yurov- 
sky, put an end to his life. Botkin, Trupp and Kharitonov 
fell one after the other. Demidova was the last to fall; 
she held up her pillow as a shield, and the box of jewellery 
which was inside stopped some of the bullets, protecting her 
heart and her stomach. She ran this way and that along the 
far wall, and screamed. They eventually murdered her 
with bayonets, borrowing rifles for this purpose from the 
guards who had led the captives across the courtyard. 

When the smoke of the firing cleared a little and the mur- 
derers began to inspect the bodies, they found that the 
Grand Duchess Anastasia was alive and unhurt. She had 
fallen in a dead faint when the firing began, and so escaped 
the bullets. When the assassins moved her body, the 
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Grand Duchess regained consciousness, saw herself sur- 
rounded by pools of blood and the bodies of her family, 
and screamed. She was killed. 

The bodies were then wrapped up in bed-sheets brought 
from upstairs, and in long pieces of khaki cloth which had 
been prepared for this special purpose. They were carried 
out to the lorry (which had been standing in readiness out- 
side all night), taken ten miles out of town into the woods, 
to the abandoned mine called ‘‘ The Four Brothers,” and 
there destroyed by fire. Such parts of the body as were 
particularly difficult to burn—the thigh bones, for instance 
—were dissolved in acids. 

The lorry which carried the bodies to the abandoned 
mine was accompanied—apart from the guard—by Yar- 
makov and the members of the Executive Committee, 
Goloshchekin and Voikov. Voikov, incidentally, played a 
very prominent part throughout, organising the murder 
and supervising the disposal of the bodies (having under- 
taken the work at Sverdlov’s personal request), and he 
was subsequently killed in Warsaw by a “ White ’’ Russian, 
Koverda. It was Voikov who wrote the cryptic words in 
the room where the murder was committed, and he was 
also the author of the famous boast : 

‘The world will never know what has become of them.”’ 

Voikov was wrong—the world has learnt the truth, in 
spite of all the precautions that were taken. 


I shall describe the actual work of destroying the bodies 
later, and must now return to the scene of the murder, and to 
the efforts that were made to obliterate all traces of the 
crime at the Ipatiev House. 

Before the bodies of the martyrs were taken to the forest, 
they were robbed. Rings, watches, bracelets and all other 
valuables were removed and handed over to Yurovsky. 

Every blood-stained article that was movable was taken 
away together with the bodies, but there was blood every- 
where in spite of that; there was so much blood that it had 
even soaked through the floor and stained the ground 
beneath it. There was blood on the floor in every room 
through which the bodies were carried, blood on the gate, 
blood on the front steps, and blood outside, where the 
lorry stood waiting. 
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When the lorry had gone, the men of the outside patrols 
were called in and set to work washing and scrubbing the 
house. Their work was long and thorough, but even so 
certain marks were left through oversight. 

On the whitewashed wall of the house, near the steps 
leading down from the verandah, there were thirteen splashes 
of blood, all in a line, as though one of the men had shaken 
the blood off his hand. Who could it have been? It must 
have been one of the murderers, because the men of the 
outside patrols who were called in to wash off the stains 
after the bodies had been taken away must have been deal- 
ing with partly congealed blood—however promptly they 
arrived ; and congealed blood does not splash. The man 
must have been one of the murderers, and his hand was wet 
with blood that was still warm, because he had been handling 
the bodies of his victims. 

These thirteen drops of blood are amongst the material 
evidence collected during the investigation and are carefully 
preserved to this day in arsenic capsules. 

Another sinister mark was left by one of the guards who 
scrubbed the floors after the crime. The white outside wall, 
immediately below the windows of the basement, was 
splashed with a mixture of blood, dirt and water : someone 
had carelessly emptied out of the window a bucket of water 
_that had been used in mopping the floor. 

It is almost an axiom that a murderer always leaves a clue ; 
the very precautions which he has to take to obliterate all 
traces will very often result only in providing the most 
damning evidence. Something of this nature happened~at 
the Ipatiev House. In their anxiety to destroy as quickly 
as possible all traces of their monstrous act, the murderers 
piled on the lorry everything that happened to be stained 
with blood ; and needless to say, the pillow containing the 
Imperial family’s jewel box which had shielded the unfor- 
tunate parlour-maid Demidova, must have been amongst 
such articles ; for Demidova met a slow and painful death, 
and finally fell down into the pool of her own and other 
victims’ blood. The murderers, in their hurry, flung the 
pillow on to the lorry, and did not discover the jewels until 
they came to the business of destroying the bodies. 

However, I shall have more to say of this box of jewels 
when I give Sokolov’s conclusions as to what happened at 
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the mines, because it provided valuable clues which neither 
time nor the negligence of his predecessors was able to 
obliterate. 

In this chapter I only want to reconstruct the events of 
that terrible night at the Ipatiev House as they appeared in 
the light of the Investigation, and to show what vivid detail 
was provided at times by a few drops of blood or a splash 
of dirty water. 

The language of an official enquiry, the language of testi- 
mony, material evidence, and official records, is the hardest, 
the most merciless language of all. It leaves no room 
for doubt as to the truth, and permits no overstatement, 
no deepening of colours, no note of indignation, which 
weaken the effect of a story told by an outraged witness. 
And so the language of official records provides the most 
pitiless indictment of the cowardly and despicable Ekaterin- 
burg Crime—the murder of the Russian Emperor, his 
family, and the few faithful servants who had accompanied 
them even to the grave. 


LENIN’S PART IN THE MURDER 


As I have said, the beginning of July marked an important 
change at the Ipatiev mansion: Avdeyev was dismissed 
from his post as the Superintendent of the “‘ House of Special 
Purpose,”’ his assistant Moshkin was actually arrested, and 
the Zlokazovsky workmen, who had lived on the premises 
as the internal guard were found another occupation, being 
replaced by ten ‘‘ Latvians,’’ as they are described by many 
of the accused and by other witnesses. The word “ Latvian” 
in this case was not a correct description of nationality, but 
simply a collective term applied indiscriminately to all 
foreign Communists : it transpired during the course of the 
investigation that five of them were Hungarian prisoners-of- 
war, one a Russian (at least by name) Kabanov, whilst the 
nationality of the other four was not established. This band 
was under the command of Yurovsky, who was described, 
with pleasant wit, as the ‘‘ Superintendent of the House of 
Romanov.” 

I have already mentioned the telegram, the tape of which 
subsequently fell into our hands, which was sent immedi- 
ately after the change of personnel to the chairman of the 
All-Russian Central Executive Committee, Sverdlov, ‘by 
the chairman of the Ural Soviet, Beloborodov : 

“‘ Avdeyev replaced. Moshkin arrested. Yurovsky intro- 
duced into the house.” 

Avdeyev’s drunken crowd of hooligans, though they had 
behaved abominably, were beginning to simmer down and 
to regard the prisoners as human beings. This did not escape 
the vigilant eye of Moscow. They were replaced by men 
whose hands would not tremble at the critical moment, and 
who were under the direct command of Yurovsky, the man 
chosen by Moscow to carry out its plan. 

Thus it is clear that the prisoners’ fate was decided in the 
Kremlin, and the Ekaterinburg Soviet had merely staged 
the kind of puppet-show of which Lenin was past master. 
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The machinery that killed the Imperial family had Lenin 
and Sverdlov as the motive force, and the Ural Soviet as 
a mere connecting link with the actual organisers—Golo- 
shchekin, the fanatic: Safarov, the most mysterious but 
extremely active: and Voikov, who was also mysterious 
and unobtrusive, but whose tongue was his enemy. Finally 
there was Yurovsky, the practical expert, who murdered 
the Tsar and the Heir-Apparent with his own hands, 
leaving the women and servants to the Hungarians. The 
drunkard and thief Beloborodov (who has actually been in 
prison under the Bolsheviks for misappropriating 30,000 
roubles) was no more than a puppet: he repeated in 
Ekaterinburg the part that was played in Tobolsk by 
Hokhriakov, and was made chairman of the local Executive 
Committee only to carry out the orders of the real organisers 
of the murder, by whose grace he held this post. 

The organising triumvirate—Goloshchekin, Voikov and 
Safarov—were all people whom Lenin knew personally and 
who were blindly devoted to him. Particularly so was 
Goloshchekin, or, to give him his party nickname, Philip. 

“ Philip’? was a Jew, and certainly a “ tried revolu- 
tionary.”” He was first arrested in 1906, soon after com- 
pleting his studies at a dentistry school in Riga, and in 
1907 he was sentenced by the St. Petersburg Law Court to 
two years’ imprisonment in the fortress for Bolshevist propa- 
ganda. Scarcely was he out of prison than he was again 
arrested and exiled to the Narym Kegion. In 1g1z he 
escaped abroad, and there established intimate relations 
with Lenin, who was engaged at that particular moment in 
securing his own position, at the cost of a party split, 
by hunting out all heretics and accusing the Left-wingers 
of usurping authority and perverting the true Marxist 
doctrine. Lenin’s way to power was to gather round him 
professional agitators and to train them for ruthless action, 
unscrupulous methods and blind obedience during the 
coming clash. One such carefully prepared pillar of strength 
was Goloshchekin, and he completely justified Lenin’s faith 
in him by the services he rendered in the Ural industrial 
region upon his return to Russia. Lenin, therefore, chose 
Goloshchekin as one of the organisers of the Ekaterinburg 
Crime as a tried and hardened Bolshevik, knowing well 
that such a thing as murder could hold no terrors for him. 
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V. Burtsev—himself a tried revolutionary, but of the non- 
Bolshevik type, and so endowed with a sense of moral values 
—describes Goloshchekin as ‘“‘a man for whom bloodshed 
was no obstacle, cruel, a born executioner, showing signs of 
degeneracy. ... Atypical Leninite... .” 

The other two, Voikov and Safarov, were very similar. 
Lenin knew whom he was sending. “ 

In fact, there is not the slightest doubt for those who have 
sifted the evidence obtained during the investigation that 
Lenin was the principal figure in the crime which was 
committed in the Ipatiev House. The truth gradually 
became apparent in spite of all the circus tricks which 
Sverdlov performed for the benefit of the German Ambas- 
sador—pretending that the “scarcely yet established ”’ 
Moscow Government was unable to control the action of the 
mutinous Ekaterinburg authorities, and even going to the 
length of trying to put the blame on the S.R.s, for which 
purpose a mock trial was staged and five alleged regicides 
were shot. Unfortunately for the Bolsheviks, the telegraph 
tapes of the conversations between Ekaterinburg and Lenin’s 
right-hand man, Sverdlov, are too eloquent to permit of 
any but one single interpretation: Lenin stood behind the 
murderers both before and after the act. 

In addition to the various telegrams exchanged before the 
massacre, which have already been quoted, the Whites also 
found certain tapes of subsequent messages, carelessly over- 
looked by the Bolsheviks in their hasty retreat from the 
Ural Region : ; 

“ Tell Sverdlov,”’ ran one message, “‘ that the whole family 
met same fate as tis head. Officrally the family will perish 
during the evacuation.” 

“ Wire Cent. Ex. Com.’s decision,’’ ran another telegram, 
addressed direct to Sverdlov, ‘‘ whether we can make the 
announcement tn the form which you know.” 

And Sverdlov replied : 

“ Meeting of presiding committee of Cent. Ex. Com. 
held on the 18th approved decision of Ural Regional 
Soviet. You can publish announcement in your wording. 
We published similar declaration in all papers here yesterday. 
Exact text as follows : ‘ Nicholas the Bloody shot. . . .’”’ etc. 

These conversations between Sverdlov and Goloshchekin 
disclose the true position. It is useless to speak of Ekaterin- 
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burg as having acted on its own initiative, if Moscow had 
insisted on the Cheka executioners being introduced into 
the Ipatiev House and knew beforehand of the text of the 
announcement which would inform the public of the Tsar’s 
death. Lenin knew of the preparations for the murder. 
Lenin sanctioned the murder. Lenin murdered the Imperial 


family, 


‘ The wording of the announcement ”’ mentioned above is 
important. 

When Count Mirbach was assassinated by some former 
allies of Lenin who had become disgusted with the German 
domination which they had helped to bring about, Germany 
demanded to be allowed to bring a battalion of her troops to 
Moscow “ for the defence of the Embassy.”” Such an insolent 
demand met with a flat refusal and the Germans were forced 
to climb down: by way of compromise and compensation 
they accepted the Bolsheviks’ promise to spare the life of 
the Tsaritsa, because she was a German Princess, and of 
the Tsarevich, as being inseparable from his mother. This 
explains the need for a particular form of announcement 
(“ which you know,” as Goloshchekin described it in the 
telegram) : the official declaration referred to the “‘ execu- 
tion ’’ of the Tsar alone, and went out of the way to make it 
clearly understood that the ex-Empress and Alexis were 
alive, and safe. For exactly the same reason, Sverdlov 
took care to conceal the death of the other German Princess, 
the Grand Duchess Elisabeth, for he knew very well that 
the Germans would not accept any fairy tales about her 
being “‘ kidnapped by the Whites.”’ The official announce- 
ment that the lives of the Tsaritsa and the Heir-Apparent 
had been spared put an end once and for all to any talk about 
German battalions entering Moscow. 

The murder of the Tsar and the Imperial family would 
have been an event of exceptional importance in any case ; 
but even quite apart from any moral considerations and 
from its political consequences in the future, this step 
was fraught with the greatest immediate dangers for the 
Bolsheviks, because it was the first time that the new 
Government, which had hitherto depended almost entirely 
on German toleration, had dared to go exactly contrary to 
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Mirbach’s ‘‘ advice”’ and demands. It is not possible to 
imagine, therefore, that such a clever man as Lenin, a man 
whose brain seemed to have a pigeon-hole for every detail 
of the newly created administrative machine, could have 
failed to keep an eye on the preparation of the Ekaterinburg 
crime. This is borne out by the quiet and business-like 
manner in which he received the news of the murder. 

On the 17th July, a meeting of the Soviet of the People’s 
Commissars was in progress, and Dr. Semashko was speak- 
ing, when Sverdlov entered unobtrusively, sat down in an 
arm-chair just behind Lenin, and whispered something into 
his ear. Lenin rose, interrupted Semashko’s report and 
announced : 

‘Comrades, the Chairman of the Central Executive 
Committee has just informed me that the former Tsar has 
been shot in Ekaterinburg by order of the Ural Regional 
Soviet... .” 

There was a moment’s silence. . . . Then Lenin asked 
Semashko to continue his report. 

That was all. The move had long been thought out, and 
there was no need to inform even the Soviet of the People’s 
Commissars of the “ details,’’ such as the death of the 
rest of the family—which it decided to conceal. 

Those who knew anything at all of Lenin’s political 
methods, of his frequent use of agent provocateur procedure, 
and his exceptional skill in veiling his:own deeds with the 
cloak of *‘ spontaneous action of the masses,” will easily 
recognise the master’s hand in every detail of the Ekaterin- 
burg massacre. In fact, it was not by any means Lenin’s 
first effort in this direction: a vivid example of similar 
methods was the brutal murder, in a St. Petersburg 
hospital, of Shingarev and Kokoshkin. 

There was more than one beast of prey whose eyes were 
longingly fixed on the Ipatiev House. Lenin knew it, and 
nodded his assent. 

Lenin was the murderer, the others were only his hounds. 


AT THE MINES 


The murderers completed their work of destroying the 
bodies, and left the Four Brothers Mine on the roth July. 
On the 25th, the “ Four Brothers ’’ were already visited by 
the first reconnaissance parties of the White Siberian Armies 
and the Czecho-Slovaks, whose right flank was advancing 
towards Ekaterinburg from the direction of the Verkhne- 
Isetsky Works. 

On the 30th July the abandoned mines were inspected 
by an “ Official Investigator for Cases of Exceptional 
Importance,”’ the first to handle the case against the murder- 
ers of the Imperial family. He was accompanied by several 
officers—students of the Military Academy, which had been 
transferred to Ekaterinburg under the Bolsheviks and re- 
mained there when the Whites occupied the town. These 
officers were the first to enter the Ipatiev House after the 
Bolsheviks left, and they forced the reluctant investigator 
to go to the Four Brothers district almost at the point of 
the revolver, because this particular representative of the 
Law seemed reluctant to “‘ compromise’’ himself in the 
murderers’ eyes. 

Everybody in the town asserted the same thing: the 
Imperial family had been murdered and the bodies had been 
thrown down a pit-shaft. The next thing was to discover 
which pit-shaft it was, and to find the corpses. This, 
unfortunately, was exactly the line of thought adopted in 
the early stages of the investigation, with the result that 
much valuable time was entirely wasted. But even apart 
from this, the first two Investigators conducted the case 
in a most unsatisfactory manner. 

When, after much “ persuasion,’’ the first consented at 
last to inspect the Four Brothers Mine, he did not even 
trouble to follow the route which the murderers’ lorry 
must have taken—a course which might have enabled him 
to see what clues could be found on the way and to form a 
better idea of the lie of the ground. No, he simply took a 
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train to Iset and approached the mine, with his escort of 
officers, from the opposite direction altogether. 

Needless to say, no bodies were found in the pit-shafts, 
and the “ Investigator ’’ left the clearing within an hour 
and a half of his arrival. 

One can explain the failure of the young officers to dis- 
cover any clues, because they were total strangers to criminal 
procedure. But what excuse had “ The Official Investigator 
for Cases of Exceptional Importance ? ”’ 

On the 7th August the Ekaterinburg Regional Court was 
moved by the indignation of the military circles with this 
strange behaviour to appoint a new official to take charge 
of the investigation. The new man was a member of the 
Ekaterinburg Judicature ; he improved on his predecessor's 
performance, and never bothered to visit the abandoned 
mines at all ! 

It was not until the 7th February, 1919, that this un- 
fortunate case at last fell into the right hands with the 
appointment of Sokolov. Over six months had passed 
since the murder and the destruction of the bodies, yet 
next to nothing had been done. It seemed almost a hopeless 
task to begin where the others had failed when many more 
clues had been obliterated by the passage of time. 

But Sokolov was made of sterner stuff. He did not 
plunge into ready-made theories, nor put his trust in other 
men’s fancies. He began by walking:all the way from the 
Ipatiev House to the mines along the route which the lorry 
must have followed, taking stock of every half-obliterated 
mark which he could find in nature’s open book. Thus, 
even before he came to that hidden clearing in the forest 
which is called ‘‘ The Four Brothers,’’ he knew that he had 
not walked in vain, that he was on the right track. Before 
long, he knew exactly what had happened. “The Four 
Brothers ’’ were forced to give up the terrible secret which 
they had guarded so closely for seven months. 


The forest clearing and the mine to which the bodies of 
the Imperial family were taken for destruction derived their 
strange name—‘ The Four Brothers ’’—from a group of 
four pine-trees which once grew there. It was an extremely 
secluded locality, three miles from the nearest village, if 
one can apply this term to an obscure little hamlet like 
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Koptiaki, boasting only a few dozen wooden huts, The 
mine itself had long been abandoned. The open workings 
had become lakes, the pit-shafts had partly fallen in and 
were Overgrown with grass and bushes. The mine and the 
clearing were completely hidden from view, first by a thick 
new growth where the natural clearing had been extended 
by cutting, and beyond that by the impenetrable wall of 
virgin forest. Even the road and the three or four footpaths 
which had once led to the mine were now difficult to find, 
because they were completely overgrown with shrubs and 
weeds. 

This secluded and discreetly hidden spot was chosen by 
the Ekaterinburg murderers as the ideal setting for the last 
act of the tragedy—the destruction of all traces of their 
crime by burning the bodies of the victims. 

Long before the arrival of the lorry with its gruesome load, 
the clearing was surrounded in a wide circle by a treble line 
of military pickets. The lorry appeared in the early hours 
of the 17th July and was followed by fifteen horse-drawn 
vehicles carrying men and supplies. 

The bodies were taken off the lorry, dismembered and 
burnt on wooden pyres which were first soaked with petrol— 
no less than 170 gallons being used. The bigger bones, 
which were difficult to destroy completely in an open fire, 
were dissolved with the aid of strong sulphuric acid. 

After three days’ work with fire and acids the Bolsheviks 
disposed of what was left by throwing it down one of the 
pit-shafts. To do this, incidentally, they had to break the 
ao had not melted at that depth even in the middle 
O y. 

Two requisitions, both dated 17th July, 1918, give evid- 
ence both of the use of sulphuric acid and of Voikov’s 
participation in the work. They are addressed to the 
“ Russian Company,” Chemical Dealers, of Ekaterinburg, 
and run as follows : 

‘“ Please supply the bearer immediately and without any 
delay or excuses with 5 puds (about 20 gallons) of sulphuric 
acid from your stock. (Signed) Regional Commissar of 
Supplies Vozkov.”’ 

And again: ‘“ Please supply bearer with three more Jars 
of Japanese sulphuric acid. (Signed) Regional Commissar 
of Supplies Vozkov.”’ 
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At first the murderers began to cut up the bodies with the 
clothes on. The work was done with axes, and there are 
deep cuts on a sapling fir-tree near the pyres to show that 
the sharpness of the axes was first lustily tested. Evidence 
that the bodies were at first cut fully dressed is available in 
the form of broken diamonds and the sapphire of the 
Emperor’s ring, which were found in the grass in the course 
of the investigation. One can hardly imagine that any of 
the criminals who were doing the grim work would be 
deliberately cracking precious stones with an axe, so that a 
different explanation must be given. 

It will be remembered that Mme Tegleva, who had 
stayed behind in Tobolsk with the Royal children, received 
a letter from the Tsaritsa’s parlour-maid, Demidova, in 
which the prisoners of the Ipatiev House entreated her to 
pack “‘the medicines”’ very carefully. ‘‘ Medicines,” of 
course, was a code-word meaning “ jewellery,’’ and certain 
witnesses who are alive to this day, namely Tegleva, Ersburg 
and Tutberg, have testified that the Grand Duchesses Olga, 
Tatiana and Anastasia, had indeed taken great precautions 
to conceal the jewellery before setting out for Ekaterinburg. 
They wrapped the larger stones in cotton-wool with an outer 
covering of cloth, thus turning them into buttons, and sewed 
these on to their dresses ; smaller stones were sewn into their 
corselets, so that the Grand Duchess Anastasia’s corselet, 
for instance, weighed four pounds. - 

Since the bodies had been robbed of all the visible jewel- 
lery in the basement of the Ipatiev House, it is clear 
that the stones which were split at the mine must have 
been those concealed in articles of apparel, and it is also 
clear that, as I said, the murderers must have begun to 
dismember the bodies without undressing them, otherwise 
the stones would not have been broken. 

When the presence of the precious stones was discovered, 
the error was rectified: the clothes were removed, every 
article was carefully inspected and every suspicious seam 
must have been cut open, otherwise many stones would have 
been found among the ashes. 

Other jewels found on the Four Brothers clearing during 
the investigation were of slightly different origin. Such, for 
instance was the Ulm Cross, the regimental badge of Her 
Majesty the Tsaritsa’s Own Uhlan Guards, which was 
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adorned with a large sapphire and had a diamond border. 
It was found near the pits by peasants from the hamlet of 
Koptiaki, who were the first to arrive on the scene of the 
burning after the murderers had departed. To the honour 
of the peasants, be it said, this cross was duly handed over 
to the judicial authorities—which is more than I can say 
about jewels found by certain other persons who were 
probably less needy. 

The origin of the Ulm Cross and of certain other objects 
can be traced back to the box which was concealed in the 
pillow that saved Demidova’s life (at least for a few minutes) 
when the prisoners were being butchered at the Ipatiev 
House. Even before Demidova fell into the pool of blood, 
still clutching the jewels with which she had been entrusted, 
the pillow was probably stained ; if not, the blood of the 
eleven victims on the floor would be bound to mark it: 
it was probably completely soaked. Thus the jewel-box was 
bound to be amongst the blood-stained articles which 
the murderers hastened to take away from the Ipatiev 
House, because they feared the wrath of the people, should 
their crime be discovered. But what could be overlooked in 
that terrible basement in a moment of hurry and anxiety, 
could not remain undiscovered during the slow and thorough 
work of obliterating the traces at the abandoned mine of the 
Four Brothers. Sometime during those three days in the 
forest, while the bodies were being destroyed, the Bolsheviks 
discovered the jewel-box. Needless to say, it was locked, 
and the same axe that was used for dismembering the 
bodies was probably utilised for splitting the box. It was 
the month of July, the grass was at its longest, and when the 
box was split, part of the jewels must have been lost and 
trodden underfoot. 

The work of destruction was effected on two fires, and it 
is surmised that one was entirely devoted to the burning 
of the bodies, while the other was used for destroying clothes 
and similar articles. The ashes of the main fire contained 
pieces of lead—bullets which had remained inside the 
victims’ bodies and had fallen down to mix with the ash 
when the flesh around them had been burnt away. They 
are now in the chest which contains the material evidence 
collected during the investigation. 

A little to one side of the main pyre with its splashes of 
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lead was the fire on which the clothes were burnt. We called 
it ‘‘ the Shoe Fire ’’ because in it were found certain charred 
fragments of footwear, which were also important evidence, 
because it was established during the investigation that this 
footwear had been made by Weiss, Purveyor to the Imperial 
Court of Russia. 

Near the Shoe Fire, the Investigator found three insig- 
nificant-looking objects which probably struck the murderers 
as being of such little import as not to merit destruction: a 
small rusty lock, a bent hair-pin, and a few pieces of red wax. 
Far from being insignificant, however, these articles became 
quite exceptionally enlightening in Sokolov’s hands, and 
left no doubt as to their origin and the fate of the owner. 
M. Gilliard, for instance, who had been the Heir-Apparent’s 
pies for thirteen years, was able to identify all three of these 
objects. 

The little lock was one of those oddments which are so 
often found, for no apparent reason, in little boys’ pockets : 
the Tsarevich had taken a fancy to it and always carried 
it about with him. 

The bent hair-pin was really a fish-hook. While the cap- 
tives were still in Tobolsk, the Tsarevich made a fish-hook 
out of his mother’s hair-pin, tied it on the end of an equally 
primitive rod and line, and sat fishing . . . over a rain- 
barrel ! 

The pieces of red wax were also of Tobolsk origin. While 
the Imperial family lived in that town, they were supplied 
with red candles from the local monastery, and the Tsar- 
evich used the wax for modelling little toy men. | 

Thus there can be no doubt that on the spot where these 
objects were found the murderers had been inspecting the 
murdered child’s pockets previous to throwing his clothes 
on the fire. 

A severed human finger was found on the slope leading 
down to the No. 7 pit. The experts’ report states that the 
finger was that of a middle-aged woman and describes in 
detail the general type of her hand. The nail had been 
manicured. The finger had been removed quite neatly, 
evidently by someone who knew a certain amount about 
surgery. It was the Tsaritsa’s finger, probably cut off in 
order to remove the ring which may have been rather tight. 
It was placed in alcohol and is now kept in the same box as 
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the other evidence. Close by, the searchers found a set of 
false teeth, which was identified by Doctor Botkin’s 
children, from certain peculiarities, as having belonged to 
their murdered father. 

I need not stop to describe in detail the other finds which 
were made in the course of the search, both at the mines 
and in the Ipatiev House: the complete list is extremely 
long. One other discovery, however, though not directly 
connected with the crime, will be of interest. 

Hidden in the bathroom at the Ipatiev House, the 
searchers found the Emperor’s own Cross of St. George and 
his note-book. The little book was a present to him from 
the Empress while they were still engaged. The first page 
was inscribed in English, in the Tsaritsa’s hand-writing, 
with the words: ‘“‘ To my own darling Niki, to remind him 
of his ‘ Spitzbub’ when he is far away from her.”’ 

The book contained the usual pages of “ information ”’ 
and against many of the printed words there were Russian 
names and phrases, such as ‘ Guchkov,” “ Rodzianko,”’ 
“ the Duma,” “ Protopopov,” etc., written in the Emperor’s 
and sometimes the Tsaritsa’s own writing. It was the code 
they used for confidential communications. When the Tsar 
realised that the end was near, he must have hidden the 
little book and the St. George’s Cross rather than let them 
fall into the Bolsheviks’ hands, and he was apparently right 
in his surmise that they would not search the bathroom as 
carefully as the other apartments. 


‘‘ EXECUTION ’’ BY STARVATION AND EXPOSURE 


Sokolov’s terms of reference covered investigation as to 
the fate of all members of the House of Romanov, and not 
only the Tsar, the Empress and their children ; but natur- 
ally the Ekaterinburg tragedy occupied the centre of the 
stage, and thus it was more thoroughly investigated than 
the crimes of Alapayevsk and Perm, which took place 
almost simultaneously with it. A great deal more might 
have been done by Sokolov, had he been entrusted with the 
work from the beginning. But seven valuable months were 
wasted by his predecessors, and when at last he took charge 
of the case the clues were to a great extent obliterated, the 
Reds were pressing, and in addition he was handicapped by 
the attentions of various ‘‘ good Russians,’’ whether of the 
Soloviev type or otherwise, who rendered his work extremely 
difficult. 

For this reason, the fate of the Grand Duke Michael, the 
Tsar’s brother, who might have been his successor if he had 
survived, remained obscure until long after the Bolsheviks 
had reoccupied the Ural region. But the essential things 
had been done: the direction in which further inquiry 
would have to proceed had been ascertained. When 
Sokolov moved first to Omsk, then to Chita, and finally 
abroad, following the retreat of the White forces, he left his 
agents on Soviet territory, who sent him the reports of their 
findings. As a result of this measure the fate of the Tsar’s 
brother is no longer open to doubt. 

The Grand Duke Michael was exiled from Gatchina, a 
residential town near St. Petersburg, in February, 1918. 
After that he lived in Perm, in the Ural region, some 170 
miles from Ekaterinburg, which is quite near as Russian 
distances go. He lived there peacefully at the Queen’s 
Hotel with his English secretary, Mr. Johnson, the valet 
Chelyshev and the chauffeur Borunov. His cook, Mitrievich, 
lived in another building near-by. ° 
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On the 13th July, when the cook called for his orders in 
the morning, he found that the Grand Duke and his com- 
panions had disappeared ; there were rumours in the town 
that they had been rescued by the Whites, but these were 
probably of Cheka origin ; it has since been ascertained that 
the Grand Duke and Johnson were taken by a band of 
Cheka agents, under the leadership of Miasnikov, to the 
Motovilinsky works and there murdered. Their bodies 
seem to have been burned somewhere on the premises of 
the works. 

Chelyshev and Borunov were put into Perm prison, where 
they remained for two months. On the 21st September, 
1918, in compliance with Warrant No. 3694, they were taken 
out of town, and shot. 

Vera Karnaukhova (a Bolshevik herself) who had been 
secretary to the Perm Bolshevik Party Committee, testified 
as follows : 

“ .. . Cheka Agent Miasnikov was a bloodthirsty and 
embittered man, and not altogether sane, I should imagine. 
One day he came to the committee rooms, and as he was 
talking to someone I heard him say—‘ wish they had given 
Nicholas to me, I should have known how to settle him all nght, 
gust as I did Michael... .’”’ 

Moscow itself had no doubts as to the Grand Duke 
Michael’s fate, though it did not know at first which of the 
local authorities in the Urals had carried out the actual 
execution. The evidence of this, once again, was supplied 
by the tapes of telegraphic conversations between the 
Chairman of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee, 
Jacob Sverdlov, and the Ural Soviet man, Bieloborodov. 

“ , .. whose work was it,” said the latter, ‘‘ ours or 
Motovilinsky’s ? ”’ 

A strictly business talk, as you see, between two pro- 
fessional murderers. . . . 


The callous massacres and the gruesome work of cutting 
up and destroying the bodies which I have described are 
terrible almost beyond imagination, but even they pale before 
the story of the Crime of Alapayevsk. In describing the 
fate of the other Royal captives, therefore, I shall try to be 
more merciful than the Bolsheviks were, and give only a 
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short summary of the facts, for they are too terrible to 
dwell upon in detail. 

The Grand Dukes Sergius, Ivan, Constantine and Igor, 
the Grand Duchess Elisabeth and Prince Vladimir Paley 
were kept under guard in a school building at Alapayevsk. 
With them was Romez, Secretary to the Grand Duke 
Sergius, and a nun, Barbara Yakovleva, who had come 
from the Moscow convent of SS. Martha and Mary to join 
the Grand Duchess Elisabeth, its founder. Both Yakovleva 
and Romez stood by the Royal captives until the end and 
shared their fate. 

On the night of the 17th July, 1918, that is to say about 
twenty-four hours after the Ekaterinburg tragedy, the 
captives were taken outside the town to an abandoned mine 
and thrown down the pit-shaft—alive. The Grand Duke 
Sergius alone died before his body touched the bottom of 
the pit, because at the last moment he had gripped one of 
the murderers by the throat, and a bullet through his head 
saved him from the more terrible fate. The others were 
pushed over the edge alive and survived the fall. The 
murderers then threw hand-grenades at the martyrs, but 
Romez alone was killed in this way, his body being terribly 
burnt in the explosion. The others survived only to die a 
more lingering death of starvation, exposure and injuries. 
The Grand Duchess Elisabeth had apparently used her 
handkerchief to bandage the Grand Duke Ivan’s head, 
which was bruised in the fall, and a witness—a muzhik who 
was hiding in the bushes near the mine—heard them sing 
“The Cherubim Hymn.” | 

When the martyrs’ bodies were found by the Whites, a 
“ post mortem ”’ revealed the presence of earth in the mouth 
and stomach of the Grand Duke Constantine. Needless to 
say, It is possible for earth to find its way into a dead man’s 
mouth, but only a ving person could swallow it. It can be 
assumed, therefore, that the Grand Duke was alive for at 
least three days, because at least that period of starvation 
is required to make a man eat earth to appease the pangs of 
hunger. 


The Whites buried the bodies in the crypt of Perm 


Cathedral, but even here they found no peace: before long 
the Reds advanced again towards Perm and they had . . 
removed. Father Seraphim, the’Superior of the Monastery 
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of St. Seraphim of Sarov, which was founded in the year 
of the Tsarevich Alexis’s birth, obtained special per- 
mission from Admiral Kolchak and General Dieterichs 
to exhume the bodies, and they were buried in a convent 
at Chita. 


INVESTIGATION IN A RAILWAY COACH 


I can now take up the tale of my own experiences once 
again. 

Soon after I joined Sokolov as his assistant, the military 
situation became sufficiently uncertain to warrant doubts as 
to the safety of Omsk, and in August, 1919, our little 
“ Criminal Investigation Department on wheels ’’—meaning 
the 3rd Class Carriage No. 1880 and my own converted 
goods-truck—started out on a long and leisurely trek 
eastward. 

Trek was the only word for it. The journey at its best 
must take about four days, and it was far from its best 
when we made it. But that made no difference: we had 
lived in the train even in Omsk, so that the jerks and the 
rattle were the only outstanding change in our mode of life. 
‘* The office ’’’—that is to say, the passenger coach—was also 
the private residence of Sokolov and his wife (who was our 
typist), of the official observer attached to us by the Omsk 
judicature, and of the usher, Kulkov. The rest of us lived 
in the converted goods truck, no doubt labelled “ 8 horses— 
20 men.” There was my assistant, Cossack-Captain 
Gramatin, who had been with me since the Crimean days 
when we guarded the Dowager-Empress together; there 
was Sergeant-Major Usoltsev, the handiest of handy men, 
who had been a master miner in his time and so superin- 
tended the search work in the Four Brothers’ pit-shafts ; 
there was my orderly, Uhlan Shalimov, a volunteer from a 
secondary school in the Ural Region ; and finally there was 
myself, now Sokolov’s body-guard and assistant-in-chief. 

In course of time we arrived safely at Chita. The atmo- 
sphere there, however, was very different, and far from 
friendly. Every new-comer from the West, from Admiral 
Kolchak’s headquarters, was looked upon somewhat 
askance. The local ruler, Cossack-Hetman Semenov, was 
away, and we remained in our travelling homes pending his 
return. : 
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About two days after our arrival, Sokolov, Gramatin and 
myself paid a visit to the convent where, as we knew, the 
bodies of the Alapayevsk victims had found their 
resting-place. We were received by the Mother Superior, 
who informed us, politely but firmly, that without Cossack- 
Hetman Semenov’s orders she was not prepared to discuss 
the matter. Such admirable reticence was no doubt due to 
long practice: Semenov, who was something of a local 
despot, used to confine his officers’ wives in this convent if 
they failed to be faithful—and they were not set free again 
until they passed an examination in Scripture ! 

We next asked for the Father Superior of the Perm 
monastery, Seraphim, who was known to have been given 
asylum in the convent when his own religious house fell into 
the hands of the Bolsheviks ; but again the nun refused to 
talk. 

A few days later the Cossack-Hetman himself returned to 
Chita, but all Sokolov’s attempts to obtain an audience with 
him were unsuccessful. There were promises in plenty, but 
no results. Sokolov was getting worried, impatient and 
irritable. At last I managed to get in touch with the 
commander of the armoured-car division, Colonel Stepanov, 
and before the day was out I saw the Cossack-Hetman 
himself. He received me very politely, looked through my 
credentials, promised to give Sokolov every help, and gave 
the Mother Superior permission to supply us with all the 
information which we needed. 

Alas, this was very often the case: where I, as an army 
man and an envoy of the Dowager Empress, received a fair 
hearing, Sokolov was not allowed even to state his case. 
The reasons for this were manifold: the discredit into 
which the work of the investigation had fallen owing to the 
inefficiency of the first two officials in charge of it ; Sokolov’s 
absolute fairness and impartiality, which led him to defend 
alleged ‘‘ gaolers ’’ of the Tsar like Colonel Kobylinsky and 
to accuse the “‘ saviours ”’ like Soloviev ; the honest confu- 
sion which existed between the Investigator and another 
Sokolov, a prominent revolutionary who signed a decree 
which did much to disorganise the army ; and, finally, the 
deliberate lies fostered in self-defence by others. All 
these factors combined to foster suspicion, dislike and even 
open hostility to the Official Investigator. 
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In this case, therefore, as in many others, J was well 
received and given the necessary help, although Sokolov, 
who had every right and authority to demand respect and 
assistance, was most shamefully treated. 

Once Semenov’s permission was obtained, we had no 
difficulty in locating Father Seraphim. I spent many hours 
in his cell and even slept there more than once. Those 
nights within the convent walls were quite an exceptional 
experience to a town-dweller. I shall never forget those 
old-world wooden buildings against the background of a 
pine-forest, and those blue, moon-lit stretches of snow in 
the convent cemetery, marked with the sharp shadows of 
pine-trees and crosses. Father Seraphim described in every 
detail all that he himself knew about the fate of the 
prisoners, and about the burial, disinterment and re- 
burial of their bodies. The coffins, he said, were brought to 
the convent by Russian and Japanese officers. He himself 
and two of his novices dug a grave in the floor of his cell, 
laid the coffins in it side by side, and covered them up with 
a shallow layer of earth—rather less than a foot. Thus I 
must have been rather less than a foot away from the coffins 
when I spent the night in his cell, sleeping on a spread-out 
overcoat on the floor. 

One night I awoke to find the monk sitting on the side of 
his bed looking thin and gaunt in his long white shirt and 
muttering ‘“ Yes, Yes, Your Highness, quite so... .’’ He 
was evidently talking in his sleep to the Grand Duchess 
Elisabeth. It was an eerie sight in the dim flickering light 
of a single wick burning before the icon in the corner. 

As I fell asleep, I still heard him muttering: ‘ Yes, Yes, 
Your Highness, quite so... .” 


One day in October Sokolov called me to his coach and 
showed me a telegram he had just received from the 
Supreme Ruler’s Headquarters, from the Chief of the 
Intelligence Service. ‘‘ Yurovsky brothers arrested,’ it 
said. ‘‘ Doctor Derevenko has identified one of them as the 
Tsar’s murderer.” 

Sokolov said that he did not altogether trust the Omsk 
Secret-Service men and was afraid that if he simply asked 
that the arrested men should be transferred to Chita, they 
would never reach their destination: he had already had 
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some bitter experiences in similar cases. On the other 
hand, he could not go to Omsk to fetch them in person 
because such a course would involve a risk of losing all the 
records of the investigation, whether by taking them on a 
long and hazardous journey, or by leaving them behind, in 
Semenov’s domain, where we had too many hidden enemies 
and too few genuine friends. Therefore Sokolov wanted me 
to go to Omsk and accompany the prisoners back to Chita ; 
but he made me give my word of honour that I would 
protect them against all attacks from outside, which were 
more than possible. 

I was supplied by the Chita authorities with a prison- 
coach, coupled it up to my own truck, and departed for 
Omsk, taking with me quite a little force, comprising ten 
officers, three gendarmes, and two machine-guns. 

By the time I reached Omsk the number of prisoners had 
increased, and I found myself in charge of a much bigger 
consignment than I expected. Apart from the two Yurovsky 
brothers, neither of whom proved to be the man we wanted, 
there were their wives, their lodger and /is wife, Commissar 
Samokhvalov, and a pretender, one Alexis Putsiato, who 
had been telegraphing the Supreme Ruler and signing his 
telegrams “the Tsarevich Alexis.’’ This impostor, again, 
was accompanied by his accomplices and a lady-friend. 

On the eve of my departure back to Chita, I took with 
me one of the officers of our convoy, Ensign N, and went 
over to the prison buildings to inspect the arrested men. 
As the prison official was calling out the names on his list, 
one of the prisoners, a smart-looking fellow of enormous 
height, noticed my uniform and spoke to me: 

“You are a Guards’ officer, sir,’ he said. ‘“‘ A Guards’ 
officer at last ! Speak for me, sir. Why are they keeping 
me here? I was not my own master; I was only doing 
what I was told. Iam an old Guardsman, sir. . . . Always 
been in the best books with the officers. . . . Speak for me, 


MS tas 

This was Samokhvalov, who drove the car which took the 
Tsar, the Empress and the Grand Duchess Maria from the 
Ekaterinburg station to the Ipatiev House. I assured him 
that he was not in the Cheka hands now and there was 
nothing for him to fear if his conscience was clear. 

“Do something for me, sir... . The Tsar, our Little 
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Father. ... Holy Russia... . Always been with the 
officers. . . .”’ 
I could not help feeling rather sympathetic. .. . 

At eleven o’clock in the evening Ensign N. officially took 
over the arrested men from the prison authorities and led 
them out through the prison gates. By way of a precau- 
tion, the other officers and myself walked along the pave- 
ment by the side of the party. 

I ordered that all the prisoners except the women and the 
impostor should be put in irons, knowing, from my own 
experience, that a railway journey provided excellent 
opportunities for escape. At the same time, I took strict 
measures to see that my men should neither bully the 
prisoners in any way nor enter into conversation with them. 
The pretender was as silent as the grave all through the 
journey ; the Yurovsky brothers were calm and confident 
of the future ; Samokhvalov persisted in whispering to the 
gendarmes the results of his spying observations on the 
other prisoners. 

Approaching the long gradient up the Yablonoy Range, 
we encountered exactly the trouble which Sokolov had 
feared. Late one night, as our train was leaving some 
obscure little station, a man leapt into my truck. It was 
one of my own gendarmes, who had been travelling a little 
ahead of us to see that the way was clear. He reported 
that there was trouble in store for us at the next town: 
rumours had spread that we were conveying the Tsar’s 
murderers and an attempt to lynch them was not im- 
probable. I went to the prison-coach, ordered the machine- 
guns to be mounted and asked the officers not to undress 
for the night. 

At two in the morning, when I was sitting with Usoltsev, 
the sergeant-major, whiling away the sleepless hours with 
tea and friendly converse, our train suddenly crashed into 
something, with even greater force than the speed seemed 
to warrant. We both landed on the floor, and as I reached 
for my revolver J awaited, in terror, the second impact— 
that of heavily armoured coaches of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway which followed immediately behind our puny 
wooden truck. But for some reason the second blow was 
not heavy. 

Usoltsev and I went out to reconnoitre. All around us 
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was the flat, snow-covered steppe, dark and silent but for 
the frightened voices of the passengers. My officers were 
already in a defensive formation on either side of the prison- 
coach manning the machine-guns. After a while, the attack- 
ing force began to fire on the train from a far-off forest. 
The passengers scrambled back into the carriages. A chance 
bullet wounded a soldier in one of the back carriages. 

I ordered the machine-gunners to give a short volley of 
firing. This silenced the attackers. A group of officers from 
the back of the train, led by a Colonel, walked up to us; 
they were on leave, but heard that we were conveying 
prisoners connected with the murder of the Imperial family 
and were at my disposal. The Colonel and I walked over to 
the engine. 

It turned out that the wreckers had released eight empty 
carriages down the Yablonoy slope, and these had crashed 
into us in a head-on collision ; fortunately we were not yet 
on the slope and they must have slowed down before they 
struck us. | 

When the line was cleared, I detailed one of my officers, 
a former Transport Engineering student, to look after our 
unreliable engine-driver, who had failed to notice the danger 
in time and then jumped off instead of applying the brakes. 
With this precaution, we were able to proceed, and safely 
reached Chita on the fourteenth day of my journey. 


A few days later Sokolov asked me to be present at 
Samokhvalov’s examination, which began with a repetition 
of his Omsk performance: “ Our little Father the Tsar. 
My officers. . . . Colonel X. . . . General Y. . . . Second- 
Captain Z. . . . Anyone could vouch for my loyalty, ...” 
and so on. Sokolov listened for some time without comment. 

‘Quite, Samokhvalov. . . . And now tell us why you 
shot the theological student who refused to help you get 
your motor-car out of the mud ? Tell us why, in the Cheka, 
you burned out a certain colonel’s eyes with a cigarette. 
Who raped a general’s daughter before her father’s eyes ? 
And what is this? . . .” 

Here Sokolov produced a photograph which showed 
Samokhvalov in a leather jacket! standing in the forefront 


? The leather jacket was the Cheka agents’ favourite attire, and has come 


to be regarded in Russia as the trade mark of the Cheka or OGPU men, 
(Translator.) 
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of a Cheka detachment, beneath a large banner inscribed : 
“Those who are not with us are against us.’’ It was the 
Railwaymen’s Punitive Detachment which Commissar 
Samokhvalov had commanded. 

“You officers! ’’ said Sokolov to me afterwards. “ No 
sooner you see a former soldier than your heart melts. 
Why, the man is a professional executioner ! ”’ 

After further examination, Samokhvalov was handed over 
to the Cossack-Hetman Semenov, who had him court- 
martialled and shot. 


THE Last DAYS IN SIBERIA 


The Cossack-Hetman Semenov had not kept his promise 
to help us and defend us. A number of Sokolov’s sworn 
enemies appeared in Chita soon after our arrival and 
seemed to be very much in the ruler’s confidence. The 
story about Sokolov being a former revolutionary, and 
purposely concealing the news that the Tsar was still alive, 
was now given widespread circulation. There began a 
regular campaign against the Investigation, and the authori- 
ties did nothing to discourage it. The agitation was so open 
that on one occasion Sokolov, who was staying at the 
Dauria Hotel, heard a very noisy discussion about him- 
self between Captain Sotnikov and his colleagues in the 
Intelligence Service, and was forced to knock at their door 
to warn them: “ Not so loud, please, gentlemen, I happen 
to be next door, you know.”’ 

Passions ran high in those days, and we both realised that 
it might not be long before some misguided patriot or some 
paid miscreant would throw a hand grenade into Sokolov’s 
room and so destroy both the Official Investigator and 
all records of his work, which was not yet duplicated at 
that time. Therefore we awaited the arrival of General 
Dieterichs with some impatience, knowing that he would 
do his best to protect us. 

Early in the morning of the 6th December, Igr9, we 
learnt to our delight that General Dieterichs had arrived. 
Sokolov visited him the same morning, and returned very 
satisfied. ‘‘ We had a good, useful chat,’’ he said to me. 

Later in the day, I also made a report to the General, 
particularly stressing Sokolov’s difficult and even dangerous 

osition in Chita. My conclusion was that it was necessary, 
or the safety and efficiency of our work, to move to another 
town without delay. 

Dieterichs nodded and said that this was exactly what 
Sokolov himself had told him. He ordered me, therefore, to 
take over all the records of the Investigation and to bring 
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them, the very same night, to his train. He would take 
them, with myself as the watch-dog, back to Verkhne- 
Udinsk ; Sokolov and Gramatin would follow later. 

I went back to Sokolov quite unconscious of any possible 
misunderstanding and thinking that this plan had been 
more or less agreed upon during his discussion with the 
General. I was most surprised, therefore, when Sokolov 
flared up. His nerves by this time were in a terrible state, 
and he seemed to think it was a plot to isolate him from the 
records. I rushed back to General Dieterichs and he gave 
me a letter for Sokolov, inviting him to go. My chief, how- 
ever, was too angry to listen to reason; he tore up the 
letter without reading it and said he was sorry to see me 
made an instrument of the General’s wrongful actions. My 
heart was all with Sokolov and I felt he might have been 
treated with more consideration; but the safety of the 
records had to come before all else, and the General’s train 
could not be allowed to leave without them. So I took the 
papers, transferred them, with Gramatin’s help, to the 
train, sent the Cossack-Captain back to look after Sokolov 
and departed for Verkhne-Udinsk. 

A week later General Dieterichs called me to the telegraph 
office : 

“Come along to the tape. Chita calling. I expect it is 
Sokolov.” 

It was. 

“We have had a misunderstanding, General, for which 
my nerves alone are responsible, so I hope you will forget 
about it. An officer, married to the daughter of a now- 
historical personage, has been arrested at Vladivostok and 
brought here to me. Documents fully substantiating our 
suspicions as to the enemy’s connection with the case were 
found in his possession. He is held in gaol here, and I 
imprisoned his wife on my own authority. Please take the 
necessary steps for myself and the prisoners to be conveyed 
under armed protection to Verkhne-Udinsk, or come here 
in person. ’’ 

General Dieterichs understood that Sokolov was speaking 
of Rasputin’s son-in-law, Lieutenant Soloviev, and hastened 
to wire to Semenov and arrange for the journey, as re- 
quested. We awaited the mysterious Lieutenant’s arrival 
with great interest. 
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For some days there was no sign of Sokolov, but on the 
26th December he and Gramatin arrived, having made the 
journey in the private coach of our great friend Captain 
Walker, the British Liaison Officer attached to Semenov’s 
Headquarters. Far from bringing the prisoners with them, 
they were convinced that they had only just escaped their 
own arrest. 

What had happened ? 

One day, while Sokolov was on a visit to the prison and 
was questioning Soloviev’s wife Matriona—who should 
come in but Maria Mikhailovna, the Hetman’s lady, 
whose word was law in Chita in those days? The two 
women embraced: then, in the manner of one who 
is used to giving orders, she sent the prisoner out of the 
room, similarly disposed of the officer who was present 
during the examination, sat down opposite Sokolov, and 
slapped him on the knee: 

‘“'What’s all this excessive zeal ? What are you after ? 
You let Boris go—he is not guilty.” | 

The Hetman’s lady was not to be trifled with. Sokolov 
tactfully replied that he was quite ready to release Soloviev, 
but an order to this effect from the Cossack-Hetman 
himself was essential. 

‘ He will ring you up on the ’phone then.” 

Sokolov answered that this was not sufficient, but he 
must have a written order to relieve him of all responsibility 
for such an action. 

Semenov’s written order was received the same day : 

“You are to release Lieutenant Soloviev. General 
Verigo’s wife will stand surety.”’ 

Soloviev was released, and as he left the prison he 
remarked to the Investigator: “‘ We shall meet again.”’ 


General Dieterichs realised that Chita would not be safe 
for us now even for one day, and when the time came to 
take up the eastward trek again, owing to the approach of the 
Red forces, he decided to smuggle the records through 
Chita secretly, without informing Semenov, who was clearly 
to be numbered amongst our foes. The cases containing 
our records, therefore, were put in charge of Colonel Moore, 
who commanded an American regiment which had been 
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quartered at Verkhne-Udinsk and was now departing for 
Vladivostok. They were given to him as General Dieter- 
ichs’s private effects, and he promised to leave them either 
with the British High Commissioner, or Lampson, in 
Harbin, or with his Assistant, Hodgson, in Vladivostok. 
Sokolov was to accompany Colonel Moore and was given a 
letter in which General Dieterichs asked these British 
officials to arrange for the admission of the Investigator, his 
records and the accompanying officers (Gramatin and 
myself) to England, because the Dowager-Empress Maria 
was living in London at the time. 

The records were placed in Colonel Moore’s carriage, 
Sokolov’s “ office’? was coupled-on at the tail, and the 
American troop-train departed. When we came to the 
unfortunate Yablonoy gradient, however, there was trouble 
again. The train was divided, and while the forward 
portion went on ahead, the tail-end was held up, owing toa 
quarrel that arose between Semenov and the retreating 
Czechs, which would have ended in bloodshed but for the 
armed intervention of the Japanese. 

When at last we reached Chita, Colonel Moore had long 
left the place, and we had enormous difficulty in obtaining 
Semenov’s permission for Sokolov to go to Harbin, for the 
purpose—allegedly—of examining a witness who refused to 
come to Chita. As usual, Gramatin and I were better 
treated, and the Cossack-Hetman supplied us with both 
passports and money for the journey to Europe. At 
Harbin, again, we were too late to catch Colonel Moore ; 
what is more, Lampson was away in Pekin and Hodgson 
was in Vladivostok. The records were eventually found to 
be in the care of the British Consul, Mr. Sly, but he had 
been told that the boxes contained General Dieterichs’s 
personal effects, and had no instructions to hand them over 
to anyone else. 

As it happened, General Janin, in command of all the 
Allied forces in Siberia, was passing through Harbin at the 
time. With him in the train was Gilliard, formerly tutor to 
the Tsarevich, and he suggested that the French general 
should be asked to take care of the records. , 

We were extremely reluctant to take this course, and 
Gramatin and I actually refused to be party to such an 
arrangement. : 
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Sokolov felt very much as we did, but looked at the 
matter from a practical point of view: the records had to 
be saved, and they were probably safer with the French 
general than in Harbin. What else was there to do? 

_ The matter was discussed, and Janin agreed to take the 

boxes. The same night Gilliard, Sokolov and the A.D.C.s 
of General Dieterichs transferred all our treasured posses- 
sions to his train, and within a few hours it departed for 
Vladivostok. 

Gilliard went with Janin. Sokolov left for Europe a few 
days later, via Pekin and Shanghai, with our good friend 
Robert Wilton, The Times correspondent, who had often 
been present during the process of investigation. Gramatin 
refused to leave Siberia, and I stayed with him for a while, 
awaiting a suitable opportunity to leave. 

I did not have to wait long. In the month of June, 
Harbin witnessed the arrival of the Serbian Military Mission, 
in charge of Colonel Michich, the man who saved from the 
Bolshevik prison in Perm the Grand Duchess Helena, wife 
of the murdered Grand Duke Ivan and sister of the then 
Prince, later King, Alexander. Colonel Michich had re- 
ceived a Russian education and was extremely well- 
disposed towards the Russians; he offered me to join his 
party, which was due to leave via Vladivostok in a month’s 
time, and as Vladivostok itself was no longer safe for a 
monarchist, Michich supplied me with a Yugoslav passport, 
describing me as Paul Petrovich—my middle name thus 
passing admirably for a Serbian surname. 

Early one morning, to the strains of a Serb orchestra 
which gave its troops a good send-off, amid cheers, hurrahs 
and the Serb cries of “ zhivio!’’ our ship steamed out of 
Vladivostok harbour. A few friends who were staying 
behind waved to me with their handkerchiefs. 

It was good-bye to Siberia and to a year of hard work in 
defence of the Investigation. 


IN EUROPE 


After a voyage of forty-five days’ duration our ship entered 
the Jugoslav port of Dubrovnik, better known, perhaps, 
under its pre-war name of Ragusa. I am afraid it would 
be out of place here to dwell on the enchanting beauty of 
this medieval town and the deep blue of its quiet harbour: a 
day after my arrival I was already watching the dark and 
forbidding mountains of Dalmatia out of a train-window, 
on my way to Belgrade, the capital of the newly-united 
Kingdom of the Southern Slavs. 

Belgrade seemed to receive me with open arms. There I 
met many old friends and also found new acquaintances 
who were well-disposed and helpful. Our Minister, 
Strandmann, was kindness itself and so was Smirnov, the 
rescued Serbian Princess Helena’s secretary, who had 
shared her captivity with her in Perm. 

The Prince-Regent (later King) Alexander sent for me 
and gave me a two-hours’ audience, listening with great 
attention to my account of the Ekaterinburg Crime. When 
I finished my report and glanced at the Prince, his face was 
buried in his hands and he was weeping. After a short 
pause he realised that I had nothing further to add, offered 
me a hand which was moist with tears and quickly walked 
out of the room. I remained in my chair by the side of a 
writing-desk for a few minutes, to collect my thoughts ; 
Sokolov and his assistants were not accustomed to such 
sympathetic attention, and it was particularly striking in 
a man who was not a Russian, after all, though intimately 
connected with Russia. 

Alas, a month later, when I went to Paris, I found a very 
different atmosphere there. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas, the Tsar’s cousin, who was 
regarded as the natural head of the Russian loyalists, had 
refused to receive Sokolov’s report and records. This wasa 
heavy blow, both because it seemed to leave his long and 
arduous task spurned and unwanted’and because it appeared 
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to furnish proof of the same undeserved dislike and 
hostility which he had had to experience in Siberia. An even 
harder blow was dealt by a prominent Russian diplomat, who 
had told the Investigator, on behalf of the Grand Duchess 
Xenia, that she did not wish to see him, because she felt 
almost as though he was one of the murderers. Sokolov 
presented a pitiful sight as he told me of this last drop in 
his cup of bitterness. 

This story, however, was obvious nonsense: I had just 
seen the Grand Duchess, and she had not said a single 
unkind word of Sokolov. She could not have given him 
the message which he transmitted. I went to see the 
Grand Duchess the very next morning, and she was most 
indignant. 

‘Surely, you do not believe it is the truth ?”’ she said. 
“What I told ——, was that I knew Sokolov was in Paris, 
but dared not see him, because I knew he would kill the 
last glimmer of hope. Surely there is a difference.”’ 

A day later the Grand Duchess received Sokolov with 
every mark of kindness. 

Sokolov was right, however, in his general conclusions : 
the unwarranted attacks against himself and his work 
which began in Siberia, continued unabated in Europe. 

Many a time have I heard him say that if he had 
known how the results of his carefully conducted investiga- 
tion would be received, he would have left the records 
somewhere in Manchuria, with the simple peasants belong- 
ing to the ‘‘ Old-Believers’ ’’ sect, there to await the coming 
of a future Russian Emperor, rather than bring them out to 
Europe to provide sport for political wire-pullers. 

One of the reasons, in fact, why Sokolov was being 
maligned, was that his findings stood in the way of the 
impostors who either pretended to be members of the 
Imperial family or claimed to know its whereabouts. If I 
say that impostors were being produced by the dozen I shall 
be almost literally correct, because the records of the 
investigation contain references to eleven persons who 
appeared at various times and in various parts of the 
ae to claim that they were members of the martyred 
amily. 

_The technique of such pretenders soon attained such a 
pitch of perfection that actual photographs (of Japanese 
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origin) were test showing the Emperor and the Heir- 
Apparent. The Tsar was depicted as having grown a long 
beard, and the Tsarevich was suitably taller and older than 
he had been at the time of his captivity. Rumours about 
the miraculous escape of the Royal martyrs were exceed- 
ingly numerous and sometimes fantastic beyond all 
measure. I need only mention the most ridiculous one— 
that the Imperial family had been saved and was on board 
a ship which was cruising round and round the White Sea, 
and never called at any port ! 

Unfortunately, all these stories, however wild, fell on 
fruitful soil. The monarchists refused to believe that their 
Emperor was dead. Sokolov, as the bearer of bad tidings, 
was shunned. Even when Gilliard’s (and my own) presence 
at his side convinced some people of his integrity, they 
began to imagine that we had all been sent to Europe by 
the Tsar’s rescuers to stage an elaborate pretence, to dis- 
tract Moscow’s attention and enable the captives to escape. 
People spoke of hints which Gilliard was supposed to have 
uttered, and begged Sokolov to say just one word, “ yes,”’ 
‘to make them happy. 


And yet the work had to go on. 

Those who tried to hinder the European part of Sokolov’s 
work from honest political conviction, were making a great 
mistake. What he brought from Siberia was only the outer 
shell of the story, without its inner meaning. The Ipatiev 
House and the Four Brothers’ Mine gave him only the 
physical details of the crime and a few dark hints as to the 
sequence of events which made it possible. In Europe, on 
the other hand, Sokolov questioned a number of people 
who might never have been in Siberia, but who. could 
throw light on the political situation and on the characters 
of the persons more directly connected with the case, thus 
helping him to follow up the clues until the true meaning 
of the tragedy stood revealed. | 

Our original plan, it will be remembered, was to bring 
our records to the Dowager-Empress Marie and to work 
under her patronage. At first this plan was defeated by 
the British Government’s refusal to give us leave to land in 
England; and then, when we were about to visit her in 
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Denmark at the suggestion of the Grand Duke Dmitry 
(who even arranged for us to be taken aboard the Danish 
Royal yacht), we received an unexpected telegram from 
the Grand Duchess Olga: ‘ Entreat Sokolov and Bulygin 
not to come.”’ 

Fortunately, just as we were beginning to wonder what 
would become of us, Prince Dolgoruky brought Sokolov the 
sum of one thousand pounds from the Dowager-Empress. 
The Investigation was saved, and presently things became 
a little less difficult because Sokolov’s splendid work and 
absolute integrity began to gain recognition. 

To give only an abridged list of the people who gave 
evidence in the European stage of the Investigation, I may 
mention Prince Yusupov, Kerensky, Guchkov, Miliukov, 
Burtsev, Trepov, Yaroshinsky, Smirnov (the Serbian Grand 
Duchess Helena’s secretary), and the leaders of the Moscow 
“ National Centre,’ of whom I have already spoken— 
Krivoshein, Gurko and Neidhardt. 

But here again, while the most unexpected people some- 
times gave willing help and assistance—as in the case of 
Burtsev, once a prominent revolutionary,—Sokolov had 
the greatest difficulties with his own kith and kin, the 
monarchists, especially in the early days, when he was 
regarded as suspect. 


I will conclude this tale of our difficulties by giving some 
idea of the physical dangers which Sokolov ran, even in 
Europe. 

During the Investigator’s stay in Berlin, at Colonel 
Freiberg’s house, the flat was raided by an armed band of 
Russian and German Communists under the command of 
Grusenberg (alias Ensign Lutokhin). They pretended to be 
the police, and even left a man dressed in a policeman’s 
uniform at the front door. Needless to say, they were 
looking primarily for Sokolov and his papers, though no 
a they had a score to settle with Colonel Freiberg as 
well. 

_ Grusenberg was arrested by the police soon after this 

incident and I was present while he was being searched. 

His wallet contained the visiting card of the notorious 

Odessa executioner, Rappoport, and in his pocket was a 
Ss 
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carelessly crumpled wad of notes to the tune of 30,000 
marks. The chief find which the raiders had made were 
seven volumes of the official Journal of the Investigation 
which I had kept at Sokolov’s request ; and according to 
the information obtained by the German police, these were 
sent on to Moscow via Prague. 


IMPOSTORS 


The somewhat clumsy impostor whom I had in my 
charge at the same time as the Yurovsky brothers and 
Samokhvalov, was only one of a series of such men and 
women who posed at various times either as actual members 
of the Imperial family or as their would-be saviours, who 
knew of their miraculous escape and offered to rescue 
them. 

A very picturesque episode of the latter variety appeared 
in Berlin after our return to Europe. 

I was living in Colonel Freiberg’s flat at the time, and one 
day we were visited by a tall young man with a long tuft 
of uncut hair on the crown of his dishevelled head, after the 
style of the Ukrainian Cossacks of old. He introduced him- 
self as an A.D.C. of the Cossack-Hetman Iskra, a prominent 
comrade in arms of the well-known Petliura: Iskra wished to 
speak to us about a highly confidential matter and would 
be glad if we could pay him a visit. There was no harm in 
going, so Freiberg and I went. 

The Cossack chieftain lived in a little Jewish hotel called 
‘“ Odessa,”’ famous chiefly as Comrade Trotsky’s former 
port of call when he happened to be in Berlin on seditious 
business against the Russian State. We were received 
by a dark middle-aged man of medium height who began 
by announcing that he was really Staff-General Lokhovitsky 
brother of the universally respected General of the same 
name whom I have had occasion to mention above. (Iskra, 
of course, was only a Cossack nickname, meaning “‘ Spark.’’) 
He had a secret of tremendous importance to put before 
me. The Grand Duke Michael was alive, and he knew his 
whereabouts: a certain deacon in one of the Trans-Volga 
provinces was harbouring the Grand Duke in a barn. 
Iskra was ready to undertake to bring him safely across 
the border out of Soviet Russia, but two things were 
essential to the success of the enterprise: (a) I must go 
to Russia with him, and (b) I must obtain from Her Majesty 
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the Dowager-Empress the sum of 30,000 Danish kroner to 
meet the expenses of the enterprise. 

I replied that if he could save the Grand Duke, he could 
probably rely on 3,000,000 kroner, let alone 30,000, but 
for the moment I was not prepared to ask for one single 
penny towards the enterprise, and would not dream of 
going with him, as I was quite certain that he was being 
tricked: Sokolov’s investigation had established quite 
definitely that the Grand Duke Michael had died a martyr’s 
death at Perm. 

Our parting was none too friendly. 

Iskra, of course, was no more than an amusing episode. 
But Chaikovskaya’s case was a first-class political intrigue. 

Chaikovskaya first appeared in Berlin featuring the 
Grand Duchess Tatiana, the Tsar’s second daughter. The 
circumstances of her appearance were suitably mysterious. 
She was pulled out of the water, and all efforts to identify 
her were vain: she had no passport, no laundry marks or 
initials on her linen, and refused to answer questions—at 
least until sufficient interest had been aroused to warrant 
her coming out into the open. 

The examination of impostors was becoming routine work 
by this time, and her claims were immediately quashed, 
because the respective heights of the murdered Grand 
Duchesses had been determined during the investigation 
beyond any possibility of doubt, for the simple reason that 
when they were already at the Ipatiev House the girls had 
made notches on the door, by way of a record, and marked 
them with their names and dates. The pretendress was 
obviously of the wrong height and before long she found 
herself in a lunatic asylum, abandoning the name of Tatiana 
and now claiming to be Anastasia ! | 

Having thus begun in a small way and gained a little 
experience, Chaikovskaya was able to make a better success 
of her second attempt. She was “ recognised ’’ by a certain 
Berlin lady who happened to occupy the neighbouring bed 
in the Dalton asylum. This German lady, when released, 
found her way to the Russian Church, picked on the man 
who was selling photographs of the royal martyrs and copies 
of the Extreme Right journal The two-headed Eagle, and 
confided her secret. The man she approached, a Captain 
of the Guards, von Schwabe by name, was quite taken in, 
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and helped to spread the glad tidings. Interest was soon 
aroused and there was a steady flow of visitors to the 
asylum. Hysterical ladies recognised her as the Grand 
Duchess, then withdrew their statements, then said they 
were not quite sure; émigré officers guarded the asylum ; 
smart fellows, with an eye for business, borrowed money 
from their unsuspecting German friends “ to buy clothes for 
the Grand Duchess.”’ In a word, she attracted attention. 

The Tsaritsa’s former lady-in-waiting, Baroness Bux- 
hoewden, who had been with the prisoners in Tobolsk, and 
who happened to be staying in Berlin with certain members 
of the German Royal family, was called in secretly to 
identify the young lady—but did not. People even wrote 
to Gilliard, in France, and asked him to come and identify 
‘the Grand Duchess.’’ 

Meanwhile the mysterious stranger herself uttered cryptic 
sentences about blood on her mother’s hands, and “‘ remem- 
bered ’’ sundry episodes of her escape to Roumania with the 
Red soldier, Chaikovsky, who saved her (though there was 
no such name on the list of those who guarded the Ipatiev 
House). She also spoke of her marriage to this heroic Red, 
his death at the hands of the Bolsheviks, the loss of her son, 
Alexis, and so on. Curiously enough she remembered it all 
in good German, and yet it is common knowledge that the 
younger Grand Duchesses, Maria and Anastasia, spoke this 
language very badly, whilst the Tsarevich did not know 
it at all. Baron Osten-Sacken Zitelborn, who visited the 
asylum with me in the capacity of translator, asserted that 
she spoke German quite fluently. As to Russian, she played 
for safety by refusing to utter a single word of it, because 
of an alleged oath she had made never to speak her native 
language again after all that she had gone through in Russia! 

I saw the pretendress for the second time at the house of 
Captain Schwabe, who was then blindly convinced of her 
genuineness, though subsequently he entirely changed his 
opinion. She had already been released from the asylum 
for some time, and had come to see her god-daughter, 
Schwabe’s child. Once again she waxed reminiscent and 
informed us that “‘ at home ”’ they were careful to preserve 
the old Russian customs, so that when her brother, the 
Tsarevich Alexis, was a baby, for instance, he always slept 
in a gilded cradle ! 
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It must not be thought, however, that all her stories and 
inventions were equally crude. By the time I saw her at 
Schwabe’s she had gained experience and was receiving 
good coaching from people who knew far more about the 
Imperial family than her original instigators. Passions 
were rising, and increasingly important personages were 
being drawn into the argument. The Grand Duchess Olga 
Alexandrovna actually came to Berlin from Denmark to 
see this alleged niece of hers, but, needless to say, did not 
identify her as such; other highly placed Russians were 
beginning to be interested; members of foreign Royal 
houses began to make inquiries; the Danish Consul in 
Berlin began to keep her under observation. The pre- 
tendress was then even tending to become a political 
factor. 


EPILOGUE 


Here my story must end. 

In conclusion I want to say a few words—not about this 
record—it must speak for itself—but about myself, 
about my reasons for writing it. ‘‘ Tout casse, tout passe, 
tout lassé. ...” 

Time obliterates records and silences witnesses. 


The knights are dust... . 


Many years have passed since the awful night of the 16th 
of June, 1918, and I felt that it was time to remind the world 
of the terrible tragedy which occurred almost before our 
very eyes, within the span of our memories. . 

J wanted to remind the world of the death of the Russian 
Emperor, abandoned by everyone, slandered, forgotten by 
Russia—though not forgetting Russia, but thinking and 
praying for his distracted country, amid the snow-covered 
plains of Tobolsk, and in the house of death, at Ekaterin- 
burg. I wanted to show him as he was, walking firmly and 
fearlessly towards the grave, leading his family, likewise, 
to its death—which he regarded as the expiation of his 
country’s madness. 

I wanted to remind the world of our Imperial family, 
and of the people whose names are now inseparably bound 
up with it. I wanted to tell of the difficulties and sorrows 
which were Sokolov’s in the collection of the data and 
eae for which one day the historians will be grateful 
to him. 

I have spoken the truth withour fear or favour, and this 
record will no doubt make me many anenemy. But I had 
no choice: it was a grim story to tell, and it is time that the 
world knew the grim facts of it. 
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Lurn Over the Page 


EF is to Sir Lionel Earle, for so long Permanent Secretary at the 
Office of Works, that we owe much of the beauty of the Royal Parks. 
His career, in many spheres, has been long and distinguished ; he has 

met great men and women, played an important part in the fulfilment 

of great events, and has now recorded, in a delightful and vivid volume, 
the story of his activities. 

Sir Lionel Earle was educated in three different countries and has 
served in four different Departments of State. He is the son of the 
authoress of “ Potpourri from a Surrey Garden,” “ More Potpourri,” 
and other works which have been widely read all over the world. 

Sir Lionel writes with engaging ease and humour, and his book is 
one with an appeal to an unusually wide circle of readers. 

Tilustrated, 95. Od. 
by 
SIR LIONEL EARLE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., C.M.G. 
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Reminiscences of fifty Years 


ew men have lived a more active or a more varied life than Sir Max 

Pemberton. His novels, of which there are nearly sixty, have 

thrilled millions and his recent biography of Sir Henry Royce the 
Jamous engineer was widely read. He was a pioneer in both cycling and 
motoring; he has known some of the greatest cricketers, footballers 
and oarsmen of our time. He has ridden in many countries, played 
tennis with the Renshaws and cricket with Andrew Stoddart. 

Associated, then, with many branches of activity during the last 
Jifty years, Sir Max has compiled a quite unique volume of reminiscences 
Sull of amusing anecdotes and experiences. Illustrated, 185. 

by 
SIR MAX PEMBERTON 
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An Autobugraphy 


0 racing motorist has won more trophies and honours than Sir 

Malcolm Campbell, holder of the world’s speed record. No racing 

motorist has ever held that record more often. And yet, strange 
as it may seem, this man, who stands to-day with so many adventures to 
his credit, is many years past the age at which most racing motorists are 
supposed to have reached the peak of their career. 

Str Malcolm has packed his life with adventure—flying, hunting 
for pirate treasure, motor racing and yachting. He has explored most 
of the civilized and uncivilized world, and has escaped death on land and 
sea probably more often than any man alive. Illustrated, 18s. 

by 
SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL 


BARS 


Ventures and Visions 


Captain Garro Jones has written a powerful, living story of experience 
before he is forty. He is known to the public only as a young Liberal 
M.P. who in 1924-1929 assailed the administration with tremen- 

dous verve and persistence. His career, however, is unique in its variety. 

Fits doings must be listed to be realized: cavalry trooper ; machine- 

gun commander ; air pilot in Europe and U.S.A. ; private secretary 

in three government departments (including that of the last Chief 

Secretary) ; barrister-at-law ; sea fisherman ; travelling bank clerk ; 

daily newspaper editor and leader-writer ; company director and manu- 

facturing executive ! 

Captain Garro Jones is quite heedless of conventional taboos. 
Venerable institutions like the great banks, famous men of to-day like 
Cabinet Ministers and newspaper owners (at first hand), as well as 
sacrosanct principles, are impartially eulogized or lampooned, but alike 
in humour and in chill criticism his style is lucid and cultured. 

Some chapters may cause uproar in the United States, but else- 
where the book will be enjoyed—and kept to be read again, for there can 
be few people who will not find in this wide-flung narrative at least some 
chapters that touch them closely. Illustrated, 185. 

by 
CAPTAIN GARRO JONES 
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Reminiscences of an Octogenarian, 1847-1934 
he father of four distinguished sons, including Evoe of ‘“‘ Punch”? and 
Father Ronald, Dr. Knox in this diverting and brilliant volume 
looks back from the age of 87 over a life crowded with activity and 

interest. From a clerical home where plain living and hard work are 
the order of the day, we pass through the gates of St. Paul’s School to 
Oxford and are taken behind the scenes of transition of Oxford from 
something like a Church Seminary to a Secular University, from com- 
pulsory attendance at Chapel to compulsory roll-calls ! From Oxford 
we move to a country parish, which for forty years has been under a 
tractarian régime, thence to the intensely modern problem of Aston, a 
parish of 42,000. From Birmingham, in the most exciting days of its 
history, where the author combines the offices of Rector, Archdeacon, 
Bishop Suffragan and Chairman of the School Board, te Manchester. 
We stand with the crowds on Blackpool shore, march with the Lanca- 
shire lads in demonstration against Birrell’s Bill and witness the 
departure of those same lads to the battlefields of France and Gallipoli. 

T/lustrated, 185. 


by 
THE RIGHT REVD. E. A. KNOX, D.D. (Oxon), Hon. 
D.D. (ABERDEEN) 
Formerly Bishop of Manchester 


apevey 


Clouds That Flee 


“ Clouds That Flee” is a very charming and a very individual book, 
it deals with its author’s school days at Eton, London social life 
in the ‘‘ nineties,” service with the Horse Gunners in India and 

elsewhere, and continues his career through the Great War. Colonel 

Montague Cooke has, he says, written it for his children that they may 

learn something of the happiness of their father’s childhood and of the 

experiences that have come to him through the course of his life. 

The life of a_young officer serving during Edward VII's reign ts 
portrayed. As the war of 1914 approaches clouds mar the blue horizon; 
brushes with the War Office are dealt with in detail and there is an 
unforgettable description of the Somme and Loos batiles from the view- 
point of an artillery officer. . 

“ Clouds That Flee” is a pleasing, unaffected record with an 
appeal to a very wide circle of readers. Illustrated, 185. 


by 
COLONEL MONTAGUE COOKE, D.S.O. 
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Authorbugraphy 


his exhilarating book is dedicated to “All who have ink in their 

veins and whose hearts beat the faster because of it,” but it will be 

read by the widest public. For it is the story of a boy with the itch 
to write who, in face of stern opposition and without an atom of influence, 
fought his way into Fleet Street and into the ranks of rising novelists 
before he was thirty. He begged Lord Northcliffe to take him as an 
office boy at nothing a week, but this and other desperate and impudent 
Plans failed. Mr. Hunt at last sought dozens of different jobs, finally 
Secured a safe-for-life-and-a-pension post, threw it up after three years 
to write—and failed again. 

This brave, exciting, and always humorous book tells how Mr. 
Hunt at last graduated through free-lancing, trade-paper editorship, 
pablishing, novel-writing, and now, an acknowledged expert, he is 
Fiction Editor of the “ Daily Mail”? and “ Evening News,” and an 
authority on fiction. IMustrated, 185. 

by 
CECIL HUNT 


Author of Late Dawding, etc. 
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Triple C hallenge 


[rt trenchant fearlessness of this autobiography, in the honest sincerity 
of its author’s opinions, and in the very human story which it reveals, 
lies a value not often to be found in the reminiscences of comparatively 

unknown men. Its author is a Harley Street doctor. At the age of 

forty-one he was confronted by the War. For a year he served in the 
battle-cruisers, but then, for the remainder of the War, was transferred 
to the Army where he served with the Scots Guards and R.A.F. He 
has been an uncompromising champion of the doctor’s privilege of pro- 

Sessional secrecy and of the public’s right to health-giving knowledge. 

At the conclusion of the War he entered politics, and he reveals here the 

many scandals which he discovered. 

Dr. Bayly discourses in his book on many subjects. From the width 
of his experiences he brings to them a refreshing sanity which will make 
his book of value to many readers. Tlustrated, 185. 

by 
DR. HUGH WANSEY BAYLY, M.C. 
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Stran we Street 


n 1920 @ young Canadian officer who had duly spent his gratuity and 
was looking for a civil career, turned up in London and joined Lord 
Beaverbrook as a leader-writer on the “ Daily Express.” His name 
was Beverley Baxter and his journalistic experience exactly nothing. 
How he was fired after his first leading article, how he became a reporter, 
then Literary Editor, then Editor on the “‘ Sunday Express,” and 
finally Editor-in-Chief of the “ Daily Express.” . . . How he became 
the most controversial editorial figure in Fleet Street, how he fared as 
junior partner in the famous combination of ““ Max and Bax,” how he 
carried the “ Daily Express’? to two millions a day and then resigned, 
how he played his cards behind the scenes, how he tore up a £77,000 
contract given him by William Harrison, and how he saw the making 
and breaking of the great contemporary figures of post-war England. 
. . . Beverley Baxter tells it all in this thrilling story of his own life. 
Illustrated, 185. 
by 
BEVERLEY BAXTER 
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Florses, Jockeys and Crooks 


Siories of the Turf, its personalities and its incidents, its compelling 
associations, are ever welcome. The author of this volume, who 
admits that he began “‘ going racing’’—by accident—in his perambu- 

lator days, has collected his memories of thirty years’ “ going racing”’ 

as a journalist. [his is the authentic record by a writer whose authority 
is unimpeachable. He writes not so much about himself as about people, 
animals, and events that have contributed in compiling the current history 
of this great sport, which has held incomparably popular sway in England 

Sor the past two hundred years. 

Humanity, humour, and those deft touches of pathos and glimpses 

of tragedy that add zest to the perfect comedy are here presented in vivid 

pictorial prose. Memories you may have lost are here gladly recalled and 

secrets of the course you never knew are here revealed. All are conveyed 
in that vigorous and merry-hearted style which has made “ Larry Lynx 
of * The People’? a tradition of the Turf. Iilustrated, 125. 6d. 
by 
ARTHUR J. SARL 
Lary Lynx of The People 
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Front Everywhere 


“© Jn this book,” writes the author, “I describe how I joined the ‘ Daily 
Mail’ in 1913 and served it during the Great War in 1914 and 
1915. Before crossing the doorstep of Carmelite House I had been 
but once in my life in a newspaper office—and that office indeed was not so 
much a newspaper office as the Liberal Consulate in Fleet Street. Within 
eleven months I had become a war correspondent, a transition surely as 
violent for the public as for myself. Some sort of explanation is due 
from me”? Mr. Jeffries? words give an indication of the character of 
“ Front Everywhere.’ His book is full of great contrasts. The 
Jarcical charm of his entry into journalism is told in it alongside a cold 
narrative of a line of waggons from the front dripping blood on the 
Middlekirki road. “‘I Encounter Carbons and Commerce,” “ The 
General Sings,” “ I Witness Exodus’? are among the chapter headings. 
Arid rejoinders to the critics of the Popular Press accompany remarks 
such as “scoops are the necessities, not the accomplishments of news- 
paper work.” The book closes with the Turkish attack on the Suex 

Canal which *‘in Cairo seemed to have all the airs of a social event.” 
ILustrated, 18s. 

by J. M. N. JEFFRIES 


The famous Special Correspondent 
Hoe 
Aviation Memoirs 
n bis recent magnificent flight from England to Australia and back 
Lieutenant Owen Cathcart-Jones broke eight world records, but he 
treats this International Air Race as but an episode in a life crowded 
with unique adventures and experiences. 

Intensely human and sparkling with whimsical humour, this famous 
pilot describes in simple non-technical phrases his thoughts and reactions 
to various flying duties on which he has been engaged and the peculiar 
circumstances in which they have been carried out. Adventures at home 
and abroad include a forced landing in the Mediterranean with rescue by 
a Destroyer; being shot at by Chinese from a sampan in the West 
River ; the quelling of civil disturbances in China (1926) and Palestine 
(1929) ; wight landing on the deck of an Aircraft Carrier; flying with 
the Fleet in China and the record breaking flights, notably a 4,000 mile 
trip round Europe and a7,500 mile trip from London to Capetown, both 
with the late Lieutenant-Commander Glen Kidston. Illustrated, 125. Gd. 

by OWEN CATHCART-JONES 


Including Australia and back and other record flights. With an Introduction by 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Putiip Sassoon, Bart., M.P. (Under Secretary of State for Air) 
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Queen Anne 


ne of the most brilliant critics of our day ; gifted not only with rare 

critical acumen but also with a witty and pungent pen, Mr. Straus’ 

excursion into a fascinating period of our history is an event of import- 
ance. 

Mr. Straus in this book is more concerned with the romance and 
drama of Anne’s reign than he is with its historic importance through 
the years. The story of her life from 1665 until 1714 is, in many ways, 
a tragic one. She died with her fondest hopes unrealized ; she lived 
amidst intrigue and bickering, and although, during her reign, was son'n 
the seed of party government, her own ideas on the subject were few and 
those she had were opposed to political and religious freedom. From 
these vivid pages she emerges as a very human woman, lonely in many 
ways, saddened perhaps by her quarrel with the Duchess of Marl- 
borough ; distraught by the dissensions around her, and the victim of a 
peculiarly wayward fate. Mr. Straus has written a brilliant and enter- 
taining study likely to be widely read and as widely discussed. 

Illustrated, 185. 





by 
RALPH STRAUS 
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George, Prince and Regent 


G0orke, Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV, 1s the member of our 
Royal Family who has suffered most at the hands of the historians 
and other writers—among whom Thackeray is the most prominent. 

Mr, Sergeant, inspired by mistrust of the possibility of so black a 
picture being true to life, has examined George in his earlier, though long, 
period as Prince, and bere shows that he was not merely the dissolute 
profligate, and treacherous man that be is commonly represented as being, 
vut a man placed in avery hard and unfair position, in which even one of 
stronger character would have had excuses for succumbing to the force 
of circumstance. 

“ George, Prince and Regent’? is an honest attempt to present him 
as a personality that was something more than the “ waistcoat’’—or 
lots of waistcoats—to which Thackeray reduces him. 

Illustrated, 185. 
by 
PHILIP SERGEANT 
Author of 4 Century of British Chess, The Life of Anne Boleyn, etc. 
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Lady Beaconsfield 
ST the long line of Prime Ministers which England has had, none stands 


out more dominantly, more romantically, than Disraeli—‘< My 
Dizzy,” as Lady Beaconsfield called him. 

In this most charming and illuminating of biographies Mr. Baily 
tells the story of a very great lady but for whom it is doubtful if Disraeli 
would ever have had his great political career. 

“* Lady Beaconsfield,” says Mr. Baily, “was a great heroine of a 
great love story, and not only a great love story, but a great unselfish 
love story.” 

Disraeli was a man whose nature demanded that there should be in 
his life a woman who would occupy herself with no one but him, and Lady 
Beaconsfield fulfilled this need. She was the most charming, unselfish 
person, with a simple and sincere nature, and Disraeli, for all bis 
affectations about clothes and his dyed lock of hair, never failed to appre- 
ciate her goodness to him. 

When they were both very old, and ill in separate rooms in the house 
at Grosvenor Gate, Disraeli used to write letters to Mary Ann, as 
everyone called her, from his sick bed, and in one of these he said: 
“* Grosvenor Gate has now become a hospital, but I'd rather be in hospital 
with you than in a palace with anybody else.’ 

A charming story which typifies a charming book.  Poignant, 
amusing, revealing, this altogether delightful biography is the most 
brilliant of Mr. Batly’s accomplishments. Iustrated, 185. 

by 
F. E. BAILY 


Author of Iwenty-Nine Years’ Hard Labour, etc. 
BARE 


Famous Women 


Wi the skilled novelist’s appreciation of the dramatic and an unerring 
penetration into character, Miss Clarke has succeeded here in giving 
memorable portraits of some of the greatest women of history. 

Her selection will arouse controversy, and she includes Queen Vic- 
toria ; Madame de Stael ; Jane Austen ; George Eliot ; Jane Carlyle ; 
Mrs. Oliphant ; Christina Rossetti ; Lady Butler and Mrs. Meynell ; 
Melba ; Jane Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie) ; Saint Teresa of Lisieux ; Nurse 
Cavell and Katherine Mansfield. Illustrated, 185. 


by 
ISABEL C. CLARKE 


Author of 4 Tragic Friendship, etc. 
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Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins 


ne of the most distinguished and experienced biographers of the day, 

Sir Charles Mallet has chosen wisely in giving us this fully docu- 

mented and brilliantly informed life of a novelist who, in his lifetime, 
achieved much more than a reputation as the author of some of the finest 
novels in our language. 

Sir Anthony was a man of the most fascinating character ; his 
circle was a wide one and Sir Charles, in addition to portraying him with 
vivid penetration and understanding, gives us at the same time a brilliant 
survey of the times. Illustrated, 18s. 

by 
SIR CHARLES MALLET, J.P. 


Author of Herbert Gladstone, Lord Cave, etc. 


Christina of Sweden 
Ding her life Christina of Sweden held the stage of Europe and after 


her death her name was ou every tongue. Was she “ un monstre au 

moral,’ an heroic murderess, as Walpole suggests, or a brilliant 
and gracious queen? With such material at his disposal Alfred Neu- 
mann, with an international reputation as one of the most brilliant 
writers of our day, presents a living study of that brilliant queen who, 
uncurbed by reason, dominated by a capricious will, loving power and 
ambition, embraced the Catholic faith and voluntarily resigned the 
Scepire. 

She is a character greater than the wildest flights of imaginative 
jiction could produce and Alfred Neumann, with the sure and swift 
strokes of genius, brings her before our eyes as the world has never seen 
her since those golden days she cared to grace. Illustrated, 185. 


by 
ALFRED NEUMANN 
Author of The Rebels, The Patriot, The New Cesar, etc. 
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The Turning Point 
Three Critical Years, 1904-1906 


Maurice Paltologue is perhaps the most brilliant of that brilliant 
band of French ambassadors who, by their untiring devotion to the 
State, created for themselves an unequalled reputation in post-War 

Exrope. 

In this valuable and important volume M. Paléologue gives us that 
portion of his own journal relating to the years 1904-1906: a@ period 
of uneasiness and menace, in which French diplomacy, under the direction 
of Delcassé, had to face situations as complicated as they were delicate. 
In the course of these three years the picture of the world tragedy which 
burst forth in 1914 assumed shape. Here, in this book, are the French- 
English, French-Italian agreements which, ten years later, were to bear 
jruit as indispensable alliances. Here also are revealed the incessant 
provocations of William II which finished by stiffening resistance and 
uniting most of the entire world against Germany: the Machiavellian 
game of the Kaiser with his cousin, Nicholas I, to launch Russia in the 
disastrous adventure of the Russo-Japanese War: the symptoms of the 
stupendous cataclysm which, in 1917, was to wreck the majestic edifice 
of Cxarism. Illustrated, 185. 

by 
MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 
Author of An Ambassador’s Memoirs (6th thous.), The Romantic Diplomat 
Translated from the French by F. Apptesy Horr 


HR 


Espionage ! 

The story of the Political Secret Service of the English Crown from 1300 to 1900 

ere is a book of extraordinary interest and fascination describing 

the development of the Secret Service through six hundred years of 

history. 

Tracing the development of Secret Investigation from medieval times, 
it shows how the present C.I.D. developed from the ancient system. 

Here we follow the adventures of Kings’ Messengers, Serjeants-at- 
Arms, Secret Agents and Spies ; here we witness secret intrigues of 
Castle, Church, Cloister, and Court. We learn of the lives of Princes 
and Queens, Nobles, Ambassadors, and Court favourites, and the 
coming and going of exiles and rebels. Illustrated, 185. 

by 
M. G. RICHINGS 
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The Murder of the Romanovs 


he completion of Russia’s five-year plan and the measure of success 

which went with it have rather had the effect of drawing a veil over 

the Revolution and the fall of the Romanovs. But here is a book 
which, though devoid of cheap sensation, is a true and authoritative 
account of the “ fantastic medieval drama,” as Kerensky terms the 
Revolution. The author of the Introduction was the first Minister of 
Justice of the Provisional Government, and in this capacity had to direct 
the work of a commission which investigated the Rasputin affair. 

As an important contribution to one of the greatest tragedies of 
history it is unique, and tt will be read and studied. Illustrated, 18s. 
by 
CAPTAIN PAUL BULYGIN 


¥ormerly in command of the Personal Guard of the Dowager Empress 
Foreword by Sir BernarD Pares 
Introductory by A. F. KErENnsky 
Translated from the Russian by G. Kerensky 
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The Brooke Letters 


Being the Letters of Sir James Brooke, first Rajah of Sarawak, to Miss Angela Burdett-Coutts 


T% story of how James Brooke became the first white Rajah of Sara- 
wak is like a tale taken from romance. After the Sultan of Brunei 
had surrendered his sovereignty over this portion of his territory in 

Borneo, Brooke had a long struggle to free Sarawak from the ravages of 

pirates and head-hunters, and a no less bitter struggle to secure the 

British Government’s recognition of his Raj. 

One of his firmest friends and champions was Miss Angela (after- 
wards the Baroness) Burdett-Coutts. They met in 1847, saw each 
other constantly when the Rajah was in England, and wrote frequent 
letters when they were apart. From this correspondence, none of which 
has been published hitherto, Mr. Rutter has made a judicious selection, 
and his knowledge of Borneo affairs has enabled him to string it upon a 
thread of well-informed commentary and explanation. 

Illustrated, 185. 
Edited by 
OWEN RUTTER 
Author of British North Borneo, The Pagans of North Borneo, etc. 
Foreword by H. H. Tue RantE MARGARET OF SARAWAK 
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African Log 


“A frican Log” is based upon the log which Shaw Desmond kept day 
by day during four months’ journeyings in Africa, South, East 
and North, after he had stepped off his sailing ship from five 

months at sea in going round the Horn, as recorded in his now famous 

“ Windjammer: The Book of the Horn.” 

His book does not profess to be an exhaustive or even deep work 
upon Africa and her problems. It is simply a mirror held up, day by 
day, to the African scene, the impressions being set down as they came 
flashing from the African furnace. In this mirror held up to Black and 
White, Dutch and English, to civilized centres in South Africa as to 
the more or less primitive Zulu and other communities, problems of 
vital import not only to the future of the Dark Continent but to that of 
the White world outside are indicated. Problems of politics ; of sex ; 
of witchcraft ; and especially problems of Colour, including the possible 
results to the future of the impact of White civilization on Black. 

Illustrated, 185. 
by 
SHAW DESMOND 


Author of Windjammer, etc. 
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On Horseback Through Hungary 


ut why on horseback, one might ask, when there are motor cars and 

comfortable trains in Hungary, and luxurious steamers on the blue 

Danube? Mr. Langlet says: “A long-distance ride, in the saddle, 
is the best way of becoming thoroughly acquainted with a foreign country. 
From the air you catch only a bird’ s-eye view, a fleeting glimpse of the 
landscape. On the other hand, trains and motor cars on the road rush 
too quickly past the picturesque scenery. As for Shanks’s pony, it is 
rather a slow means of locomotion. But I must anticipate a little, and 
say that never in my life have I experienced such keen pleasure as when 
riding through the wonderful country of the Magyars, while the landscape, 
together with the picturesque characteristics of a thousand-year-old race, 
unfolded itself before my admiring eyes.” Iiustrated, 155. 


by 
VALDEMAR LANGLET 
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AA Falcon on St. Paul’s 


MM: Wentworth Day, in addition to being the biographer of Sir 
Malcolm Campbell and Kaye Don, is one of the most brilliant and 
knowledgeable writers of the day on all branches of sport and natural 

history. : 

The title of this book, so chosen on account of the peregrine falcon 
whith, within the last ten years, nested in the dome of Saint Paul’s 
Cathedral, is symbolic of the everlasting natural history and sporting 
history of London. 

Mr. Day develops his theme that every Londoner is at heart a 
countryman, and that within the very heart of the metropolis are dramas 
of nature, and material for the study of nature, denied even to many 
who dwell in the depth of rural England. He paints in his book a 
picture for the Londoner of his own rural heritage, and brings to light a 
multitude of surprising facts. Who knows, for instance, that snipe 
were shot in Vauxhall Marshes a hundred and fifty years ago? That a 
duck from Iceland nests yearly in Richmond Park? That in the same 
locality are foxes and herons and great crested grebes ? That.a stag was 
hunted down Tottenham Court Road before the War? That badgers 
have been dug from their earths within four miles of Piccadilly Circus ? 

Illustrated with photographs of unique interest, this fascinating and 
brilliantly written book brings to the Londoner that breath of fresh air 


for which he so often pines. Illustrated, 185. 
by 
J. WENTWORTH DAY 
BE 


The Glory of the Dog 


Fever since bis very early childhood Mr. Sheard has been not only passton- 
ately fond of dogs, but immensely interested in them and in their 
history. He has read every book on the subject he has managed to 

secure, and now, from an entirely new and original angle, he presents his 

own most fascinating study. 

From most other dog books it differs in that it touches the fringe of 
the dog’s understanding and of his mental life in relation to ourselves. 
It emphasizes our responsibility towards him, and, from a wealth of 
legends from the mythology of ancient people, describes how dogs talk 
to one another and to their masters. Illustrated, 35. Gd. 


by 
WILFRED SHEARD 
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Challenge 


bis is Colonel Hutchison’ s challenge to the existing order—a political 
creed and a philosophy. 

Readers of ‘‘ Meteor,” “ Footslogger,” and “‘ Warrior” will 
know that the author has something to say, and that he says it frankly. 
His is the creative mind. He writes with clarity and with purpose. 
And his are the convictions of a faith. Great Britain is at the cross 
roads. “‘ Challenge’ is a signpost, its author already marching along 
a road on whose horizon he perceives national prosperity and happiness 

. and, more than that, a new world leadership. This road is 
neither Fascism nor Communism. “Challenge”? may mark the 
beginning of a new political epoch. 8s. 6d. 


GRAHAM SETON HUTCHISON, D.S.O., M.C. 
Author of Meteor, Footslogger (5th imp.), Warrtor (and imp.), Arya, etc. 
BOR 


A Message to the Neurotic World 


r. Francis Wolg yest, the famous Continental nerve specialist, had 

a tremendous success and gained a well-earned acknowledgment all 

over Europe with this voluminous work, “* A Message to the Neurotic 
World.” 

Throughout this book he deals with the vast material which the 
highly strung’? child of the twentieth century must know in order to 
be able to rid himself of “ nervousness,” this modern ill of our Age, or 
—if he does not suffer from it as yet—to avoid catching it. Dr. Wolg- 
yesi’s excellent book is, as it were, a Bible of adaptability, self- 
discipline and love, the three factors which alone can cure the neurotic 
sufferer of his tormenting disease. 125. Gd. 

b 


y 
DR. FRANCIS VOLGYESI 


ee OK 
What the Stars Foretell for 1935 


Freery year millions read, wonder at, and see fulfilled the predictions of 
R. H. Naylor, the famous Astrologer. In this new book are World 
predictions for the year, a day-by-day guide to the planetary influences 

affecting everybody, and day-by-day oe Sorecasts. 35. Od. 


R. H. NAYLOR 


The Sunday Express Astrologer 
Author of What Your Birthday Stars Foretell (sth thous.), Home Astrology (sth thous.), etc. 
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A Book of Old Ballads 
Compiled and introduced by BEVERLEY NICHOLS and illus- 


trated with 16 coloured plates and numerous black-and-white illus- 
trations by H. M. BROCK, BI. 
gs. 6d., and De Luxe Edition, 195. 6d. Special limited edition of 250 
copies signed by Beverley Nichols and H. M. Brock, 42s. 


Compiled by 
BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
Ba 


Hounds 





15S. 
De Luxe Edition, 305. 
Special Limited Edition signed by Mr. Lloyd, 425. 


by 
T. IVESTER LLOYD 
BARS 


The Modern Rake’s Progress 
85. 6d. nef. 


De Luxe Edition, 155. 
A Special Limited and Signed Edition, 255. 
Demy Quarto size, with 12 three-coloured plates and printed throughout 


in two colours. 
LOW anp REBECCA WEST 
eee 
Hunting Sketches 


1§S., 215. and 3085. 


b 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


With an Introduction by James Boypr, M.F.H., and drawings by Rozerr Batt 
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The History of Tom Jones 


In two volumes, boxed, 155. the set. De Luxe Edition, 305. the set. 
A special Limited Edition, signed by W. BR. S. Stott, 425. 


by 
HENRY FIELDING 


With illustrations in colour and black-and-white by W. R. S. Srorr 
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The Country Wife 


Ai special Limited Edition of 1000 copies, signed by Steven Spurrier, 
315. 6d. net. 


by 
WILLIAM WYCHERLEY 
Decorated in colour and in black-and-white by Srzven Spurrier, R.I. 
HOR 
fun Fair 


os. 6d. net. De Luxe Edition, 215. net. 
Special Limited Edition of ge copies signed by Fougasse, 315. Od. 


FOUGASSE 
A Book of Collected Drawings 
HOS 


Absurdities 


6s. net. De Luxe Edition, 125. Gd. 
Special Limited Edition of 250 ie signed by Heath Robinson, 255. 


HEATH ROBINSON 
A Book of Collected Drawings 
HOR 


Considered Triffes 


6s. net. De Luxe Edition, 125. 6d. 
Special Limited Edition signed by H. M. Bateman, 255. 


b 
H. M. BATEMAN 
Uniform with A Book of Drawings 
—ee—————OoO@ BER 
To be Published during 1935. 


High Tide at London Bridge 


onderful London To-day” was one of the most enthralling books 
ever written about London, and all those who enjoyed the glamour 
of its pages will welcome this new volume with its many beautiful 
illustrations by Frank Mason. 215. 


by 
JAMES A. JONES 
Author of Wonder ful London To-day 
Illustrated in colour and in black-and-white by Franx H. Mason, R.I. 
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